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PriTnyYRIAN was a Pagan, 
An easy-hearted man ; 
And Pagan sure he thought to end, 
As Pagan he began. 
Thought he, the one must needs be true, 
The old religion, or the new, 
And therefore little care I: 
I call Diana the divine ; 
My daughter worships at the shrine 
Of the Christian goddess, Mary. 


In this uncertain matter, 
If I the wrong course take, 
Mary to me will mercy shew 
For my Marana’s sake. 
If I am right, and Dian bend 
Her dreadful bow, or Phebus send 
His shafts abroad for slaughter, 
Safe from their arrows shall I be, 
And the twin deities for me 
Will spare my dear-loved daughter. 


If every one in Antioch 
Had reasoned in this strain, 

It never would have raised alarm 
In Satan’s dark domain. 

But Mary’s image every day 

Looks down on crowds who come to pray ; 
Her votaries never falter : 

While Dian’s temple is so bare, 

That, unless her priestess take good care, 
She will have a grass-green altar. 


Perceiving this, the old Dragon 
Intlamed with anger grew ; 
Earthquakes and plagues were common ills, 
There needed something new ; 
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Some vengeance so severe and strange 
That forepast times, in all their range, 
With no portent could match it: 

So for himself a nest he made, 
And in that nest an egg he laid, 
And down he sat to hatch it. 


He built it by the fountain 
Of Phlegethon’s red flood ; 
In the innermost abyss, the place 
Of central solitude. 
Of adamantine blocks unhewn, 
With lava scoria interstrewn, 
The sole materials fitting ; 
With amianth he lined the nest, 
And incombustible asbest, 
To bear the fiery sitting. 


There with malignant patience 
He sate in fell despite, 
Till this dracontine cockatrice 
Should break its way to light. 
Meantime, his angry heart to cheer, 
He thought that all this while no fear 
The Antiochians stood in, 
Of what, on deadliest vengeance bent, 
With imperturbable intent 
He there for them was brooding. 


The months of incubation 
At length were duly past, 

And now the infernal Dragon-chick 
Hath burst its shell at last; 

At which long-looked-for sight, enrapt 

For joy the father Dragon clapt 
His brazen wings like thunder, 

So loudly that the mighty sound 

Was like an earthquake felt around, 
And all above and under. 


The diabolic -youngling 
Came out no callow birth, 

Puling, defenceless, blind and weak, 
Like bird or beast of earth ; 

Or man, most helpless thing of all 

That fly, or swim, or creep, or crawl ; 
But in his perfect figure ; 

His horns, his dreadful tail, his sting, 

Scales, teeth, and claws, and every thing 
Complete and in their vigour. 


The old Dragon was delighted, 
And proud withal to see 
In what perfection he had hatched 
His hellish progeny. 
And round and round, with fold on fold, 
His tail about the imp he roll’d, 
In fond and close enlacement ; 
And neck round neck with many a turn 
He coil’d, which was, you may discern, 
Their manner of embracement. 
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A voice was heard in Antioch, 
Whence uttered none could know, 

But from their sleep it wakened all, 
Proclaiming Woe! woe! woe! 

It sounded here, it sounded there,— 

Within, without, and every where,— 
A terror and a warning ; 

Repeated thrice, the dreadful word 

By every living soul was heard 
Before the hour of morning. 


And in the air a rushing 
Past over in the night ; 

And as it past, there past with it 
A meteoric light. 

The blind that piercing light intense 
Felt in their long-seal’d visual sense, 
With sudden, short sensation ; 

The deaf that rushing in the sky 
Could hear, and that portentous cry 
Reached them with consternation. 


The astonished Antiochians 
Impatiently await 

The break of day, not knowing when 
Nor what might be their fate ; 

Alas ! what then the people hear, 

Only with certitude of fear 
Their sinking hearts affrighted, 

For in the fertile vale below 

Came news that, in that night of woe, 
A Dragon had alighted. 


It was no earthly monster 
In Lybian deserts nurst ; 
Nor had the Lerna lake sent forth 
This winged worm accurst: 
The old Dragon’s own laid egg was this, 
The fierce young Dragon of the abyss, 
Who from the fiery fountain, 
Through earth’s concavities that night 
Had made his way, and taken flight 
Out of a burning mountain. 


A voice that went before him 
The cry of woe! preferred : 
The motion of his brazen wings 
Was what the deaf had heard ; 
The flashing of his eyes, that light 
The which upon their inward sight 
The blind had felt astounded ; 
What wonder, then, when from the wall 
They saw him in the vale, if all 
With terror were confounded ! 


Compared to that strong armour 
Of seales which he was in, 
The hide of a rhinoceros 
Was like a lady’s skin. 
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A battering ram might play in vain 
Upon his head, with might and main, 
Though fifty men had work’d it : 
And from his tail they saw him fling 

Out, like a rocket, a long sting, 
When he for pastime jerked it. 


To whom of Gods or Heroes 
Should they for aid apply ? 

Where should they look for succour now, 
Or whither should they fly ? 

For now no Demigods were found 

Like those whose deathless deeds abound 
In ancient song and story : 

No Hercules was then on earth, 

Nor yet of her St. George’s birth 
Could Cappadocia glory. 


And even these against him 
Had found their strength but small ; 
He could have swallowed Hercules, 
Club, lion’s skin, and all. 
Yea, had St. George himself been there, 
Upon the fiercest steed that e’er 
To battle bore bestrider, 
This dreadful Dragon, in his might, 
One mouthful only, and one bite, 
Had made of horse and rider. 


They see how unavailing 
All human force must prove ; 
Oh, might their earnest prayers obtain 
Protection from above ! 
The Christians sought our Lady’s shrine 
To invocate her aid divine ; 
And with a like emotion, 
The Pagans, on that fearful day, 
Took to Diana’s fane their way, 
And offered their devotion. 


But there the offended goddess 

Beheld them with a frown; 

The indignant altar heaved itself, 

And shook their offerings down ; 
The priestess, with a death-like hue, 
Pale as the marble image grew, 

The marble image reddened ; 

And these poor suppliants, at the sight 
Felt in fresh access of affright 
Their hearts within them deadened. 


Behold, the marble eye-balls 
With life and motion shine ; 
And from the moving marble lips 
There comes a voice divine ; 
A demon voice, by all the crowd 
Distinctly heard,—nor low, nor loud, 
But deep, and clear, and thrilling ; 
And carrying to the soul such dread 
That they perforce must what it said 
Obey, howe’er unwilling. 
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Hear! hear!” it said, “ ye people: 
The ancient gods have sent, 
In anger for your long neglect, 
This signal punishment ! 
To mortal Mary vows were paid, 
And prayers preferr’d, and offerings made ; 
Our temples were deserted. 
Now, when our vengeance makes ye wise, 
Unto your proper deities 
In fear ye have reverted ! 


Hear now the dreadful judgment ! 
For this which ye have done, 
The infernal Dragon will devour 
Your daughters, one by one. 
A Christian virgin every day 
Ye must present him for his prey, 
With garlands deck’d as meet is: 
That with the Christians he begins 
Is what, in mercy to your sins, 
Ye owe to my entreaties. 


Whether, if to my worship 
Ye now continue true, 

I may, when these are all consumed, 
Avert the ill from you ; 

That on the ancient gods depends, 

If they be made once more your friends 
By your sincere repentance : 

But for the present, no delay! 

Cast lots among ye, and obey 
The inexorable sentence !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Tne storm is brooding against the East 
India Company ; and it will not be 
long before it will burst. We intend 
to give a series of articles, the number 
of which will depend entirely upon 
the urgency of the case, all in order to 
prove, that meddling with the pres-nt 
arrangements of India will not produce 
one of the benefits which are promised 
by those who declaim against the 
“ monopoly” of Leadenhall Street ; 
that it will not tend towards promoting 
the interests, temporal or spiritual, of 
the Hindoos; and that, in all pro- 
bability, it will lead to the direct loss 
of our Indian empire. In the mean 
time, as there is as yet no overt act 
against the Company from any in- 
fluential quarter, we shall take the 
liberty of prefacing our series by a few 
observations upon the gentleman who 
has been the prominent cause of ex- 
citing the clamour which it has been 
the fate of the Company to experience. 
Buonaparte, in his falling days, used 
to say, that from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was but a step. Let us re- 
verse it here; and postpone what must 
be considered the magnificent interests 


of a mighty empire to the ridiculous of 


Mr. Buckingham. 

Not that this gentleman is absolutely 
to be laughed at: he is of a very dif- 
ferent class indeed from the fools. 
Here he has been for seven years 
trading upon a single calamity — the 
most ‘indefatigable beggar that had 
only one sore leg to trade upon. A 
more industrious man never existed. 
Everywhere into which he could thrust 
himself, review, magazine, newspaper, 
daily, monthly, weekly, quarterly, in 
all varieties of the genus puff— puff 
direct, puff indirect, puff oblique, puff 
inferential, puff circumstantial, forty 
thousand shapes and shadows of pufis, 
altogether unknown even to old Sheri- 
dan, rogue that he was—all breathed of 
Buckingham. Eady was not more 
indefatigable ; Hunt not more hard- 
working; Warren not so unwearied. 
He has lately published a sort of bio- 
graphy,* which thus commences : — 


«* When an individual invites the at- 
tention of the public to the facts and 
arguments by which he may attempt to 
support his views on any great public 
question, it is not unreasonable that 
those to whom his appeal is made should 
ask for some proof of his claims to their 
attention, and demand the exhibition of 
his credentials before they consent to 
honour him with their confidence ; and 
being myself quite as desirous of grant- 
ing, as ‘others can be of asking, such 
reasonable concessions, I proceed to give 
a sketch of the most material grounds 
on which I consider my claims to ge- 
neral confidence to be established. It 
will of necessity be very brief, and 
merely an outline ; for the history of 
forty years is not easy to be condensed 
into a few pages ;— but when I add, 
that I shall be always ready to afford 
to any one who may deem it worth his 
inquiry, the more detailed information 
he may seek, by a personal interview 
and verbal conference, I hope I shall 
sufficiently acquit myself of my duty by 
the union of these two modes of com- 
munication.” 


This is, we assure Mr. Buckingham, 
perfectly gratuitous. For ten years no 
individual has kept himself so con- 
stantly before the public as this gen- 
tleman. In quarto and octavo, in 
magazine and newspaper, in placard 
and pamphlet, in every conceivable 
form and combination of type and 
paper, in brazen advertisement and sly 
paragraph, huddled in between Ma- 
cassar Oil and Infallible Method of 
Killing Bugs, Mr. Buckingham has 
stared us in the face. Public meet- 
ing, private committee, court of justice, 
Leadenhall Street, St. Stephen’s, have 
rung with his misfortunes. Is there a 
number of the whole twenty pounds’ 
worth of the Oriental Herald, including 
supplements, — we were almost going 
to add, binding, — in which his wrongs 
have not been trumpeted forth? Have 
they not infested the Atheneum, and 
been muttered by the Sphynx? Is not 
there good reason for believing that 
they have been mentioned with much 
eloquence and indignation in the Argus, 
though, as no person has ever seen that 


* History of the Public Proceedings on the Question of the East India Monopoly 


during the past Year ; 
tions of the Oriental World. 


with an Outline of Mr. Buc kingham’s Extempore Descrip- 
London, Hurst and Co. 
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work, it is impossible, at this distance 
of time, to verify the fact? Ina word, 
is Mr. Buckingham so unconscious of 
his having made himself and his case 
two of the most conspicuous bores in 
this bore-breeding metropolis, that he 
now thinks it necessary to open a pam- 
ee eee 
phlet by “ exposing his credentials” to 
our gaze? It would have been just 
as reasonable for the black man who 
used to sweep the crossing by Waith- 
man’s corner to think it necessary that 
he should exhibit his credentials to the 
ladies and gentlemen of Fleet Street, 
for fear they would not consider him a 
negro. 

A sketch of his life follows this exor- 
dium ; but in p. 4, (p. 2 of the Sketch), 
the true design of the work manifests 
itself. If you want to know how Mr. 
Buckingham acquired and used his 
knowledge—a matter highly important 
to the public —see— what !—oh ! my 
prophetic soul !—we knew it was to 
come—see Orr ENTAL HERALD, vol. vi. 
p- 15, &e. &e. &e. If you wish to be 
thoroughly informed respecting the 
commerce of Smyrna, see ORIENTAL 
Heratp. Curiosity impels to inquire 
as to opening a connexion between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean—see, 
“ for a collected view of the best in- 
formation on this point,” OrrentTaL 
Heratp. If you desire to sympathise 
with the slavery of the English in the 
East Indies, for the whole of the cor- 
respondence proving this melancholy 
fact, see “ Appendix to the first vo- 
lume of the Onrentat HERALD,” re- 
collecting that it is to be found from 
pp. 3to 5. Dr. Benjamin Babington 
gives evidence as to a voyage through 
the Red Sea—you will find it in the 
Orrentat Heratp. The treaty be- 
tween Mohamed Pacha and “ myself” 
(should not this be “ ourselves,” or, 
at least, “ ourself?’’) is to be found in 
the Orrentat HeEratp. Where is 
the account of Bussorah to be read? 
Where but in the Orn1renTaL HERALD, 
in the thirty-sixth page of its twentieth 
volume, published in the month of 
January, 1829,—a fact we hasten to 
publish, because we took it into our 
heads — heaven knows why — that that 
magnum opus had been defunct for two 
years before that period. We have 
since learned that it survived six months 
after it. 

Again : If you wish to learn of deeds 
of arms, you will discover how Mr. 
Buckingham was obliged to meet his 
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enemies in the field—in the On1eENTAL 
Heratp. The trial and sentence of 
Dr. Bryce, for daring to libel this 
strenuous advocate of the freedom of 
the press,—a circumstance which Mr. 
B. tells us is too atrocious to be be- 
lieved, — appears in the ORIENTAL 
Heracp. Butwe must stop: there is 
a cart-load more behind, and we have 
only got through twelve pages. Talk 
of Eady after that!—we do Bucking- 
ham injustice in comparing him with 
so inferior an artist. 

Let nobody, however, imagine that 
the other works of our author are for- 
gotten in the mean time. That would, 
indeed, be bad tactics. The projects of 
Mohamed Ali are alluded to in “ the 
preface to the Travels in Palestine, the 
first of My published works.” A most 
magnificent idea of establishing an 
annual, under the lively editorship of 
Sir James Mackintosh, was started in 
the Atheneum. Various contributions 
from his pen, which grace Mr. Pringle’s 
elegant Friendship’s Offering, are duly 
recorded. The establishment of the 
Sphynx, and other stony-headed works 
of thé same kind, is noticed with all 
the importance which such great events 
deserve; and as for his travels, we 
have the most minute account of their 
length, breadth, and thickness; the 
number of their pages; the quantity of 
their plates; the crockery-ware with 
which they were so appropriately re- 
warded; the name of the individual 
honoured by their dedications ; and, 
to wind up all fitly, the book con- 
cludes with a laboured enumeration of 
the whole of his compositions, done on 
the same principle as one of Colburn’s 
or Murray’s lists, commencing with the 
Calcutta Journal, for five years, which 
may be purchased for the moderate 
sum of £75, quite a trifle when com- 
pared with the mines of information 
which it contains, and the delicate and 
gentlemanlike tone in which that in- 
formation is conveyed. And this list 
Mr. Buckingham assures us he prints 
from a regard to the welfare of man- 
kind, which, if we do not mistake, is 
the very phrase used by Dr. Jordan 
and Co., in panegyrising their Balsam 
of Rakasiri. The worthy doctors con- 
vey a remedy for all disorders, as Mr. 
Buckingham conveys a knowledge of 
all Orientalism —in both cases for the 
same motive—the good of mankind, 
with the smallest idea possible of 
putting money in their purse. 
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We grieve to say it—but truth must 
out at last: Buckingham is a quack of 
the first order—a quack unredeemed 
by a single good point. There is no- 
thing that the man has attempted that 
is not redolent of money. In this he 
bears a vast resemblance to old Cob- 
bett, but in this only; for Cobbett is 
a man of talent. Buckingham’s last 
campaign was farless bearable than that 
of the old hero of Barn Elms. Cobbett 
avowed that his design was, primarily, 
shilling gathering, and only incideut- 
ally the good of the public. Bucking- 
ham sunk the design upon his majesty’s 
crowns under the cover of sheer pa- 
triotism. The money was thrust upon 
him as honours upon Malvolio. Cob- 
bett was not so hypocritical. 

Mr. Buckingham, in various parts 
of his publications, expresses horrible 
indignation at the enormity of an India 
paper, the Calcutta John Bull, which 
professed the inconvenient principle 
that the personal character of a public 
writer might be investigated, and that 
if his own conduct in private gave the 
lie to his professions in public, it was 
fair to suppose that he was not quite 
in earnest in these professions. Rea- 
soning a priori, without any reference 
to Mr. Buckingham’s case, we should 
not think it so very unreasonable ; but 
let us admitit. We, however, may take 
what he has given us of his own life, 
and particularly that part of it which 
relates to his banishment from India, 
as a fair text to comment upon. We 
well know that those who clamour 
loudest for the liberty of the press are 
the most touchy upon the subject of its 
licentioueness, if a word happens to 
be breathed against their most dainty 
selves; but when a man throws him- 
self open before the public, he must 
have a face more brazen than that of 
King Charles the First, at Charing 
Cross, if he thinks he is not as much 

a matter of comment as Jack Thurtell. 
We just take a trifle first from his 
book :— 
“« At the very early age of nine years, 
I embraced, with the most enthusiastic 
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ardour, the maritime profession, and em- 
barked in one of his majesty’s packets 
for a foreign station. Before I com- 
pleted my tenth year, I was captured, 
and, as a prisoner of war, passed several 
months in confinement at Corunna » and 
before I completed my eleventh year, 
I had been marched, with the rest of the 
officers and crew of the ship in which | 
sailed, a distance of many hundred miles, 
barefoot, through Spain and Portugal, 
from Corunna, through St. Iago di Com- 
postella, Vigo, Oporto, Coimbra, and 
Santarem, to Lisbon. Subsequently to 
this, I visited other countries in the 
same profession, and obtained a mari- 
time command at the early age of twenty- 
one.” 


That Mr. Buckingham, with the 
“rest of the officers,” [what rank was 
he 7] might have been taken prisoner, 
is very possible, and in no way at- 
taches blame to him; but that he 
walked “ barefoot” is not to be com- 
mended, when we recollect that, like 
his old enemy Gifford of the Quarterly 
Review, Bloomfield the shepherd's 
boy, and many other eminent men, he 
was breda cobbler. It speaks against 
his industry. There is, however, a 
lacuna in this part of his history, which 
his friend and coadjutor, Sandford 
Arnot, will supply :— 


“ T have nothing to do,” says Arnot,* 
‘* with his private character, but merely 
that part of his conduct which affects 
the public directly or indirectly. It is 
hardly worth while to go back to his 
early life, over which he himself has 
thrown a veil. All that I have to do 
with is the fact, that he was not lowered 
in the world by his connexion with the 
Indian press. It may be just stated, 
therefore, that he appears to have begun 
the world with a small printing-office in 
Falmouth. There are persons who still 
recollect the words ‘ James Buckingham, 
printer,’ stuck up over his door there ; 
and thus commenced his connexion with 
the press. He is supposed to have pre- 
viously obtained some knowledge of 
naval matters, from some of his rela- 
tions being connected with a- packet- 
boat, which probably led to his being 
made a prisoner, as he says, in Por- 
tugal; and of law, from the wisdom to 





* A Sketch of the History of the Indian Press, during the last Ten Years ; with 
a Disclosure of the True Causes of its present Degradation, proved to have been 
produced by the extraordinary and hitherto unheard-of Conduct of Mr. James Silk 
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With a Biographical Notice ofthe Indian Cobbett, alias ‘“ Pete: the 
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be learnt in an attorney’s office. But 
whether it was from having too many 
trades, or from inattention to one, his 
business in Falmouth, it is said, failed. 
After this we are informed, having some 
movings of the spirit, he took up the 
trade of methodist preacher, and Ply- 
mouth is mentioned as the scene of his 
sacred functions. From these he ap- 
pears to have soon desisted, in order to 
‘ cast his bread upon the waters.’ re 


Of these anecdotes, or of his sutor 
ad crepidam, Buckingham says not a 
word. He is as close as wax. Com- 
municative he is, however, as to his 
travels. Marco Polo was a fool to 
him— Sir John Mandeville no more 
than a type. We cannot reprint the 
gazetteof his journeyings. Here is a 
sample : — 

**T left Alexandria in the close of the 
year 1815 for the coast of Syria, landed 
at Bairoot, proceeded by Pon, Sidon, 
Acre, and Jaffa, to Jerusalem ; — was 
compelled, by various circumstances, 
but more especially the disturbed state 
of the country, to traverse nearly the 
whole of Palestine, and the countries 
east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
the Hauran, and the Decapolis ;—reached 
Damascus ;—passed several weeks in the 
agreeable and hospitable society of Lady 
Hester Stanhope ;—visited Baalbeck, 
Lebanon, Tripoli, Antioch, the Orontes, 
and Aleppo. From thence I proceeded 
into Mesopotamia ; crossed the Euphrates 
at Bir; visited Orfah, near Haran, the 
Ur of the Chaldees, the birth-place of 
Abraham the Patriarch, and Edessa of 
the Greeks ; journeyed to Diarbekr, or 
the Black City, in the heart of Asia 
Minor; from thence to Mardin on the 
mounts .ins, and by the great desert of 
Sinjar to Moosul on the Tigris ; in- 
spected the ruins of Nineveh, Arbela, 
Ctesiphon, and Seleucia; made exten- 
sive researches on the ruins of Babylon, 
identified the Hanging Gardens and the 
palace, and discovered a portion of the an- 
cient wall; ascended to the summit of 
the Tower of Babel, now still erect in 
the plain of Shinaar, and at length re- 
posed in the celebrated city of Bagdad, 
on the banks of the Tigris.” 


The beadroll in Milton of the vision 
exhibited to Adam by the Archangel 
Michael is not more magnificent, 

** from the destined walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samareand by Oxus, Temir’s 

throne,” 
&c. &c., down to 

* Cusco in Peru, the richer seat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoil d 
Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 


Call El Dorado.” 
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Of these wanderings he wrote the 
history (?) and, as usual with the friends 
of freedom, brought an action against 
Mr. W. Bankes, for saying that he, the 
said Bankes, had a share in concocting 
it. We may as well print the letter of 
Bankes on this subject, premising, of 
course, like a judge charging a jury, 
that we leave it to the jury of our 
readers to decide upon its correct- 
ness : — 


“« Mr. Bucxincuam, — After some 
anecdotes respecting your conduct, which 
you cannot but suspect must have come, 
however late, to my knowledge before 
this time, you cannot suspect that I 
should address you otherwise than I 
should the lowest of mankind. It is 
indeed with reluctance that I stoop to 
address you at all. It will require, 
however, no long preface to acquaint 
you with the object of this letter, since 
your own conscience will point it out to 
you, from the moment that you shall 
recognise a handwriting which must be 
familiar to you, since you have copied 
it, and are about to turn the transcript 
to account. You have hoped that the 
distance of place would befriend you— 
you have hoped that I should shrink 
from proclaiming that I have been im- 
posed upon: it would have been far 
more politic in you to have shrunk from 
being proclaimed the man who has im- 
posed. 

“« In that advertisement by which you 
announce as your own the works of an- 
other, you have at least spared me the 
humiliation of being named in the list of 
your friends. Though the motive of this 
is sufficiently obvious, and it furnishes 
in itself both a proof and an aggravation 
of your culpability, yet some of those 
who are made to appear in that list 
would rather, I am persuaded, that you 
had invaded their property, as you have 
mine, than have subjected them to so 
unmerited a stigma. One amongst the 
number (w hom you would not have 
dared even to allude to had he been 
alive) is, unhappily, unable to repel the 
imputations in his own person—I mean 
the late Mr. Burckhardt, whom you so 
imprudently cite as your bosom friend. 
The boast is rash and ill-timed. 

“* Are you not aware that copies of a 
letter are extant, in which he styles you 
a villain—in which he says that the 
rogue can be brought to a sense of duty 
only by akick? Do you wish, then, to 
publish your own disgrace, by letting 
the world know how well you were 
known to that excellent person, who, 
during the last two years of his life, 
lost no opportunity of testifying his con- 
tempt and aversion for your character. 
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Do not imagine that these senti- 
ments -were confined to the page of a 
single letter. Sheik Ibrahim was too 
open and too honourable to wish others 
to be deceived, as he had been for a 
time himself. Had his letters to .me 
reached me sooner than they did, I 
should have had timely warning to be- 
ware how I trusted you, and you would 
never have had that opportunity which 
you have seized of abusing my kindness 
and confidence. 

“It is beneath me to expostulate with 
you; but I will state some facts to your- 
self, which I have already stated to 
others,—that the journey bey ond Jordan 
to Dgerask and Oomkais was arranged, 
and the Arabs under engagement to con- 
duct me thither, before I ever saw you ; 
that you introduced yourself to me by a 
letter, stating that you were intimate 
with some of my best friends, and stu- 
diously concealing from me (both then 
and afterwards) that you were in any 
person's employ. 

“‘ That it was at my invitation (I being 
always under the supposition that you 
were a free agent) that you went with 
me, having previously agreed to take 
down my notes and the journals when I 
should wish it ; that the whole expenses 
of that journey were upon me; that the 
notes and journal were in great part 
taken down from my mouth (especially 
what relates to Dgerash), with the ex- 
ception of that of the two or three last 
days, which were written with my own 
hand, and afterwards copied fair by you ; 
but, above all, that the plan of the ruins 
at Dgerash was constructed and noted 
with my own hand, and that all the 
assistance that I derived from you, even 
in collecting the materials for it, was in 
your ascertaining for me the relative 
bearings of some of the buildings with 
my compass ; that, as to the plan of the 
theatre, you did not even know that I 
had made it till you saw it at Nazareth. 

“It is hardly necessary to remind 
you, that you neither copied a single in- 
scription, nor made a single sketch on the 
spot, since you are, I know, incapable of 
the one, and your ignorance of Latin and 
Greek must, I should suppose, unfit you 
for the other ; add to which, you had not 
a single sheet of paper on which you 
could have done either, if I except a 
pocket-book about four inches square. 

“The great ground-plan was traced 
at a window of the convent of Nazareth 

(as both my servants can testify), and 
you have copies from my drawings at 
the tombs at Oomkais, taken at the same 
time. These last are, probably, to fur- 
nish the vignettes and appropriate en- 
gravings which are announced, 

“Surely you must laugh at the sim- 
plicity of your subscribers when you are 
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alone, with whom you are to pass for a 
draughtsman, being ignorant of the very 
first principles of design; for an accu- 
rate copier of inscriptions, being igno- 
rant of all the ancient languages; and 
for an explainer of antiquities, being in- 
capable of even distinguishing between 
the architecture of the Turks and the 
Romans. 

“‘T have said enough. It is in vain 
to attempt to make a man sensible of in- 
gratitude who has been guilty of fraud. 

** What I demand is, the immediate 
restitution of those copies from my papers, 
without exception, and without your re- 
taining any duplicates of them. Let 
them be put into the hands of Sir Evan 
Nepean, whom I have begged that he 
will do me the favour to take charge of 
them ; and let all that portion of the 
work advertised that treats of a journey 
made at my expense, and compiled from 
my notes, be suppressed. I leave you, 
otherwise, to take the consequence: 
should you persist, the matter shall be 
notified in a manner that shall make 
your character as notorious in England 
and India as it is already in Egypt and 
Syria. 

“ You will find that you have not 
duped an obscure individual, who is 
obliged to bear it and hold his tongue. 

“ Wa. J. Bankss.’ 


On this Mr. Justice Park observed, 
that it was pretty certain that Mr. 
Buckingham was unacquainted with 
Greek and Latin; that it was very 
improper to say that he was a villain ; 
that Bankes had not succeeded in 
proving that his friend was incapable 
of distinguishing between Turkish and 
Roman architecture; that it was not 
very certain that the Oriental Herald 
had had pilfered drawings, &c. from 
the defendant; and, in short, that, 
under the circumstances, the jury must, 
according to our admirable code of 
libel, find against Mr. Murray, which 
they therefore did. This affair thus 
figures in Buckingham :— 

“‘T have published four quarto volumes 
of Travels in the East, each of which has 
been received with favour [qu.?] by the 
literary world, and have succeeded in 
bringing to a satisfactory issue my legal 
proceedings against Mr. Henry Bankes, 
the late member for Corfe Castle, and 
Mr. W. J. Bankes, the late member for 
Cambridge, and setting myself right, 
I hope, with all the reading and reflect- 
ing part of the world.” 

As the books are now forgotten, we 
may leave the reading and reflecting 
part of the world to adjust the claims 
of Messrs. Bankes and Buckingham as 
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they please ; adding only, that it is 
stated, and not yet denied, that a Mr. 
St. John sets it down in a weekly 
paper that he has vast claims upon 
Mr. B. 


« For correcting the MS. of his book 
of Travels, and writing the better por- 
tion of the notes, and assisting him in 
keeping the letters of his quotations 
from the learned languages from being 
printed upside down, when this ‘learned 
‘Theban’ was actually unable to tell whe- 
ther or not the right end of the characters 
was uppermost! !” 

This, one would think, was suffi- 
cient; but still it may be said he was 
unjustly turned out of India. He says 
so himself. Mr. Adam, son of Mr. 
Commissioner Adam, of the Edinburgh 
Jury Court, was the culprit. As he 
was 2 Whig, we do not much care; 
but here is the summing up of the loss, 
according to Buckingham himself :— 

“‘ T was the victim ; and even when I 
asked, a few months afterwards, on hear- 
ing of proceedings against my property 
in India, too atrocious to be believed, 
and too long to be detailed, for leave 
merely to go to India for a few weeks to 
wind up my affairs, pay my debts, re- 
ceive those due to me, and then quit the 
country for ever, these unfeeling tyrants 
(can any man designate the authors of 
such cruelty by any more appropriate 
term?) refused me even this: so that, 
to the total wreck of all I left behind, 
amounting to at least 40,000/., was added 
the accumulation of debts, on various 
proceedings taken in my absence, pur- 
posely to increase my embarrassments, 
amounting to upwards of 10,0001. more ; 
thus plunging an innocent and amiable 
family into almost irretrievable misery, 
for, at most, the indiscretion of a father, 
who ventured to call in question the 
propriety of that which the highest au- 
thorities of the country no sooner heard 


of, than they denounced and over- 
turned !!” 


How hard! 
the matter: — 


“Mr. Buckingham goes on to state, 
(Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 459), that 
for questioning the propriety of the ap- 
pointment given to that gentleman, he 
was banished from India, robbed of a 
property of 40,000/., and of an income of 
8,000/., &c.; and then, ‘ That all this 
sprung originally from the calumnies of 
Mr. Bankes being believed to be true, 
and, as such, depriving Mr. Buckingham 
of the sympathy and support of honour- 
able men, no one acquainted with the 
fact can doubt.’ 


But hear Arnot as to 
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‘*« Enough has now been stated to shew 
that Mr. Buckingham, before he became 
connected with the Indian press, was a 
man tottering in fortunes and in fame. 
A powerful party having then taken him 
by the hand, he was enabled, for somie 
years, to resist the flood of indignation 
which rolled after him from his old asso- 
ciates in the scene of his former wan- 
derings ; that at last it became so strong 
as to bear him down, and at the same 
time make a total shipwreck of the cause 
of the Indian press, which had unfor- 
tunately become linked with his ill- 
fated name. 

“« Whatever a needy adventurer might 
have done, whatever shifts and expe- 
dients he might have had recourse to, 
of hiring his services to one, trespassing 
upon the rights of a second, or living 
upon a third, it was to be hoped that, 
being now engaged in a noble cause, 
and liberally supported by a generous 
public, he would adopt principles be- 
coming his situation. After the dis- 
covery of the affair of the 10,000I., I, 
for one, despaired of any such regenera- 
tion. So far from seeing any ground to 
hope that the future would make atone- 
ment for the past, I perceived a settled 
determination to do what has been too 
often done before, greatly to the public 
detriment, by artful men making use of 
a profession of patriotism as means of 
levying contributions on the public. 
Whether or not this love of money be 
the actuating motive of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, the reader may judge ; first, from 
his incessant changes in the prices of his 
publications ; secondly, his Calcutta Jour- 
nal share scheme, with its results; third- 
ly, his entering so warmly into the ‘bubble 
companies of 1825, after his services had 
been so strongly pledged to the cause of 
the Indian press. To sum up his pre- 
tensions—having travelled, as he tells 
us, towards India, sometimes with a bag 
of dates on his back, at other times 
sleeping with ‘ his sword for a pillow, 
and his shield fora coverlid ;’ sometimes 
borrowing ten dollars from Mr. Bankes 
or his servant, and larger or smaller 
sums, as he could get them, from Mr. 
Burckhardt and others, or, in failure of 
money, food to support him ; and having 
returned from India a few years after- 
wards, with at least 10,000l., (more 
probably 20,000/.), instead of describing 
himself as a martyr, he might, with 
great justice, compare himself to a poor 
jrishman, travelling over to England 
with only a bag of potatoes on his back 
for his sustenance, and sent home to his 
own country, four or five years after- 

wards, with more wealth than ever had 
been possessed by all his generation! 


If it be more honourable to acquire 
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wealth by the honest exertion of talent 
and industry than by bubble schemes 
and delusions, I do not know ; but the 
poor Irishman should be considered a 
more respectable character than any 
Benfield or Buckingham that ever came 
from India, though loaded with all the 
riches of the East. With these remarks 
I conclude my account of the mariner, 
printer, methodist preacher, merchant, 
traveller, editor, Egyptian trading com- 
pany and Tywarnhale mining director, 
public lecturer, and stone-quarry man,— 
the professions which have at last be- 
come the object of his matured and en- 
lightened choice.” 


The fact of the maiter is, that 
Buckingham has made money by being 
deported from India. The policy of 
that deportation is another question. 

As for his lectures, we find that he 
quotes—pretty much like his quondain 
associate, D. L. Richardson, the dia- 
mond poet—1. the Caledonian Mer- 
cury ; 2. the Evening Edinburgh Cou- 
rant; 3. the Edinburgh Observer ; 
4. the Edinburgh Literary Journal ; 
5. Aberdeen Journal ; 6. Aberdeen 
Chronicle ; 7. Dundee Courier; 8. 
Glasgow Chronicle ; 9. Glasgow Free 
Press; 10. Glasgow Herald ; 11. Car- 
lisle Journal; 12. Greenock Adver- 
tiser ; 13. York Herald; 14. Gore’s 
Liverpool Advertiser ; 15. Liverpool 
Chronicle ; 16. Liverpool Times; 17. 
Manchester Times; 18. Manchester 
Guardian ; 19. Birmingham Gazette ; 
20. Bristol Journal; 21. Leeds Pa- 
triot ; 22. Leeds Mercury ; 23. Liver- 
pool Mercury ; and some dozen others, 
the unanimity of which in his favour 
is as wondrous, and as difficult to be 
accounted for, as the great and uni- 
versal suavity with which the London 
newspapers speak of a new novel, in 
those paragraphs over which the in- 
exorable old Times writes “ Adver- 
tisement,” but which every other jour- 
nal keeps mute, in the hope of cheating 
the Stamp Office. 

Once more, and to conclude, we 
give Arnot’s view of the case :— 


** His last shift, his public lectures on 
the eastern world, deserve a concluding 
remark. I was once in hopes that these 
would be productive of some good, by 
exciting attention towards Indian af- 
fairs. That he would stir heaven and 
earth to do this, I felt assured—as the 
more auditors the more ‘ crowns,’ (not 
of martyrdom!) The degree of success 
he has met with in this has not, how- 
ever, been without the usual alloy of 
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evil, as, partly to create pate interest, 
and partly to vent his spleen against the 
East India Company, he has drawn pic- 
tures so exaggerated, that while they 
have dazzled the multitude of ignorant 
believers, they have lowered his credit 
with persons who really know India. 

‘As an example how this may be 
done: There is, I am told, in the Edin- 
burgh Museum, some specimens of 
earth, labelled ‘ Species of clay eaten 
by the natives and country-borns in the 
East Indies, presented by Miss Tytler, 
of Mongheer.’ A gentleman born in 
India, who had lived long near that 
place without ever hearing of such a 
thing, was struck with astonishment at 
meeting this piece of information, for 
the first time, in Scotland ; but, on more 
minute inquiry, found that children, and 
others of a certain morbid appetite, are 
fond of chewing this species of clay, 
just as similar individuals in England 
pick chalk from the walls, &c. It is 
easy for any ingenious man to collect 
facts like this, and say to an audience 
ignorant of India—‘ See what a mi- 
serable country! One part of the people 
are forced to eat clay, and others to sub- 
sist upon the grains picked from the 
excrement of cattle! The revenue arises 
from, or is employed to hire, prostitutes 
at the temples of idols ; the public offi- 
cers to collect pilgrims together for de- 
struction under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut; the people are not half clothed, 
and some go stark naked about the 
streets ; the women are imprisoned for 
life in the houses of their male relations, 
drowned at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna, or burned on the funeral 
pile of their husbands; the aged men 
are suffocated with mud thrust into their 
mouths on the banks of the Ganges ; the 
young men go about with hoops or ropes 
pulled through their flesh, and iron 
skewers thrust through their tongues, 
or swing aloft, suspended by hooks 
fixed in their backs; while many live 
by carrying ‘ fat’ Europeans on their 
backs like horses,’ &c. &c. 

‘« In this country, where there are so 
many thousands who do not know how 
to get rid of their time and money, such 
a woful and wonderful picture of misery 
must attract attention; and many, in- 
stead of amusing an idle hour with look- 
ing at ‘ learned cats’ and the ‘ calcu- 
lating pig,’ will no doubt prefer listen- 
ing to the no less ‘learned’ Eastern tra- 
veller. In this there would be no harm; 
but, unfortunately, in the crowd there 
come a few who really know India, and 
every mistatement and distorted fact ex- 
cites in their mind a degree of disgust 
and indignation, which, when collected, 
and acting upon the British government, 
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will create a feeling of aversion and dis- 
trust towards all the advocates of reform 
as mere quacks and impostors ; and thus, 
as in every former instance, the delusions 
practised on the public will end in dis- 
appointment and injury, after exciting 
a certain idle curiosity and clamour, and 
putting a certain number of ‘ crowns’ 
into the pocket of the performer, who 
now aims at something more substantial 
than the hopes of a crown of martyrdom, 
which may have at first drawn him 


A Lament. 
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into the pulpit to lecture in a holier 
cause.” 

In short, the man is a quack; and, 
what is worse, a found-out quack. It 
was impossible not to notice him as a 
preliminary to papers on the present 
state of the East India question; but 
having thus cleared away the rubbish, 
we proceed next month to speak some- 
thing sensible on the very grave and 
important matters which concern India. 


A LAMENT. 


Arrn—“ Teach, oh! teach me to forget.” 


WueEn the dawn of youth was round me, 
And the future shining fair, 
One fond dream of — love bound me, — 


Now ’tis past, an 


I despair! 


Though I bring no mournful token, 
And with tearless grief deplore, 
Well I know my heart is broken— 

Still it loves, but hopes no more ! 


Like the tree, in storm unfolding 
Buds that slept when skies were clear, 
Was my love, its voice withholding 
Till my day of life grew drear ;—~ 
Fervent vows were all unspoken, 
Hush’d within my deep heart’s core ; 
Now I know that heart is broken — 
Still it loves, but hopes no more ! 


In the hour of lonely feeling, 
When I shun the cold and rain, 
Then, ah! then, a bright revealing 
Seems to smile away my pain! 
Fancy’s gift—delusive giver !— 
What is all her spells restore ? 
Sunlight on a frozen river — 


Still it shines, but warms no more! ve 
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THE BELL OF ST. REGIS. 


By the Author of “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” &c. &c. 


* %* * Farner Nicuotas having 


assembled a considerable number of 
the Indians whom he had converted, 
settled them in the village which is 
now called St. Regis, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. The situation is 
one of the most beautiful on that noble 
river, and the village at this day the 
most picturesque in the country. The 
houses, high roofed and of a French 
appearance, are scattered round the 
semicircle of a little bay, and on a 
projecting headland stands the church, 
with its steeple glittering with a viva- 
city inconceivable by those who have 
not seen the brilliancy of the tin roofs 
of Canada contrasted in the sunshine 
with the dark woods. 

This little church is celebrated for 
the legend of its bell. 

When it was erected, and the steeple 
completed, Father Nicholas took occa- 
sion, in one of his sermons, to inform 
his simple flock that a bell was as 
necessary to a steeple as a priest is to 
a church; and exhorted them, therefore, 
to collect as many furs as would enable 
him to procure one from France. The 
Indians were not sloths in the perform- 
ance of this pious duty. Two bales 
were speedily collected and shipped 
for Havre de Grace, and in due time 
the worthy ecclesiastic was informed 
that the bell was purchased and put on 
board the Grand Monarque, bound for 
Quebec. 

It happened that this took place 
during one of those wars which the 
French and English are naturally in 
the habit of waging against one ano- 
ther, and the Grand Monargque, in con- 
sequence, never reached her destina- 
tion. She was taken by a New Eng- 
land privateer, and carried into Salem, 
where the ship and cargo were con- 
demned as prize, and sold for the cap- 
tors. The bell was bought for the 
town of Deerfield, on the Conneeticut 
river, where a church had been recently 
built, to which that great preacher the 
Rev. John Williams was appointed. 
With much labour it was carried to 
the village, and duly elevated to the 
belfry. 


When Father Nicholas heard of this 
misfortune, he called his fiock together 
and told them of the purgatorial condi- 
tion of the bell in the hands of the 
heretics, and what a laudable enter- 
prise it would be to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, 
as inspiring as that of the hermit Peter. 
The Indians lamented to one another 
the deplorable unbaptised state of the 
bell. Of the bell itself they had no 
very clear idea; but they knew that 
Father Nicholas said mass and preached 
in the church, and they understood the 
bell was to perform some analogous 
service in the steeple. Their wonted 
activity in the chase was at an end ; 
they sat in groups on the margin of the 
river, communing on the calamity which 
had befallen the bell; and some of them 
roamed alone, ruminating on the means 
of rescuing it. The squaws, who had 
been informed that its voice would be 
heard farther than the roaring of the 
rapids, and that it was more musical 
than the call of the whip-poor-will in 
the evening, moved about in silence 
and dejection. All were melancholy, 
and finely touched with a holy enthu- 
siasm ; many fasted, and some volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to severe 
penances, to procure relief for the cap- 
tive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew 
near. 

The Marquis de Vaudrieul, the Go- 
vernor of Canada, resolved to send an 
expedition against the British colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire : 
the command was given to Major Her- 
tel de Rouville ; and one of the priests 
belonging to the Jesuits’ College at 
Quebec informed Father Nicholas, by a 
pious voyageur, of the proposed incur- 
sion. The Indians were immediately 
assembled in the church; the voyageur 
was elevated in the midst of the con- 
gregation, and Father Nicholas, in a 
solemn speech, pointed him out to their 
veneration as a messenger of glad tid- 
ings. He then told them of the warlike 
preparations at Quebec, and urged 
them to join the expedition. At the 
conclusion, the whole audience rose, 
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giving the war-whoop ; then simulta- 
neously retiring to their houses, they 
began to paint themselves with their 
most terrible colours for battle, and, as 
if animated by one will at their council 
fire, they resolved to join the expedi- 
tion. 

It was in the depth of winter when 
they set out to unite themselves with 
De Rouville’s party at the fort of 
Chambly. Father Nicholas, with a 
tall staff and a cross on the top of it, 
headed them ; and, as they marched off, 
their wives and children, in imitation 
of the hymns which animated the de- 
parture of the first crusaders under the 
command of Godfrey de Boulogne, 
chanted a sacred song which the holy 
father had especially taught them for 
the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a 
journey of incredible fatigue, as the 
French soldiers were mounting their 
sleighs to proceed to lake Champlain. 
The Indians followed in the track of 
the sleighs, with the perseverance pecu- 
liar to their character. Father Nicholas, 
to be the more able to do his duty when 
it might be required, rode in a sleigh 
with De Rouville. 

In this order and array, the Indians, 
far behind, followed in silence until the 
whole party had rendezvoused on the 
borders of lake Champlain, which, 
being frozen, and the snow but thinly 
upon it, was chosen for their route. 
Warmed in their imaginations with the 
unhappy captivity of the bell, the In- 
dians plodded solemnly their weary 
way ; no symptom of regret, of fatigue, 
or of apprehension, relaxed their steady 
countenances ; they saw with equal in- 
difference the black and white inter- 
minable forest on the shore, on the one 
hand, and the dread and dreary desert 
of the snowy ice of the lake, on the 
other. 

The French soldiers began to suffer 
extremely from the toil of wading 
through the snow, and beheld with 
admiration and envy the facility with 
which the Indians, in their snow shoes, 
moved over the surface. No contrast 
could be greater than the patience of 
Father Nicholas’s proselytes and the 
uritability of the Frenchmen. 

When they reached the spot on 
which the lively and pretty town of 
Burlington now stands, a general halt 
was ordered, that the necessary ar- 
rangements might be made to pene- 
trate the forest towards the settled 
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parts of Massachusetts. In starting 
from this point, Father Nicholas was 
left to bring up his division, and De 
Rouville led his own with a compass 
in his hand, taking the direction ot 
Deerfield. Nothing that had been yet 
suffered was equal to the hardships 
endured in this march. Day after day 
the Frenchmen went forward with in- 
defatigable bravery,—a heroic contrast 
to the panics of their countrymen in 
the Russian snow-storms of latter 
times. But they were loquacious ; and 
the roughness of their course and the 
entangling molestation which they en- 
countered from the underwood, pro- 
voked their maledictions and excited 
their gesticulations. The conduct of 
the Indians was far different : animated 
with holy zeal, their constitutional taci- 
turnity had something dignified—even 
sublime, in its sternness. No murmur 
escaped them ; their knowledge of tra- 
velling the woods instructed them to 
avoid many of the annoyances which 
called forth the pestes and sacres of 
their not less brave but more vocife- 
rous companions. 

Long before the party had reached 
their destination, Father Nicholas was 
sick of his crusade ; the labour of 
threading the forest had lacerated his 
feet, and the recoiling boughs had, 
from time to time, by his own inad- 
vertency in following too closely be- 
hind his companions, sorely blained, 
even to excoriation, his cheeks. Still 
he felt that he was engaged in a sancti- 
fied adventure ; he recalled to mind the 
martyrdoms of the saints and the per- 
secutions of the fathers, and the glory 
that would redound to himself in all after 
ages by the redemption of the bell. 

On the evening of the 29th of Fe- 
bruary, 1704, the expedition arrived 
within two miles of Deerfield, without 
having been discovered. De Rouville 
ordered his men to halt, rest, and re- 
fresh themselves until midnight, at 
which hour he gave orders that the 
village should be attacked. 

The surface of the snow was frozen, 
and crackled beneath the tread. With 
great sagacity, to deceive the English 
garrison, De Rouville directed, that in 
advancing to the assault, his men should 
frequently pause, and then rush for a 
short time rapidly forward. By this 
ingenious precaution, the sentinels in 
the town were led to imagine that the 
sound came from the irregular rustle 
of the wind through the laden branches 
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of the snowy forest; but an alarm was 
at last given, and a terrible conflict took 
place in the streets. The French fought 
with their accustomed spirit, and the 
Indians with their characteristic for- 
titude. The garrison was dispersed, 
the town was taken, and the buildings 
set on fire. 

At day-break all the Indians, although 
greatly exhausted by the fatigue of the 
night, waited in a body, and requested 
the holy father to conduct them to the 
bell, that they might perform their ho- 
mages and testify their veneration for 
it. Father Nicholas was not a little 
disconcerted at this solemn request, and 
De Rouville, with many of the French- 
men, who were witnesses, laughed at 
it most unrighteously. But the father 
was not entirely discomfited. As the 
Indians had never heard a bell before, 
he obtained one of the soldiers from 
De Rouville, and despatched him to 
ring it. The sound, in the silence of 
the frosty dawn and the still woods, 
rose loud and deep; it was to the 
simple ears of the Indians as the voice 
of an oracle ; they trembled, and were 
filled with wonder and awe. 

The bell was then taken from the 
belfry, and fastened to a beam with a 
cross-bar at each end, to enable it to 
be carried by four men. In this way 
the Indians proceeded with it home- 
ward, exulting in the deliverance of the 
“miraculous organ.” But it was soon 
found too heavy for the uneven track 
they had to retrace, and, in conse- 
quence, when they reached their start- 
ing point, on the shore of lake Cham- 
plain, they buried it, with many bene- 
dictions from Father Nicholas, until 
they could come with proper means 
to carry it away. 
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As soon as the ice was broken up, 
Father Nicholas assembled them again 
in the church, and, having procured a 
yoke of oxen, they proceeded to bring 
in the bell. In the mean time all the 
squaws and papoosses had been inform- 
ed of its marvellous powers and capa- 
cities, and the arrival of it was looked 
to as one of the greatest events “ in the 
womb of time.” Nor did it prove far 
short of their anticipations. One even- 
ing, while they were talking and com- 
muning together, a mighty sound was 
heard approaching in the woods; it 
rose louder and louder; they listened, 
they wondered, and began to shout and 
cry, “ It is the bell.” 

It was so. Presently the oxen, sur- 
rounded by the Indians, were seen 
advancing from the woods; the beam 
was laid across their shoulders, and, as 
the bell swung between them, it sound- 
ed wide and far. On the top of the 
beam a rude seat was erected, on 
which sat Father Nicholas, the most 
triumphant of mortal men, adorned 
with a wreath round his temples ; the 
oxen, too, were ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers. In this triumphal 
array, in the calm of a beautiful evening, 
when the leaves were still and green, 
and while the roar of Le longue Saulte 
rapid, softened by distance, rose like 
the hum of a pagan multitude rejoicing 
in the restoration of an idol, they ap- 
proached the village. 

The bell, in due season, was elevated 
to its place in the steeple, and, at 
the wonted hours of matins and ves- 
pers, it still cheers with its clear and 
swelling voice the solemn woods and 
the majestic St. Lawrence. 
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THREE ODES, 
Translated from the German of Klopstock, by J. A. Heraud, Esq. 


THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD. 


Trembling I rejoice, 

Nor would believe the Voice, 

If that the Eternal were 

Not the Great Promiser ! 

For, oh! I know, I feel 

I am a sinner still — 

Should know, should feel the same, 

The sorrow and the shame; 

Albeit Deity my spot 

More clearly shewn to me had not, 

Unveiling to my wiser view 

‘The wounded soul’s condition true. 
With bended knee, 

Astonished and intensely praying, 

My soul rejoices at the saying 
That I my God shall see! 


Oh! meditate the thought divine, 

Thou thought-capacious soul of mine, 

Who near the body’s grave art ever, 

Yet art eternal, and shalt perish never ! 

Not that thou venturest into 

The Holiest of all to go— 

Much unconsidered, never prized, 

Ne’er celebrated, ne’er agnised ! — 

Celestial graces 

Have in the Sanctuary their dwelling places ; — 

From afar only but one softened glimmer, 
So that therewith I die not suddenly — 

One beam, which night of earth for me makes dimmer, 
Of Thy bright glory let me see ! 


The man how great! who thus his prayer preferred — 
‘* Grace have I found of Thee! 
Then shew Thy glory unto me !””— 
Thus dared, and by the Infinite was heard ! 
That Land of Golgotha he never entered ; — 
Once, only once, he failed in God to trust — 
An early death avenged the doubt he ventured ! — 
How great proved him a punishment so just ! 
Him hid the Father on the clouded Hill; 
The Filial Glory passed the finite o’er ;— 
God of God spake! the trump the while was still, 
Nor did the thunder’s voice on Sinai roar ! 
Now, in that cloud of seeming night 
He sees already, in the light 
Of day, no shade makes visibler, 
Long centuries —(so we aver) — 
Beyond the hounds of time ; and, feeling free 
Of moments passed successively, 
Thy glory now beholdeth he— 
Holy! holy ! holy! 


Most nameless rapture of my soul! 
Thought of the Vision blest to come ! 
My great assurance and my goal! 
The Rock whereon I stand, and gaze up to my heavenly home ! 
When that the terrors both of Sin and Death 
Fearfully threat to prostrate me beneath, 
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Upon this rock, oh! let me stand, 

Thou whom the Dead of God behold! 
When grasped in the almighty hand 

Of Death, that may not be controlled ! 


My soul, above mortality 
Exalt thyself! 


Look up, and see — 


Behold the Father's glory radiant shine 
In the human face of Jesus Christ divine! 
Hosanna! let the loud Hosanna tell — 


The plenitude of Deity 


Doth in the man Christ Jesus dwell !— 


Yet scarcely sounds the cherub’s harp - 
Scarce sounds the voice—it trembles 


~it shakes ! 
trembles! Now it wakes! 


Hosanna! Hosanna! 
The plenitude of Deity 
Doth in the humanity 

Of Christ Jesus dwell ! 


Even then, when on our world shone brighter still 
A god-beam, and Redemption did fulfil 


That prophecy of blood 


-when he knew scorn 


And woe, whereto none else was ever born- 
Unseen by mortals, Cherubim beheld 

The Father's glory, unexcell’d, 

Shine in the face, where aye it shone, 


Of the co-eternal Son! 


I see—I see the Witness ! 


Lo! 


Seven midnights, sore perplexed, had he 
Doubted, and with severest agony 


Adoring, wrestled so ! — 


Yes, him I see— 


To him appears the Risen! 


His hands explore 


The wounds divine ; and now perceiveth he 
(About him heaven and earth expire !) 
In the Son’s face the glory of his Sire !— 


1 hear him ! 


He exclaims—in doubt no more — 


( About him heaven and earth expire !) 


** Thou art my Lord and God—the God whom I adore!” 


This Ode, if one of considerable 
piety, and enthusiastic in a high de- 
gree, is, nevertheless, difficult of ap- 
prehension to the ordinary reader. Its 
beauties are recondite, and to be sought 
for, as the ideal is in nature, but not in 
vain: they will surely be found by 
those capable of such investigation. In 
a word, it is completely Klopstockian. 
The Odes of Klopstock, to a careless 
reader, or one unacquainted with his 
peculiar genius and characteristic style 
in these singular productions, are apt 
to appear like compositions elaborated 
with much effort. In fact, not long 
ago, it was stated by an English critic, 
deceived by the deserved popularity of 
the Messiah, that this epic was the fruit 
of the poet’s immediate inspirations, 
and that his Odes were mere hot-house 
plants and artificial products. The 
contrary, however, is the fact. 

The Messiah was written slowly, and 
with difficulty ; and its plan and exe- 
cution are both very defective. Ilis 


Odes, on the contrary, are classics in 
their way —original and almost fault- 
less productions. They have, however, 
from their peculiar style and unique 
construction, been hitherto considered 
as untranslatable. Into French, they 
certainly may be; but assuredly they 
might be made to slide pretty easily 
into English verse, and hitch with 
comparative facility even into rhyme. 
Klopstock’s fame, indeed, in bis own 
country, celebrated as he is as the au- 
thor of the Messiah, is principally 
grounded on his Odes; and it may 
be truly said, that in lyric composition 
he is unsurpassed. He strains too 
much, certainly, after new ideas; his 
conceptions are too frequently abstruse, 
and his illustrations far too far-fetched. 
The catachresis is his favourite figure of 
speech—indeed, almost his only figure ; 
for, with this exception, he appears to 
have despised every thing resembling 
a tropical style. There is a bareness 
of diction and a barrenness of imagery 
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—as, for instance, in the above Ode — 
which the vulgar can make nothing of, 
because they find nothing of what they 
have been accustomed to consider as 
poetry, and which abounds so much in 
his Messiah. But if there is bareness 
of diction and barrenness of imagery, 
there is, instead,—what very seldom 
is found in union with that florid im- 
pertinence which is so very popular, 
because it is addressed to those who 
are capable of the sensation only, and 
not the sense, of what is truly poetical, 
—there is thought. Klopstock’s Odes 
are not compact of the poetry of words 
—they are the finest exemplifications 
of the poetry of thought ever excogi- 
tated from an elevated mind. Depth, 
power, sublimity, —these are their at- 
tributes. Yet, let it not be rashly 
deemed that they are wanting in the 
requisites of language—God forbid ! 
They manifest a mastery over his native 
tongue, and an abundance of language, 
such as no poet, in any country, ever 
exhibited more of, except, perhaps, our 
own Milton. Like Milton, Klopstock 
created a style of his own—colloca- 
tions of phrase, and a march of verse, 
to which the phraseology and the versi- 
fication of other poets is mere prose in 
loose metre. But this mastery and 
abundance of language was not dis- 
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played in wrapping round and round 
and round about, with gorgeous dra- 
pery, 2 mean and inane conception ; 
but in always being ready with the 
only appropriate expression for the 
idea which was sought to be embodied. 
Embodied it was: it started forth ab- 
ruptly in its gigantic proportions ; but 
it was not draperied — nay, it was 
scarcely apparelled. Magnificent be- 
yond example as were his ideas in 
these sublime effusions, they startle 
from their nakedness, and overwhelm 
with their impetuosity of movement. 
Were these Odes properly translated 
into English, we feel certain that they 
would give a new character to much of 
our national poetry, and influence be- 
neficially its spirit and form. They 
would turn the attention of the poetical 
student to the matter, rather than the 
manner, of poesy ;—they would shew 
him how to compose with thoughts 
rather than words, with ideas rather 
than images—how to create, in the 
true sense of the word, rather than to 
combine ;—in a word, they would 
teach him to avoid commonplaces, and 
to ascend, with a bold eagle-wing, 
into the region of originality, sub- 
limity, and power! 

The following Ode, probably, may 
wear a more popular aspect : — 


AND THUSNELDA. 


*«* Ha! there comes he, with sweat, with Roman blood, 


With battle-dust bedeck’d ! 


Never so fair 


Was Herman — never flamed 


His eye so brightly yet! 


Come! for desire I tremble ! 


The eagle, the blood-dropping sword ! 


Reach to me 
Come, breathe 


Here—rest in mine embrace 
From the too fearful fight ! 


Rest here, that 1 may wipe away the sweat 
Off from thy brow, and from thy cheek the blood — 


How glows thy cheek ! 


Thus ne’er 


Thusnelda Herman loved ! 


Not even then, when in the oak-shade first 

With thy brown arm thou wilder compass’d me ; 
Flying, I stayed, and saw 
Th’ undying fame in thee 


Which now is thine. 


Relate it all in groves, 


That timidly Augustus, with his gods, 
Drinks nectar now —that more 


Immortal Herman is !” 


** Why curlest thou my hair? 
Dead father before us ? 


Lies not the dumb 
Oh, had his host 

Augustus led —there he 
Might lie yet bloodier !” 
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“* Herman —nay, let me raise thy sinking hair, 
That o’er the garland threat its tresses may ; — 
Siegmar is with the gods ! — 
Follow —nor weep for him!” 


It may be necessary to explain this 
Ode. Under the popular name of 
Herman, Klopstock celebrated the 
great Arminius, the chieftain of the 
Cheruschians, a tribe in northern Ger- 
many. After serving in Illyria, and 
there learning the Roman arts of war- 
fare, Arminius returned to his native 
country, and fought successfully for 
its independence, defeating the Roman 
legions, under the command of Varus, 
with great slaughter, which defeat so 
mortified the proconsul and some of 
his officers, that he killed himself, and 
they followed his example. His head 
was afterwards sent to Augustus, who 
was so concerned for the defeat, that 
he for some months let the hair of his 
head and beard grow, and sometimes 
knocked his head against the door, 
crying out, “ Quintilius Varus, give 
me my legions again!” And ever 
after he observed the anniversary of 
this calamity as a day of sorrow and 
mourning. 

Upon this hero's fortunes Klopstock 







THE TWO 





wrote three bardits, or choral dramas, 
and several odes. The above the ce- 
lebrated Angelica Kauffman selected 
for the illustration of her pencil, and 
presented the picture to the poet, with 
some other illustrations of his works, 
in token of her admiration. It was 
her own portrait, in the character of 
Thusnelda, (the heroic wife of Ar- 
minius), attired in a purple vest, a 
quiver suspended over the shoulder, 
the arms almost bare, encircled with 
wreaths of wild flowers intermingled 
with oak leaves, in which she clasps a 
Roman eagle, whereon her eyes are 
rivetted with an expression of rap- 
turous delight. 

In these compositions, Klopstock 
indulged his patriotic affection. Our 


love of country is not less intense than 
his; and it is with this feeling that we 
translate the following Ode, in which 
the poet places in competition the two 
muses of Germany and England, not 
niggardly denying her due praise to 
the latter : — 


MUSES. 


I saw —oh, tell me, saw I what now is, 

Or what shall be ?—with Britain’s Muse I saw 
The German in the race compete, 
Fly ardent for the crowning goal. 


There, where the prospect terminates, two goals 


Closed the career. 


Oaks of the forest one 


Shaded ; and near the other waved 
Palms in the glimmer of the eve. 


To contest used, the Muse of Albion stept 
Into the arena proudly, as when she 
Dared mate the Grecian Muse, and brave 
The heroine of the Capitol. 


She saw her young and trembling rival, who 
With high emotion trembled ; yea, her cheek 
With roses, worthy of victory, 
Glowed, and her golden hair flew wide. 


With pain already in her throbbing breast, 

She held the breath restrained ; hung, forward bent, 
Towards the goal ;—the herald raised 
His trump—her eyes swam drunkenly. 


Proud of thy courage, of herself, thee scanned 
The lofty Britoness with noble glance, 


Tuiscone. 


“ Yes, near the bards 


I grew with thee in oaken groves ; — 


But I was told thou wert no more. 


O Muse ! 


Pardon, if that thou art inmortal, me 
Pardon, that now I first am taught 


What at the goal I’ll better learn ! 
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Yonder it stands ;— but mark the further one! 


See’st thou its crown ? 


This courage thus suppressed, 


This silence proud, this look of fire 
Fixed on the earth—I know it well! 


Yet, ponder once again, ere sounds to thee 


The herald’s dangerous signal. 


Strove not I 


With her of old Thermopyle, 
And eke with her of the Seven Hills ?”’ 


She spake. 


The solemn, the decisive time 


Approaches with the herald. With a look 
Of ardour spake Teutona quick — 
“« Thee I, admiring, love, O Muse! 


But dearer yet love immortality 


And yonder palms! 


Oh,— if thy genius will, — 


Touch them before me ;—but, e’en then, 
Will I seize likewise on the crown ! 


Oh, how I tremble! 


Ye immortal gods ! 


I haply may reach first the goal sublime ! — 
Then may I feel, O Britoness ! 


Thy breath on my loose flowing locks! 


The herald clanged. With eagle speed they flew,— 
Their far career smoked up with dust, like clouds ;— 
I looked — beyond the oak the dust, 
Still billowing, hid them from my sight! 


In this graceful manner the poet 
leaves the victory undecided. The 
oak, in the above Ode, is emblematic 
of patriotic poetry, and the palm-tree 
of religious poetry, as derived from the 
Fast. 

We must return for a moment to the 
subject of the first Ode. It was writ- 
ten as a recollection of a high state of 
enthusiasm into which Klopstock was 
thrown, upon occasion of the death of 
his wife, Meta Klopstock, who shews 
so interestingly to the English reader in 
Richardson's Correspondence. In a 
letter to Cramer, Klopstock giveS an 
account of her dying moments. It is 
too touching to be here inserted. He 
afterwards wrote a series of letters to 
his departed Meta, in which he de- 
scribes his feelings of pious ecstasy, at 
the moment of her departure, which 
were such (so he describes them) as 
he should have felt for a martyr over 
whom he had seen heaven open. After 
her death, he wept not; nor yet was 
he in that state of emotion in which 
one cannot weep. “ She is not far 
from me,” he said; “ and Thou wert 
not far from me: we were both in the 
hand of the Omnipresent!” After some 
time, he wished to see that which, just 
before, they had called his Meta. They 
prevented him ; and a second stillness 
came into his soul, and he said to one 
of his friends, “ Then I will forbear : 


she will rise again!” On the following 
night, he felt a renewal of a mystical 
feeling,which he once experienced in his 
youth, when he thought himself dying, 
with the addition of a sweet stillness 
never felt by him before. The hour 
was blessed, and convinced him of his 
own salvation. He indulged in dreams 
of her felicity,though imperfectly. His 
soul expanded, and detached itself 
from earth, and rose, as in this same 
Ode on the Contemplation or Beatific 
Vision of God, until he beheld, in 
idea, the revelations, made to the seer 
of the Apocalypse, of the Lamb on 
Mount Sion, adorned with glorious 
wounds, and encircled by the re- 
deemed, whose harps resounded as 
the sea, and as the voice of thunder. 
“T will take leave of thee,” he ex- 
claims, “no more! We are both in 
the hand of Him who is every where !” 

To so high a state of mystical en- 
thusiasm could Klopstock exalt his 
feelings. It was under the influence 
of such inspiration that he expressed 
the assured belief of the truth, as it is 
illustrated in the records of revelation. 
These were grounds of faith and con- 
solation indeed! Only those who 
have arrived at such elevation of spirit 
can properly appreciate the force of 
the evidence, or the degree of the 
assurance. 
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From a very early period of the Chris- 
tian era an intercourse existed between 
Russia and Greece, a circumstance that 
would doubtless have contributed ma- 
terially to the civilisation of the former, 
had not the difference of religious faith, 
as well as of national manners, checked 
improvement. These obstacles were, 
in a considerable degree, removed by 
the conversion of Vladimir the Great. 
In the tenth century the arts found 
their way into Russia: temples were 
erected on the models of the Greek 
churches, and they were adorned with 
mosaic paintings and sculpture. There 
is every reason, too, to suppose that, 
but for the calamitous wars and poli- 
tical disorders which afterwards ha- 
rassed Russia, that country would, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
have been for the rest of Europe what 


Europe was for Russia in the reign of 


Peter the Great. 

Subsequently, when they had suc- 
ceeded in casting off the yoke of the 
Monguls, the Russian monarchs per- 
ceived the necessity of enlightening and 
humanising their subjects. Foreign 
artists were invited to settle in their 
dominions; yet they effected no sen- 
sible improvement, nor was there any 
reciprocity of feeling between them and 
the people whom they had been called 
to instruct. Russia needed a bold and 
commanding spirit, capable at once of 
exciting and directing its hitherto torpid 
energies —a regenerating genius. Such 
a one she found in the person of Peter. 
With a mind capable of conceiving the 
loftiest plans, and gifted with resolu- 
tion and promptitude that surmounted 
every obstacle, this enlightened monarch 
determined to call into action the men- 
tal powers of the people whom he go- 
verned, to break down the barrier that 
had hitherto separated Russia from civi- 
lised Europe, and to let in upon her 
that intellectual light which had so long 
been excluded. With an influence of 
which there exists, perhaps, no corre- 
sponding example throughout all his- 
tory, Peter moulded a vast empire to 
his single will. He resolved to trans- 
plant, not only the severer sciences, but 
likewise the finer arts, into the North ; 
and with this view, he did not content 
himself with inviting over foreigners, 

* Count Pietro Rotari, of Verona, 
Fontebasso 
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but sent out many Russian youths of 
talent, that they might obtain instruc- 
tion in other countries. Among these 
were Zemtzov and Yeropkin, who ac- 
quired distinction as architects; Ni- 
kishin, Matviev, Zakharov, Merkuriev, 
and Vassilievsky, as painters. Nikishin, 
in particular, enjoyed the emperor's 
favour, and was appointed portrait- 
painter to the court. Of the works of 
these artists little can, at present, be 
said with confidence; yet the produc- 
tions generally attributed to Matviev 
display considerable beauties,—correct- 
ness of design, powerful colouring, and 
much grace of execution. He may very 
fairly be classed with some of the ablest 
masters of the Dutch school. From the 
time of Peter, the churches, especially 
in the two capitals of the empire, began 
to be erected in a superior style, and 
were adorned with handsome paintings. 
On their return from abroad, the artists 
do not appear to have wanted either 
encouragement or employment: their 
numbers, too, grftiually increased, as 
they formed pupils of their own, who, 
in their turn, instructed others. In pro- 
portion as the arts spread themselves, 
their patrons became more numerous, 
and they were more and more appre- 
ciated; while the palaces, churches, 
and elegant private buildings that now 
arose, indicated the attention bestowed 
on architecture. 

What Peter had thus wisely and 
auspiciously commenced, was neglect- 
ed by his immediate successors ; and 
foreigners were employed in preference 
to native artists. ‘The commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign was more propi- 
tious: the political calm enabled that 
empress to turn her attention to the in- 
ternal state of her dominions, and the 
farther embellishment of the capital. 
Many magnificent structures were 
erected in this reign; among which are 
the Smolny Monastery, tlie Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburgh, and that of 
Zarskoe-Selo—all noble monuments of 
architecture. With respect to the first 
mentioned of these edifices, Quarenghi 
used to say, that he could never look 
at the church of the Smolny Monastery 
without taking off his hat. Rotari, the 
celebrated historical painter, and Fonte- 
basso,* visited Russia at this period. 


1707, died 1762. Fran. Salvatore 
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The former of these artists executed the 
beautiful Nativity for the monastery of 

Alexander Nevsky; in which he 
availed himself of the poetical idea that 
originated with Correggio, making the 
light to proceed from the infant Saviour ; 
and although it must be confessed, that 
in beauty of chiaroscuro and colouring 
he is here decidedly inferior to his 
eminent predecessor, he has surpassed 
him in purity and correctness of de- 
sign. Rotari likewise painted a num- 
ber of portraits, which are in the Palace 
of Peterhoff. The works of Fontebasso 
are to be met with at Zarskoe-Selo, 
and other imperial palaces: his style 
partakes very much of that of Tiepolo. 
Torelli was another eminent Italian 
painter who was invited to Russia at 
this epoch. 

Satisfied as she was with the per- 
formances of these artists, Elizabeth 
did not slight the talents of her own 
subjects ; but, with the view of foster- 
ing native genius, and exciting it to 
emulation, she founded the Academy 
of Arts in the year 1758. At this very 
period Russia possessed an artist of 
whom she is justly proud, Kako- 
rinov, (by birth a Siberian), one of 
the earliest professors in the infant 
institution. Among the pupils who 
first distinguished themselves may 
be mentioned Bazhenov and Starov, 
both architects; and the historical 
painters Losenko and Kozlov, the 
former of whom proved a valuable ac- 
quisition to the arts, while the latter 
founded a school of painting. 

Such was the state of the arts in 
Russia when the second Catherine 
ascended the throne, an event that gave 
a fresh impulse to their progress. This 
munificent sovereign was not sparing 
of her favour to the arts: she granted 
a privilege to the Academy, bestowed 
on it considerable sums for premiums, 
and, in 1765, laid the first stone of the 
magnificent edifice henceforth appro- 
priated to it. Anxious that the in- 
tended structure should be in every 
respect worthy its destination, the em- 
press caused the various designs to be 
submitted to the Academy of Arts at 
Paris, who gave a decided preference 
to that of Kakorinov. 
and imposing -edifice is ornamented 
with pilasters of the Doric order, and is 
in every respect one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in E ‘urope— a colossal 
fabric worthy of the great Catherine. 

Bashenov and Starov, two other 
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architects, studied under Kakorinov 
and La Motte; the former, who died 
in 1799, was an artist of very superior 
talent, of which he displayed an incon- 
testable proof in his designs for the 
restoration of the Kremlin, a project 
that has unfortunately not been com- 
pleted. Starov, who died about ten 
years before his fellow-student, was 
likewise a man of great ability in his 
profession: he erected the church of 
the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky, 
one of the finest buildings of its kind 
in Russia; the Tauridan Palace, an 
edifice that will stand a comparison 
with the best of Palladio’s works; the 
elegant church of St. Sophia, at Zar- 
skoe-Selo, and various other buildings. 

Losenko has been termed the Lomo- 
nosov of painting ; for, like that great 
poet, he is the first Russian artist ‘who 
obtained classical celebrity, and who 
has left models worthy the imitation of 
his countrymen. His style of design 
is masterly and correct, and he deserves 
to be considered the founder of the 
Russian school. Notwithstanding that 
he studied at Paris when Boucher was 
in vogue, his good taste led him to 
reject the affected style then so much 
applauded, and to take nature for his 
guide and model. The antique, too, 
he studied with great attention ; and, 
although his colouring cannot be ad- 
mired, he deserves commendation as 
being the first Russian artist who set 
his countrymen an example of good 
taste. All his compositions are dis- 
tinguished for the feeling and intelli- 
gence which they display. It is im- 
possible to behold his head of the 
apostle St. Andrew, without being pene- 
trated by the expression of resignation 
and devout humiliation exhibited in 
that masterly production. 

Koslov, the historical painter, was, if 
not endued with genius, at least a man 
of considerable talent, and contributed 
in no small degree to the cultivation of 
the art, by the interest he took in the 
welfare of the academy. He esta- 
blished besides a school of his own, 
which produced many clever painters. 
Among the other artists belonging to 
this period, we may reckon the portrait 
painter Rokotov, and the engravers 
‘Tchemesov and kKolpakov; all of whom 
were already known to the public 
at the commencement of Catherine’s 
reign. 

Under the auspices of that sovereign, 


seconded by the zeal of the various 
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professors, the academy increased its 
numbers and reputation from year to 
year; nor was it long before foreign 
artists began to consider it an honour 
to have their names enrolled in the 
list of its members. Falconet, the 
celebrated sculptor—Doyen,* the his- 
torical painter—Lampi, and other emi- 
nent artists, were among the first who 
had this distinction conferred upon 
them. Felten, a native artist, an archi- 
tect by profession, and the pupil of 
Count Rastrelli, belongs to this period. 
He erected many elegant structures ; 
and the staircase which he constructed 
in the academy, is esteemed a chef- 
deuvre of its kind. 

Solicitous to promote the progress 
of the fine arts, as far as the encourage- 
ment of the sovereign could contribute 
to this praiseworthy object, the mu- 
nificent Catherine spared no expense 
in erecting and embellishing splendid 
edifices, and other public monuments ; 
in purchasing collections of paintings, 
statues, antiquities, and works of art. 
She presented the academy with a 
series of alabaster casts from the 
antique, formed the Gallery of the 
Hermitage, and, in short, left no 
means unemployed to inspire her 
subjects with a refined taste, and to 
elevate Russia in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. Her example was soon followed 
by the opulent nobility, who now 
began to collect productions of art; 
so that in a short time Russia could 
boast of possessing many very fine gal- 
leries. During this reign, taste, which 
had hitherto been a tender exotic plant, 
became naturalised in the North, and 
now extended its roots and branches 
with the vigour of a plant accustomed 
to the soil. Within the space of about 
thirty years, the academy sent forth no 
fewer than one thousand artists of dif- 
ferent descriptions, who, settling in 
various parts of the empire, carried 
the arts into the remotest provinces. 
Among these, the following are some 
of the most eminent. 

In historical painting, Sokolov, 
Akimov, Ugriumov ; in portrait, Le- 
vitzky, Borovinovsky, Shtshukin ; in 
landscape, Shtshedrin, Matviev,Ivanov, 
Martinov; and in architectural sub- 
jects, Alexiev and Vorobiev. Sokolov, 
who unfortunately died prematurely, 
was an artist of considerable talents : 
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he excelled in both drawing and colour- 
ing. At first he adopted the style of 
Pompeo Battoni, who, at the time 
when Sokolov visited Italy, was in 
great vogue; but his later works were 
of a more original character; and there 
is every reason to believe that had he 
lived longer he would have formed a 
decided manner of his own. His pic- 
ture of Mercury lulling Argus to Sleep, 
(which is in the academy), and his 
Presentation of the Virgin, after Pietro 
Testa, in the Monastery of St. Alex- 
ander Nevsky, are two of his best per- 
formances. To Akimov the Academy 
was under great obligations, for the 
zeal with which he directed the studies 
of the pupils, and the earnestness of 
manner, as well as elegance of lan- 
guage, with which he endeavoured to 
inspire them with enthusiasm for their 
profession; for he was not only an 
able artist, but a man of superior at- 
tainments, and a devoted admirer of 
the ancients. His picture of Hercules 
on the Funeral Pile is a masterly pro- 
duction. Ugriumov was an artist not 
unworthy the reputation he enjoyed, 
although he will probably be better 
known hereafter as the instructor of 
Yegorov and Shebuev, than by his own 
performances. 

Levitzky, one of the earliest native 
artists who distinguished themselves 
in portrait painting, acquired consi- 
derable celebrity about the commence- 
ment of Catherine’s reign, and had a 
peculiar, but not ungraceful style. His 
friend Borovinovsky, although he oc- 
casionally employed his pencil on 
sacred subjects for various churches, 
owed his reputation chiefly to his por- 
traits. This artist, who was a native 
of Little Russia, was introduced to 
the empress’s favour by the following 
circumstance :—during Catherine’s me- 
morable journey through her southern 
dominions, temporary structures were 
erected at different stations for her re- 
ception, wherever sufficient accommo- 
dation could not be found in the vil- 
lages where she stopped. Being 
employed to decorate one of these 
imperial caravansaries, Borovinovsky 
painted on the walls of the principal 
apartment two allegorical subjects— 
one of which represented an ancient 
Grecian sage reading a copy of the 
Russian code, and the empress her- 








* Gabriel Francois Doyen, born at Paris 1726, died at St. Petersburg, June 5, 


1606. 
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self, in the form of Minerva, explaining 
to him the contents of the volume. In 
the second picture were seen Peter the 
reat watering the earth, and Catherine 
following him, and scattering seed ; 
behind them were two genii— the 
young princes Alexander and Con- 
stantine. The empress was pleased 
to express her approbation of the in- 
genious and flattering compliment ; 
and, having inquired the artist’s name, 
ordered him to be sent to St. Peters- 
burg to study under Lampy, whom he 
soon rivalled in ability. Had his early 
education been more favourable, he 
would, in all probability, have attained 
greater eminence in his profession: as 
it was, few have surpassed him in 
industry, or produced a greater number 
of works. With regard, too, both to 
invention and to the mechanical part 
of his art, he may very deservedly be 
esteemed one of the most skilful painters 
Russia has produced. His best works 
are distinguished by freshness of colour- 
ing, and a masterly finish of his 
draperies. He painted the portraits 
of most of the imperial family. Shtshu- 
kin, who was a pupil of the Academy, 
also distinguished himself in portrait. 
His likeness of the Emperor Paul is 
one of his most celebrated perform- 
ances. 

Shtshedrin’s landscapes are far better 
in point of composition than colouring ; 
for which reason the engravings from 
them are more satisfactory than the 
originals. This artist executed a num- 
ber of pieces for the Emperor Paul ; 
many of which possess great merit. 
Matviev, who resided at Rome, where 
his works have obtained for him a 
celebrity even in that sanctuary of the 
arts, pursued his profession with the 
enthusiasm that accompanies genius. 
He was deeply enamoured with the 
beauties of nature; and his pencil por- 
trayed them with taste and fidelity. 
Ivanov did not confine himself exclu- 
sively to landscape, but occasionally 
chose battle-pieces for his subjects. 
His paintings, however, are far from 
numerous—the greater part of his pro- 
ductions consisting of drawings; and 
his performances of this kind exhibit 
extraordinary ability. Martinov, the 
pupil of Shtshedrin, executed an asto- 
nishing number of paintings; some of 
which are really admirable, both for 
freedom of pencil and truth of colour- 
ing. Alexiev may not unjustly be 
termed the Russian Canaletti: his 
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best works are nature itself—perfect 
illusion. His pupil, Vorobiev, is not 
unworthy such a master. Evreinov 
deserves, too, to be mentioned as the 
best painter in enamel of this period. 
Having thus briefly enumerated the 
chief painters, who may be considered 
as belonging to the age of Catherine 
the Great, we will now direct our 
attention to the professors of another 
of the fine arts. Previously to the 
reign of that sovereign, Russia pos- 
sessed no native sculptors; for, from 
the time of Vladimir,—when, on the 
conversion of that prince to Christianity, 
the idols of Paganism were destroyed, 
to that of Peter, the only statues were 
gold or silver images, wrought by fo- 
reigners, and either sent as presents to 
the tzars from various European courts, 
or purchased in other countries. These 
ornaments of the palaces of the ancient 
sovereigns of Russia were more valuable 
for their material than as works of art. 
Peter was the first who attempted to 
encourage sculpture in his dominions, 
or to collect any of its productions. 
To him Russia is indebted for the 
acquisition of the celebrated Tauridan 
Venus, so called from being placed in 
the palace of that name. This figure 
is a work of the very first class, and 
belongs to the best period of Grecian 
art. Although little known by reputa- 
tion out of Russia, this Venus will 
bear a comparison with her namesake 
at Florence ; and, in some respects, is 
even superior to that admirable pro- 
duction of the chisel :—the Medicean 
Venus is a full-grown woman—the 
Tauridan agirl. The equestrian figure 
of Peter, and the statue of the Empress 
Anne, both executed during the reign of 
Elizabeth, deserve some notice as works 
of art ; but it is doubtful whether they 
were the productions of natives or fo- 
reigners. In fact, Russia can hardly 
be said to have had any sculptor until 
the appearance of Gordiev. This artist, 
who was one of the first pupils that 
issued from the Academy in the reign 
of Catherine, possessed great purity of 
taste ; and in the style of his draperies 
approached to the antique. Among 
his numerous works, one that deserves 
to be particularised is a terra-cotta 
figure, representing Autumn, intended 
as a companion to another of Spring, 
by Falconet ; and the preference must 
be given to that of the Russian artist. 
Shubin was also a very able sculptor: 
his busts are full of life, and the flesh 
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is nature itself. All the varieties of 
surface are characterised, but without 
affectation or harshness on the one 
hand, or excessive softness on the other. 
In his productions of this class he is 
almost unequalled ; in statues he was 
less successful. Theodosius Shtshe- 
drin, brother to the landscape painter, 
was a clever modellist. He studied at 
Paris under Pigalle ; and on his return 
to his own country executed several 
beautiful things in the style of that 
sculptor. Ideal beauty was what he 
did not aim at; but he imitated nature 
with great skill. His Marsyas, his 
Sleeping Endymion, the figure of a 
youth, after Pigalle, and the Saviour 
bearing the Cross, a bas-relief in the 
Kazan church, are his best works. 
The next artist that calls our attention 
is Kozlovsky, a man of indisputable 
genius. Ardour of imagination, vi- 
gorous conception, and boldness of 
execution, characterise all the produc- 
tions of his chisel. An admirer and 
imitator of Michael Angelo, Kozlovsky 
was apt at times to make too great a 
display of his anatomical knowledge, 
and to give too great relief to the 
muscles. All his performances have 
so nearly the same merits and defects, 


that it is not easy to assign a preference 
to any single one, unless an exception 
be made in favour of a figure of a 
Nymph, in the collection of the Em- 


press Alexandra Pheodorovna. The 
colossal statue of Suvarov, at St. Peters- 
burg, and that of Samson, at Peterhof, 
were executed by him; as were like- 
wise several terra-cottas in the Gallery 
ofthe Hermitage. The name of Martos 
is known even beyond the limits of 
Russia as that of one of the first-rate 
sculptors of modern times. In his 
own country he is certainly superior to 
any who have yet appeared. His style, 
which is different from that of any of 
his contemporaries, is formed upon an 
intelligent study of the antique; and 
many of his w orks may be pronounced 
in the highest degree beautiful. Yet 
his productions, it must be confessed, 
display less energy than those of 
Kozlovsky ; but they are free from the 
defects of that artist, and better satisfy 
a critical eye. If they do not strike so 
forcibly at the first glance, their beauties 
become more and more apparent every 
time they are beheld; and the longer 
they are examined the greater the de- 
light they afford. If, 


too, they do not 
possess the grace 


and motion which 
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captivate us so much in Canova’s 
figures, neither have they any thing 
forced, affected, or mannered ; defects 
from which the greatest admirers of the 
Italian artist cannot entirely exculpate 
their favourite. The prominent cha- 
racteristics of Martos’ statues are no- 
bleness and dignity, united to elegance, 
truth of detail, and careful execution. 
In his draped figures he is even supe- 
rior to Canova; while, in his bas- 
reliefs, especially in compositions con- 
sisting of a great number of figures, he 
has scarcely any rival. The following 
are a few of his numerous works, which 
deserve to be particularly mentioned : 
a bas-relief (on the monument of the 
Grand Duchess Helena Paulovna) re- 
presenting Hymen extinguishing his 
torch, which will not be less admired, 
after being compared with the beautiful 
things of this kind among the remains 
of ancient art; the monument of the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra Paulovua ; 
that of the Emperor Paul, of which 
the bas-relief on the pedestal, repre- 
senting the imperial family lamenting 
the loss of their parent, is particularly 
fine; the statue of Acteon; and the 
colossal monument erected to Minin 
and Pozharsky. Although he is some- 
what advanced in years, his genius has 
lost nothing of its power; nor do his 
latter works yield to those which he 
executed in his meridian. One of his 
most recent productions is a winged 
Genius, seated on a rock, holding up 
in his right hand a lamp, suspended by 
a chain, and resting his other upon a 
shield, decorated with the arms and 
medallion portrait of the individual for 
whose tomb this elegant sepulchral 
figure is designed. The attitude is 
particularly graceful, and the idea 
highly poetical, and reple te with classic 
simplicity. Prokophiev is the last of 
the sculptors belonging to the period 
of Catherine. In correctness of design 
his figures are inferior to those of 
Martos, yet full of life and spirit, 
although the spectator never forgets, 
while he is beholding them, that he is 
looking at either bronze or marble. 
He executed a great number of works, 
the best of which are his bas-reliefs, 
which discover a fine taste in their 
composition, accompanied with free- 
dom of execution. His Acteon pur- 
sued by his own Dogs; and a Sleep- 
ing Shepherd and Morpheus, are 
admirable. There is likewise by him 
at Peterhoff, a River God, intended 
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to represent the Volkhov, attended by 
Tritons, which manifests the hand of a 
master.” 

We now come to speak of the prin- 
cipal architects who flourished during 
this period. ‘The first Christian temples 
erected in Russia were formed on the 
model of the Greek churches of the 
middle ages, and exhibited the pecu- 
liarities of the Byzantine style. Few 
deviations from this style occur until 
the time of Peter the Great; and the 
usual plan of these edifices was a 
parallelogram, with a nave of four 
ranges of columns, and a semicircular 
tribune for the altar at the extremity. 
Yet, although the ground plans of these 
churches so nearly resembled each 
other, great variety prevailed in the 
facades ; all of which exhibited, more 
or less, the characteristics of oriental 
architecture, such as we find it in the 
buildings ofthe Saracens or Moors — 
a resemblance still farther heightened 
by the form of the cupolas, which are 
decidedly in the fashion of those of 
the east, and which were, without 
doubt, copied by the Russians from 
their Asiatic neighbours. 

From the middle of the fifteenth to 
the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, that is, from the accession of 
Ivan Vassilievitch, Italian architects 
were generally employed by the Rus- 
sian monarchs, who introduced the style 
usually denominated the 'Tedesco- 
Gotico, in which taste they erected 
a great variety of religious and other 
edifices. The Vassily or St. Basil’s 
church at Moscow, is one of the most 
curious and interesting specimens of 
this species of architecture ; for, while 
in the general pyramidal character of 
its elevation it evidently partakes of 
the Gothic style, its numerous cupolas 
—not fewer than ten, all differing from 
one another, render it totally unlike any 
thing met with in the architecture of 
the West ; and it certainly is one of the 
mostextraordinary structures in Europe. 
It is evident that the foreign architects 
of that age endeavoured to conform 
as much as possible to the national 
taste. 

In the eighteenth century the Italian 
style predominated ; and mention has 
already been made by us of one or 
two eminent architects who were em- 
ployed in the reigns of Peter’s imme- 
diate successors. Of those who dis- 
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tinguished themselves in that of Cathe- 
rine, one of the earliest was Feodor 
Volkov, who had studied at Paris 
under the celebrated Dewailly. Avoid- 
ing that superabundance of ornament 
in which his predecessors and many 
of his contemporaries indulged, Vol- 
kov aimed at simplicity and purity, 
and endeavoured to impart to his 
buildings the character most corre- 
sponding with their destination. In 
none of his structures do we perceive 
any superfluous embellishments: on 
the contrary, each feature is appro- 
priate and in its proper place —there 
Is nothing superfluous, nothing defi- 
cieut. In this respect many of his 
designs deserve to be considered as 
models of good taste. Among these, 
the Salt Magazine on the Fontanka 
quay, at St. Petersburg, is a building 
of great architectural merit. (Volkov 
died in 1803.) — Adrian Dmietrievitch 
Zakharov, who was for many years 
professor of architecture in the Aca- 
demy of Arts, and who reared many 
very able pupils, was one of the greatest 
geniuses in his art to whom Russia 
has ever given birth. His designs for 
rebuilding the Isaac church, and those 
for uniting the various buildings of the 
Academy by means of colonnades, are 
in the highest degree magnificent. It 
is to him, likewise, that St. Petersburg 
is indebted for one of its most splendid 
embellishments —the Admiralty. This 
colossal pile, which is as rich in the 
character of its architecture as it is 
imposing in its magnitude and extent, 
was rebuilt by Zakharov, of whose 
talents it will remain a glorious monu- 
ment.—Milnikov, an architect deserv- 
edly held in great estimation for his 
superior abilities, was a pupil of 
Zakharov’s.— Andrew Mikhailov has 
distinguished himself by the erection 
of various elegant structures in St. 
Petersburg and other cities. In the 
capital, where he was likewise em- 
ployed on many private houses, the 
church of St. Catherine, and the house 
occupied by the Russian Academy, are 
two of his principal buildings—The 
Kazan church, the colonnades in the 
gardens at Peterhof, and various other 
works, confer on Voronikhin a just 
title to the celebrity he has attained 
in his profession ; for, notwithstanding 
the defects that are imputed to the 
first-ementioned building, taken alto- 


* Prokophiev died Feb, 22, 1828, in his 70th year. 
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gether it will stand a comparison with 
the finest structures of its class in 
Europe, and its details are particu- 
larly beautiful. In the interior deco- 
ration of the houses he built, Voro- 
nikhin was peculiarly happy.— Both 
Demertzov and Alexander Mikhailov 
may be classed among the best archi- 
tects who appeared at the period of 
which we are now speaking. The 
first built the church of St. Sergius, 
and that of St. Znameny, at St. Peters- 
burg—the latter of which is remarkable 
for the elegance of its interior; and 
Mikhailov displayed great talent in 
the Foundry belonging to the Academy 
of Arts, as well as in many other edi- 
fices and various designs. 

Engraving can hardly be said to 
haye existed at all in Russia till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when Tchemesov 
and Kolpakov, pupils of the English 
artist Smith, who resided several years 
at St. Petersburg, were the first natives 
of any repute in that profession. In 
the time of Catherine, there were not 
only many foreigners who practised 
this art there, but Russia could justly 
boast of the talents of Skorodumov 
and Versenev; the former of whom 
has been denominated her Bartolozzi. 
But, unfortunately, neither of these 
artists rivalled that eminent engraver 
in length of days, both being cut off 
prematurely. 

From the above hasty sketch it 
will be seen, that there is hardly 
any one department of the fine arts 
which did not produce some dis- 
tinguished names during the reign of 
Catherine the Second: yet it must be 
confessed that they did not always 
obtain from their own countrymen the 
encouragement to which their talents 
entitled them, foreigners being gene- 
rally preferred to natives. To the 
honour, however, of Prince Potemkin, 
be it observed, that he uniformly pa- 
tronised Russian artists. Architects 
alone were employed in any degree 
commensurate with the abilities they 
displayed ; so that, but for the foster- 
ing protection which the empress ex- 
tended to all the arts, the indifierence 
shewn by the public would have ma- 
terially checked their progress. It 
is true that Catherine herself derived 


little pleasure irom the finer arts; yet, 
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aware of their importance to society, 
and of the splendour they were capable 
of diffusing over her reign, she omitted 
no opportunity of yielding them the 
sheltering care they needed. If she 
did not admire them as a connoisseur, 
at least she loved them as a mother, 
reared them with solicitude, and watch- 
ed their growth with anxiety; and she 
regarded them, if not with the eyes of 
a critic, with those of an enlightened 
sovereign. Her favourite residence, 
the Hermitage, was also the abode of 
the arts,—a vast museum filled with 
all the treasures wealth could com- 
mand. Nor did she fail to encourage 
artists personally by her commenda- 
tions of their works, or by commissions 
for executing others. Of the progress 
made in architecture during this reign 
there exists ample proof in the nume- 
rous churches, palaces, and public 
buildings, ual both in the capital 
itself and in other parts of the empire: 
neither did the professors of painting 
or sculpture yield to those of the former 
art in their exertions. Sculpture may, 
in fact, be said to have formed itself 
entirely within this period ; and, were 
there no other monuments of Cathe- 
rine’s reign save the noble Hall of 
St. George, in the Winter Palace, de- 
signed by Quarenghi, and decorated 
with the productions of Gordiev, Mar- 
tos, Kozlovsky, and Shubin, this alone 
would suffice to shew what the Rus- 
sians are capable of accomplishing in 
this art, and the fostering patronage 
with which that great empress encou- 
raged native talent. 

The brief reign of Paul was not the 
least brilliant era in the annals of 
Russian art. That unfortunate sove- 
reign loved the fine arts; and, while 
he regretted the indifference of the 
public towards them, endeavoured, by 
his own example, to inspire his sub- 
jects with a taste for their beauties. 
During his government, Peterhof was 
embellished with a number of bronze 
statues, the productions of Kozlovsky, 
Martos, Shtshedrin, and Prokophiev ; 
a variety of pictures and statues were 
likewise executed by Russian artists 
for the Mikhailov Palace ;* and casts 
from the antique were taken for the 
purpose of decorating the gardens 
attached to the different imperial re- 


* An eluborately-detailed description of this structure and its embellishments 
will be found in Kotzebue’s work, entitled, “ The Most Remarkable Year of my 
Lite.” ' 
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sidences ; while the Kazan Cathedral, 
and a vast number of other churches 
and public buildings, all erected within 
the space of those five years, excite our 
astonishment at the ardour and rapidity 
with which so many vast projects were 
accomplished within so short a period. 
Paul esteemed not only the arts but 
their professors, and shewed great per- 
sonal regard towards both Bazhenov 
and Shtshedrin (the landscape-painter). 
Whoever was gifted with talents ca- 
pable of contributing towards the na- 
tional glory was sure to experience the 
favour of the einperor: nor has his 
consort, the Empress Maria Pheodor- 
ovna, shewn herself a less zealous 
patron of the arts. 

Such was the state of the fine arts 
in Russia at the time of Alexander's 
accession. Many of the artists who 
had distinguished themselves in the 
reign of Catherine were now no more ; 
yet there were several who survived, 
and still continued to employ their 
talents: of a few of these the best 
productions are to be assigned to this 
epoch. From henceforward the arts 
flourished with fresh vigour: under 
the auspices of Count Stroganov, the 


enlightened president of the academy, 
that institution thrived from day to 
day, and was distinguished by an in- 
crease of the sovereign’s munificence 
and favour. The embellishment of the 
new Kazan church afforded employ- 
ment to the talents of numerous Rus- 


sian artists. New buildings rose up, 
not only in the two capitals and the 
cities of the empire, but even in the 
smaller towns and villages. Taste 
spread itself in every direction ; while 
the government, on its part, afforded 
all the encouragement in its power, 
and gave every opportunity to native 
genius to display itself, and to emulate 
those countries most distinguished in 
this career. 

This will doubtlessly be consi- 
dered by many as a very partial and 
exaggerated statement; but when we 
consider how- little is known to fo- 
reigners of either the state of litera- 
ture or the arts in Russia,—how few 
travellers have bestowed on them any 
notice beyond a few cursory remarks, 
we ought not to dispute, if not actually 
their existence, their merit, because we 
ourselves are unacquainted with them. 
The vast number of artists of every 
description who appeared during the 
reign of Alexander might, if stated 
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here, excite incredulity; yet, after 
making every deduction, and granting 
that the majority did not rise above 
mediocrity, there will still remain an 
ample list of eminent names :—#in 
historical painting those of Yegorov, 
Shebuev, Andrew Ivanov, Bessonov, 
Sassonov, Basin, Bruni, and Briulov; 
in portrait, Varnik, Kiprensky, and 
Venetzianov; in architectural compo- 
sition, Vorobiev ; in landscape, Shtshe- 
drin and Bode; in engraving, Utkin, 
Tchesky, Galactianov, and Skotnikov ; 
in sculpture, Demut-Malinovsky, Pi- 
menov, Sokolov, Holberg, and Krilov ; 
in gem-cutting, Dobrokotov; and in 
architecture, Stasov, Melnikov, Hom- 
zin, Dudin, Kalashnikov, Glinka, 
Mayer, Elson, Alexander Briulov, &c. 
Nor would many of these suffer by 
being compared with the most distin- 
guished artists of other countries. 
Yegorov is a painter of whom his 
country has just reason to be proud: 
his drawing is admirable, his composi- 
tion excellent, his style elevated and 
noble. It is granted that somewhat 
more force of expression is desirable 
in the countenances of his figures, and 
that neither his linear nor aérial per- 
spective will bear rigid criticism, but 
in every other respect he merits the 
appellation of the Raphael of Russia ; 
and even at Rome, the productions 
which he there executed excited asto- 
nishment. His Christ in the Prison, 
painted about ten or a dozen years 
ago, is a truly sublime work of art: 
the figure of the Saviour is inimitably 
drawn, nor can any thing be more 
finely painted than the flesh, particu- 
larly the neck, breast, and shoulders ; 
that, too, of the man who is binding 
the hands of Jesus to a column, is 
hardly less admirable: it is one in 
every respect worthy of the pencil of 
Annibal Carracci. In point of com- 
position this picture is equally mas- 
terly: the Saviour is here represented 
as just brought into the prison, stripped 
of his garments: one of the gaolers is 
tying his hands; the other, with an 
expression of brutal ferocity in his 
face, is holding a scourge, and waiting 
with impatience to apply the instru- 
ment of torture; while behind stands a 
soldier, uttering cruel revilings against 
the divine victim. The countenance 
of the Redeemer is finely expressive 
of patient meekness; and if it does 
not entirely satisfy the spectator, it 
may be asked what pencil has ever 
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yet adequately depicted the incarnate 
Divinity ? or where is the mind equal 
to such a conception ? And if it be 
said that critics have pointed out faults 
in this production, so have they in the 
Belvedere Apollo and the Laocoon,— 

so have they in the finest works of the 
greatest masters. Yegorov’s industry 
is not inferior to the fertility of his 
mind: among his numerous produc- 
tions we may here point out two pic- 
tures by him in the Kazan church, 
which would do honour to Guido 
himself; also a St. Jerome, and Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalen, which 
are perhaps his happiest efforts after 
that of Christ in Prison. His smaller 
cabinet pieces are as much to be prized 
for their beauty as his larger ones are 
for their grandeur and nobleness of 
style. —Shebuev, who is hardly infe- 
rior to, and equally celebrated as his 
contemporary, displays most of the 
higher merits of his art,—correct de- 
sign, skilful composition, purity and 
nobleness of style, appropriate expres- 
sion, freedom of pencil, a masterly 
knowledge of chiaroscuro and _per- 
spective, and great judgment in his 
method of introducing his accessories. 
His principal works are to be found in 
the Kazan cathedral, representing sub- 
jects from the lives of St. Basil, St 
Gregory, and St. John Chrysostom,— 
productions that entitle him to rank 
very highly among the European artists 
of the present age. The only defect 
that can justly be attributed to him is, 
that the tone of his colouring is too 
sombre ; yet even this must be allowed 
to accord well with his subjects, which 
are generally ofa religious nature. The 
Assumption of the Virgin, in the Kazan 
church, after a sketch by him which is 
in the gallery of the Hermitage, is a 
truly astonishing performance. The 
ceiling of the church-belonging to the 
palace of Zarskoe-Selo was painted by 
Shebuev, and is one of the largest per- 
formances of the pencil ever executed 
by any Russian artist. He is now 
engaged upon two very extensive com- 
positions, —namely , the Baptism of the 
Russians at Kiev on their conversion 
to Christianity, aud Christ before Pi- 
late.—Ivanov and Bessonov are both 
distinguished artists: the former was 
the fellow-pupil of Yegorov and She- 
buev, but, unfortunately, he has not, 
like them, enjoyed the advantages of 
studying at Rome, and forming his 
style upon that of the classic masters 
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of Italy: he has, nevertheless, pro- 
duced many charming pictures. His 
composition is good, and the arrange- 
ment of his draperies displays superior 
taste. Bessonov has painted several 
ceiling pieces, besides a variety of 
other subjects, all of which possess 
great merit.—Sassonov, Basin, Bruni, 
and Briulov, are all young and pro- 
mising artists. 

Varnik and Kiprensky, the two most 
distinguished portrait painte rs in Rus- 
sia, have but very few superiors in 
any other country. Varnik excels in 
drawing, in truth of local colouring, 
and in chiaroscuro; while his rival, 
who is less correct in design, is more 
remarkable for beauty of execution, 
brilliancy of colouring, and high finish- 
ing: hence, while the former satisfies 
the critic better, the latter is more ad- 
mired by the generality of the public. 
His own portrait is one of the most 
masterly productions of Varnik’s pen- 
cil; nor has he confined himself exclu- 
sively to this branch of art, for he has 
likewise shewn great talent both in his- 
torical subjects and landscape.—Ve- 
netzianov employs his pencil both in 
portraiture and domestic scenes; and 
occasionally paints, too, in crayons. 
His productions are remarkable for 
beauty of colouring and the distribu- 
tion of light and shade: two of the 
best are, the Interior of a Barn, with 
a Lad asleep, and a Family at Tea. 
The effect of light, in the first of these, 
produces a complete illusion.— Voro- 
biev, who has been already mentioned 
as the pupil of Alexiev, is one of the 
best painters of architecture: he tra- 
velled in Palestine, and has executed 
views of several buildings in Jerusa- 
lem, and other places there. 

Engraving has not hitherto been so 
much cultivated and encouraged in 
Russia as could be desired, yet Utkin 
has acquired great reputation by his 
works ; nor are his productions or those 
of the other artists in this line, whose 
names have been mentioned above, 
unknown in other countries. 

In the department of sculpture the 
Russians have been far more successful: 
some very fine performances of this kind, 
by Demut- Malinovsky, decorate the Ka- 
zan church. Both Holberg and Krilov 
bid fair to become first-rate scitlptors : 
the former, indeed, may already be 
considered as one of the ablest and 
most talented artists of the present 
day that Russia possesses. Ilis busts 
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may be pronounced inimitable. Soko- 
lov is likewise an excellent sculptor : 

his Milk-Girl who has upset her pail, 

is a most charming figure. As a me- 
dallist, Count Tolstoi deserves a very 
distinguished place among those who 
have contributed to the glory of their 
country by their abilities as artists. 
His series of medals to commemorate 
the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
are in every respect admirable, and ex- 
hibit consummate taste. The count is 
a man of very superior mind, an intel- 
ligent connoisseur, and most devotedly 
attached to the fine arts. Shilov, an- 
other medallist, has executed a number 
of very clever things, the best of which, 
perhaps, i is his portrait of the late em- 
peror. Nor is Dobrokotov at all infe- 

rior to any of the preceding in that 
peculiar de spartment of art which he 
professes, his gems being executed 
with an elegance and precision that 
leaves nothing to be desired in this 
respect. 

Among the most celebrated of the 
living architects are Stasov and Mel- 
nikov. The former has executed a great 
variety of buildings, both for the go- 
vernment and for private individuals: 
the imperial stables at St. Petersburg, 
rebuilt after his designs, are one of his 
best works. This architect, who was 
the first that introduced into Russia 
the ancient Grecian Doric order, ex- 
hibits great purity of style and ele- 
gance of detail in his compositions. 
Melnikov is an architect of great abi- 
lity, and likewise of very superior 
taste: his structures are beautifully 
proportioned, and discover a striking 
originality of design. One of the finest 
productions of modern architecture that 
Russia possesses is the Staro-obryad- 
tchesky church at St. Petersburg, which 
was erected by him: the only fault to 
be found with it is, that it is not con- 
structed, as it deserves to be, of marble. 
Both these architects, and Mikhailov, 
made designs for a new metropolitan 
church intended to be erected in St. 
Petersburg ; and it is difficult to decide 
to which of "the three the palm ought to 
be adjudged: that of Mikhailov is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Stasov’s is distin- 
guished by dignity and grandeur, and 
Melnikov’s appears to combine both 
these qualities in a very eminent de- 
gree. Beretti also gave a design for 
the same edifice, which, although in- 
ferior to the preceding, possesses very 
great merit. Homzin has been em- 
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ployed on a number of elegant build- 
ings in the capital. Vitberg, who is 
an excellent painter, deserves to be 
honourably mentioned in this place 
for the magnificent designs he made 
for the church of the Redemption at 
St. Petersburg, which, although they 
met with considerable objections from 
architects, and, among others, from 
Quarenghi, must be admitted to dis- 
play extraordinary boldness of concep- 
tion and sublimity of character. He 
has since remodelled, and, without 
doubt, materially corrected them. 
There are many other artists of highly 
promising talents, whom the limits of 
this article will not allow us to notice 
individually ; yet even this sketch, im- 
perfect as it necessarily is, being little 
more than an enumeration of names, 
will, it is hoped, have afforded some 
interest to those who regard with plea- 
sure the least contributions to the his- 
tory of art, and are ready to pay homage 
to talent in whatever country it be 
found. From what has been said, 
Losenko may be considered as the 
founder of a native school of painting 
in Russia, and Kakorinov of that of 
architecture. Their successors have 
since made a rapid progress: Yegorov 
and Shebuev have formed a purer taste 
in painting, while Martos has shewn, 
by his example, how much may be 
effected by a judicious study and imi- 
tation of the antique ; and if caprice 
and affectation of novelty do not induce 
others to deviate from the path thus 
opened to them, instead of vigorously 
persevering in the same course, there 
can be little doubt that, within no very 
distant period, the artists of Russia 
will have acquired an honourable name 
even in other countries. But there 
is no art which has made such a rapid 
progress as that of architecture ; a cir- 
cumstance easily accounted for when 
we consider the numerous important 
buildings, both public and private, 
erected during the reigns of Catherine 
and her successors, and the opportu- 
nities thus afforded to artists of dis- 
playing their abilities. The admission 
of pictures into churches has contri- 
buted much, and will effect still more, 
towards the advancement of painting 
and the employment of its professors. 
In fact, the decoration of these edifices 
creates nearly the whole of the demand 
that at present exists for historical sub- 
jects; and the embellishment of the 
church of the Redemption at Moscow, 
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and that of St. Isaac at Petersburg, will 
give a new impulse to this branch of art. 
Till very recently, there existed hardly 
any thing like public feeling or patron- 
age towards the fine arts; but a taste 
for them is now beginning to spread 
itself among the better-informed part of 
society, to which the establishment of a 
gallery in the Hermitage, consisting of 
the production of native artists, has 
contributed in no small degree. The 
government on its part does all it can 
to encourage and afford employment to 
every class of artists ; an example that, 
it may be confidently expected, will ere 
long be followed by the public. 

Little is at present known of either 
Russian literature or art in other coun- 
tries; the difficulties of the language 
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deterring foreigners from studying the 
first, and the little employment made 
of engraving preventing them from be- 
coming acquainted with the produc- 
tions of the other through that me- 
dium. To these causes may likewise 
be added the infrequency of travellers 
through that country, particularly of 
such as direct their attention more 
especially to these subjects. But, with- 
out assuming to ourselves any extra- 
ordinary gift of prophecy, we may 
venture to predict, that whatever relates 
to Russia will become more and more 
interesting to the rest of Europe; and 
to the traveller it certainly presents an 
extensive and imperfectly explored 
field, whatever be the particular object 
of his pursuit and observation. 





FROM THE 


NIGHT-SHADE, 


Tread aside from my starry bloom ! 
I am the nurse who feed the tomb 
(The tomb my child) 
With dainties piled, 
Until it grows strong as a tempest wild. 


Trample not on a virgin flower ! 

I am the maid of the midnight hour ; — 
I bear sweet sleep 
To those who weep, 

And lie on their eyelids dark and deep. 


Tread not thou on my snaky eyes! 

I am the worm that the weary prize— 
The Nile’s soft asp, 
That they strive to grasp, 


And one that a queen has loved to clasp. 


Pity me! I am she whom man 
Hath hated since ever the world began ; — 
I soothe his brain 
In the night of pain, 
But at morning he waketh —and all is vain! 
J.B. 


















Tuis is an interesting and important 
discourse ;— the manner in which the 
matter is handled reflects credit on the 
ingenious lecturer. We are afraid, 
however, that he has treated his sub- 
ject too finely for the generality of 
readers. The display of learning is 
considerable, and the opening of the 
lecture is both tasteful and _philo- 
sophical. 


‘* In all nations,” says Dr. Black, 
“ and in all ages, proverbs and national 
dishes have been held in high estima- 
tion; and, for the same reason too, had 
not experience proved both to have been 
good, the wisest saying would never 
have become proverbial, nor any par- 
ticular modification of human victual 


attained the consideration of a national 
dish.” 


The Doctor, it appears, has of late 
years been a traveller, and has not 
been scrupulous in his observations 
on mankind. His experience in pot- 
tery was extensive, somewhat desul- 
tory, but not without taste. His work 
is divided with philosophical acumen, 
and is, in many respects, calculated to 
be useful and edifying to the usual 
congregations in the halls of mechanics’ 
institutions. After an exordium of 
considerable extent relative to cookery 
and pottery in general, he proceeds, 
in a more analytical form, to consider 


the philosophy of the subject. Thus, 
he says— 


** First, then, we shall discourse of 
soups in the most comprehensive form. 
We shall not, however, begin with beef- 
tea; nor does it form any part of our 
plan to discuss the merits of a lax plum- 
pudding, although we maintain that any 
pudding in a state of laxity falls strictly, 
in scientific distinction, within the genus 
of soups. We propose to touch only 
the marrow of the subject; and, taking 
it up in an alimentary sense, to demon- 
strate the insufficiency of all the different 
sorts of soup to constitute either or any 
of them a national dish, with the ex- 
ception of Scotch barley-broth, Scotch 
hotch-potch, and Scotch hare-soup. 
Certainly, it reflects no little honour 


* Lecture on the Moral Influence of National Associations, exemplified in the 


delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution, by 
1830. 


Culinary Art of different Countries ; 
Dr. Black. Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 88. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF POTTERY.* 


** God sends meat, but the Devil sends cooks.” 


on my countrymen, ‘ that nation of gen- 
tlemen,’ as his Majesty was pleased to 
style us, that, in addition to the peculiar 
delicacy of white puddings, and the 
‘ great chieftain o’ the pudding race,’ 
we should have invented three distinct 
aud excellent kinds of soup. What 
better reason can be assigned for the 
intensity of our nationality?’ No other 
country can display such pot-luck.” 


The Doctor, much to our surprise, 
has omitted to mention that prime 
article of his national cookery, the 
singed sheep’s head and trotters. We 
however, can discern in this the wonted 
modesty of his learned nation. The 
Lacedemonian black broth, so cele- 
brated of old for its patriotic inspira- 
tion, we know, of our own knowledge, 
was made of the sheep’s head singed ; 
and we totally disagree with old George 
Sandys, that coffee was the black broth 
of Lacedemon ; and therefore we give 
Dr. Black credit for his abstinence on 
this point. 

“As a general remark,” says the 
Doctor, ‘‘it may be observed, that good 
soup cannot be made without a just and 
judicious proportion of the animal sub- 
stance to the aqueous quality. But meat 
and water are not of themselves sufficient 
to make good soup; various other in- 
gredients are essentially necessary ; — 
fire, for example, to boil the two toge- 
ther: yet fire would of itself be as no- 
thing ; and, therefore, in the practice of 
all skilful cooks, the saline ingredient is 
admixed, after which admixture the ex- 
periment assumes a new character. We 
are thus technical and precise ; for the 
making of soup is a chemical process of 
a very delicate kind. Indeed, no artiste 
of the kitchen can predetermine whether 
his preparation will be good or bad, 
until after the saline pasticles have 
been added to the ebullitionary agita- 
tion. Then there is pepper—it may 
be parsley—and onions to be infused : 

my honourable spouse sometimes adds 
a head of celery, or a carrot in season. 
But what man will venture to assert, 
that beef, water, salt, pepper, onions, 
a head of celery, and a carrot, even with 
other seasoning, shall make palatable 
soup without the skill of a cook! <A 
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cook is the most essential ingredient of 
all; and we would advise the alembic 
or pot not to be proceeded with until 
the culinary intelligence is at hand.” 


This is judicious. We entirely 
agree with the Doctor; and also, that 
“a savoury and agreeable commixture 
is not to be achieved by political 
means : something more deep, recon- 
dite, and powerful, is requisite. For 
though,” as he justly observes, “‘ mock 
turtle may be made of a calf’s-head, 
it does not therefore follow that a 
calf's head of itself can make mock- 
turtle. Many illustrations of this 
truth,” continues the Doctor, “ pre- 
sent themselves to our mind at this 
moment; but we content ourselves 
with observing, that with persons of 
defective powers of mastication, mock- 
turtle is a most cherishing and invi- 
gorating substitute for less gelatinous 
preparations.” 

We partly agree with the soundness 
of this reasoning ; for although, in the 
best-regulated families, a calf’s-head 
may be found all the year round, mock- 
turtle is a dish of comparative rarity. 
This shews the loyalty of the majority 
of the people; for calf’s-head is, on 
the 30th of January, a Whiggish dish. 
Earl Grey is particularly fond of it on 
that occasion; Mr. Brougham tastes 
of it; and Mr. Joseph Hume “ lays 
his lugs” in it. We have some reason 
to believe that Mr. Thomas Moore, 
the poet, from his Life of Byron, 
paddles in it with a spoon: it is a 
decoction of animal substance too ro- 
bust for his palate. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, when he was in his juvenility, 
supped it with ladles; but of late, 
having become imbeciliated in his sto- 
mach, can only relish imperial muli- 
gatawney. 

The worthy Doctor, after having dis- 
coursed at considerable length on the 
respective qualities of soups, then én- 
ters, with really an extraordinary de- 


gree of ingenuity, on the matter of 
roasts. 


“ Passing, then, over,” says he, 
*« cockles, crabs, and martyrs, I would 
remark, en passant, that it is very alarm- 
ing to observe how the profane vulgar 
associate such things together. How- 
ever, as we teach not ethics, but physics 
in their sublimest application to the 
wants and necessities of mankind, we 
appeal to any Scottish alderman of the 
city of London, who hag at last had 
lessons in good eating, whether that 
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material which in itself is essentially 
obnoxious, can, by any process, be ren- 
dered wholesome and esculent food.” 


This is invidious. The doubt which 
the Doctor suggests is not to be deter- 
mined by aldermanic appetites; but 
from whatever source arising, it sug- 
gests ideas of the great obstacles which 
corporations present to the perfect- 
ibility of man: for, were it once ad- 
mitted that there is an emollient and 
salubrious influence arising from the 
concoctions of Mons. Ude,—who was 
cook to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, and who dismissed 
Lord Sefton from being his master for 
salting his own soup to his own taste, 
—we agree with Dr. Black, “ that there 
is nothing certain in humanity ;” and 
yet, as the learned Doctor observes, 
“it may be said, that a well-roasted 
joint is congenial to the finest appetite 
of man.” 

The Doctor’s recipe for a roast is 
truly unique and perfect ; — no defini- 
tion can be more clear and beautiful. 


“To be short,” says he, ‘ the most 
approved method of roasting is to place 
a portion of an inferior animal, secundiim 
artem, horizontally on a spit, or verti- 
cally dependent by a string, in a situa- 
tion to imbibe caloric.” 


Some of the remarks with which he 
illustrates this definition are, we do 
think, a little anti-catholic. He talks 
of members of Parliament being roast- 
ed; of authors being roasted ; of the 
Duke of Wellington being out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; of Mr. Peel 
being on the tenter-hooks, preparatory 
to being roasted ; and of Mr. Hobhouse 
being turnspit to the martyrdom of all 
his Majesty’s ministers, without very 
clearly explaining either the festal 
cause or the culinary expediency of 
such proceedings. But what he says 
on boiling is transparent and explicit. 


“To boil,” says Dr. Black, “is a 
very different process from roasting: it 
consists of immersing the material to be 
boiled in water raised to the temperature 
of 210 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, which temperature many sound 
philosophers, of whom I am one, have 
agreed is the extreme degree of caloric 
that can be imparted to water under 
simple atmospheric pressure.” 


This is certainly philosophical. We 
agree with Dr. Black: no man can 
dispute the truth of this dogma. We 
also entirely concur in the moral re- 
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flections which follow: they bespeak 
an enlarged mind, worthy of the ex- 
panded views of Liverpool :— 


‘« The art of boiling,” the Doctor ju- 
diciously remarks, ‘‘ belongs to a more 
refined state of society than that of roast- 
ing. Of the time of Homer we have 
many savoury accounts of grills and 
broils, and even of the baking of bread ; 
but in that age the jolly physiognomy 
of a corpulent round of beef was un- 
known. No man then bad the slightest 
knowledge of a boiled turkey—we doubt 
if Apicius himself ever tasted a turkey 
at all. Indeed, turkeys could not have 
been known at the court of the venerable 
King Priam ; for it is stated by Holling- 
shed, the chronicler, in the black letter 
edition, that 


‘ Carp, hops, turkeys, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.’” 


Now, as Dr. Black learnedly ob- 
serves, “ If Homer had known as much, 
we see no reason why he should not 
have made his heroes take a devilled 
drumstick with their wine;” and, he 
adds with a degree of facetiousness 
that cannot be sufficiently admired, 
“we have strength of mind enough 
here to repress a pun, and all allusion 
to the cutting up of that empire in 
which Constantinople is situated.” 

Having thus descanted, at greater 
length than we choose to quote, on the 
mystery of boiling, the Doctor makes 
several pertinent and apposite observa- 
tions on fluids, both hot and cold; but 
we suspect he is not very orthodox in 
his learning, otherwise he ought to have 
known that there were nations before 
the time of Homer well acquainted 
with boiling. Have we not read of 
kids seethed in milk? but it is not 
expected that philosophers, especially 
those of the Mechanics’ Institutions, 
should be much versed in Holy Writ. 


“To return, however,” says the 
Doctor, ‘‘ to boiling. Whatever it may 
be in the abstract, most certain it is, 
that it has no title or pretence to be 
ranked with stéwing. To stew is the 
offspring of study and research ; it deeply 
concerns the nutritive powers of pota- 
toes, and enters more intimately into the 
principles of political economy, both as 
to properties and effects, than any other 
branch of gastronomy. We have known 


a cook in the kitchen of a late rotund 
friend, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
place a young pig, of tender age and 
beautiful in form, in astew-pan. Heaven 
reward him for the result! 


How any 
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cook should have been permitted to live 
after what then took place, is only to be 
explained by the corrupt state of the 
judicature. But it becomes us to ob- 
serve, as a thing hitherto unnoticed in 
jurisprudence, that there is no law in 
any civilised country which inflicts a 
particular punishment on a cook qua 
cook. He may steal, he may murder, 
he may Burke—but save as a thief, a 
murderer, or a Burkite, he is not amen- 
able to any punishment.” 


Our philosophical author is mis- 
taken in this; he does not shew his 
wonted erudition,—for we see, b 
Maitland’s History of Edinburgh, folio 
edition, p. 24, that, by an order of 
the magistrates and council of that 
city, dated 11 November, 1562, cooks, 
in their capacity as cooks, and in no 
other capacity, were subjected for their 
first offence to imprisonment, and to 
be fed with bread and water; and for 
the second, to be banished the town. 
This reflects singular honour on the 
metropolis of that nation, which is 
possessed of so many national dishes. 
Who can wonder at the intellectuality 
of the Modern Athens, when it is con- 
sidered, that even in its condition as 
“ Auld Reekie” it so far surpassed all 
the other capitals of the world in its 
sense of things necessary to the com- 
fort of mankind ? 

The Doctor next proceeds to illus- 
trate the importance of cookery, as it 
affects not only the happiness of indi- 
viduals, but the quiet of political com- 
munities. He is, however, a little 
broad in his assertions when he states, 
that no nation has what can be called 
a national dish until it has acquired 
a national nickname. [lis remarks, 
we think, on this branch of the subject, 
are a little too far-fetched ; for, in the 
West Indian islands, speaking of them 
collectively, turtle soup, must be ad- 
mitted to have there a quality of na- 
tional importance. 


‘* We acknowledge,” says the Doctor, 
with considerable originality of expres- 
sion, ‘‘ that there is never a rule without 
an exception. In the West Indies turtle 
are abundant, therefore the inhabitants 
eat turtle ; but a national dish is not a 
combination of the things most easily 
attained, but an aggregation of ingre- 
dients brought together by industry, 
research, and commerce, mingled with 
skill, and treated in their connexion 
with caloric according to certain pre- 
determined principles. Roast beef cer- 
tainly is a simple substance, and it 
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argues much for the plain, downright 
character of Englishmen, that they stand 
by it so stoutly as a national dish. But 
plum-pudding, which is equally a na- 
tional dish, remarkably illustrates the 
predilection of the nation for commerce 
and manufactures. The plum-pudding 
has certainly for basis fiour, mingled 
with bread—the indigenous produce of 
the country ; it hath also suet, which, 
for the most part, is an English sub- 
stance; but the raisins, the currants, 
the nutmeg, the cinnamon, and all those 
other odoriferous spices, which are the 
constituent elements of the 
plum-pudding, are 
tion.” 


genius of 
of foreign extrac- 


Scotland appears to be the dulce 
domum of the Doctor — it is his native 
land. He expatiates with infinite 
relish on the various culinary prepara- 
tions of that highly -favoured country. 
Besides those "dishes which he had 
spoken of with so much commendation 
in the earlier part of his lecture, he 
touches “ prees” as it were a variety 
of dainties never heard of before in 
the circles of the Literary Union, to 
which society we would strongly re- 
commend this branch of the lecture. 
He tells us ofa particular species of 
“brose,” and quotes a high authority 
for its excellence—no less than the in- 
genious author of Leper the Tailor, 
whose mistress having a_ particular 
penchant for seeing him in good case, 
made him, in the classic phraseology 
of the author, “ fat brose from the 
lee side of the kail-pot.” Now, says 
Dr. Black to his Liverpool audience— 
(none of course had ever heard of a 
kail-pot before) 

“This is an iron utensil in which 
good housewives boil meat and other 
ingredients to make broth; and being 
in general of larger dimensions than the 
magnitude of their fires, the ebullitionary 
process commences on the side over the 
fire, and sends the oleaginous particles, 
separated by the ebullition from the 
meat, to that side which is farthest from 
the fire, and which is the philosophical 


division that is vernacularly known as 
the lee side.” 


He then mentions another species of 
the brose genus, viz. pease brose ; but 
we are not sure that this ought to be 
included in the list of dishes, for the 
Doctor recommends it medically as 
an excellent anti-spasmodic, and effi- 
cacious in asthma. He likewise talks 
deliciously of beef and greens—a par- 
ticular favourite, as he tells the audi- 
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ence, of his friend the Ettrick Shepherd. 
But the account he gives of Scotch 
jam, made of “ red hairy gooseberries,” 
according to a recipe of that eminent 
person, Christopher North, is much 
more ambrosial to our taste than any 
of the others. In fact, by the Doctor’s 
account, the Scottish is truly not only 
a nation of gentlemen, but a nation of 
cooks. His own remark on this point 
well deserves to be quoted. 

‘“* Gentlemen,” says he, “ are distin- 
guished from the vulgar by many pecu- 
liarities ; but by nothing more than by 
the variety and delicacy of their food ; 
and it is owing to the variety and deli- 
cacy of the Scottish cookery that the 
ingenious and refined character of my 
countrymen has chiefly arisen.” 


It is, however, creditable to the 
Doctor's sensibilities to notice the 
tenderness, grace, and pathos, with 
which he proceeds, from descanting on 
the felicity of his countrymen, to the 
meagre meal of potatoes of the poor 
Irish. 


“ How,” as he justly says, “ can in- 
telligence on general subjects be en- 
gendered by one idea! That the Irish 
are a single-minded, simple people, is 
universally acknowledged. Can they 
be otherwise, when the whole extent ’ 
of the most important action of life, 
which returns four times a day to their 
fellow-subjects, only occurs twice in the 
twenty-four hours, and sometimes not 
so often, to them ?— we mean eating. 
Their cookery indicates their character : 
they boil their potatoes in a pot, because 
they have no other utensil; they take 
the door off its hinges, and make a table 
of it; on this they empty the contents of 
the pot, and, with a little salt in asaucer, 
they dip and eat. Oh, ye inhabitants 
of Great Britain — ye fellow- -subjects of 
the poor Irish, reflect on this when ye 
are daintily at your covered tables, help- 
ing one ‘another to potatoes with a 
spoon ! 


The Doctor’s remarks on the na- 
tional dish of the principality are 
equally pungent and appropriate. 


‘«« Bread and cheese, and leeks,”’ says 
he, “‘ are mountainous and primitive— 
in their nature exciting and astringent. 
Hence the Welsh have red, constipated 
complexions, and are particularly iras- 

cible. The French, who live on frogs 
and soupe-maigre, are of avery different 
character. The moral effect of soupe- 
maigre is cooling and sedative ; and frogs 
being of a lively and agile nature, some- 
thing of their agility is decomposed in 
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the process of digestion, and incorporates 
itself with the moral quality of the sub- 


ject. But it must be observed, that the 


French are a refined people ; that many 
different dishes affect their constitutional 
peculiarities ; and that of all nations, it 
may be said of them, they alone have 
discovered or invented a new appetite. 
They have, by what King James I. calls 
the devil’s pot-herb, so used their olfac- 
tory nerves, that they have created a 
palate within their nostrils, and there- 
fore, bating the vulgarabuse of frogs and 
soupe-maigre, we would say that snuff is 
the national dish of Louis Baboon. It 
is that which makes him so lively, so 
gesticularious, so frisky, so sneezing, so 
sprightly. And if it were not for his 
beverage of water and sugar, no true 
Frenchman could walk the earth unless 
he had loaded feet — he would be flying 
in the air, and crying peste! and morbleu! 
to all the soberer race of man.” 


The Doctor, with the same pleasing 
legerity, touches on all national dishes. 
He talks with great poignancy of the 
curries and country captains of Bengal, 
of the macaroni of Naples, and the 
bow-wow pies of China ; but he pro- 
tests against the “ sasses” of the United 
States being received into the catalogue 
of national pottery. 


“ It is,” says he, ‘* a vile democracy 
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that of sasses: the peach preserved by 
molasses or maple sugar, is reduced to 
an equality with the potato; with only 
this distinction, that the peach is long 
sass, and the potato short. Cucumbers 
are also federal in this union —so is 
pickled cabbage, and eggs that have 
been fried with ham. Upon the whole, 
the attempt to make sasses of such things 
must be regarded as a republican inno- 
vation, and the use of them is probably 
the stimulus which makes the Americans 
so sharpset.” 


Altogether, thisLecture of Dr.Black’s 
reflects great credit on his intelligence 
and tact, no less than on the patience 
and credulity of his auditors. We 
have long known that the Liverpool 
people, by their Lyceums and their 
Athenzeums, were refined and classi- 
cal ; and it is impossible to think other- 
wise of them after perusing this inte- 
resting dissertation. We shall, there- 
fore, conclude, by recommending it 
to the perusal of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters as a whetter to their cabinet 
dinners — in the hope, too, that all his 
Majesty’s operative subjects may learn 
by it the true way of getting a fowl in 
the pot, a joint to the string before 
the fire, and mutton-chops to enrich 
the Irish stew. 


LITERARY CHARACTERS.— BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


No. I. 


JAMES HOGG. 


We have had on our minds, for some 
time past, various things regarding 
sundry prominent men of our day, 
which our consciences press us strongly 
to let out upon the public, just to 
shew it, that what every body is think- 
ing (who can think?), it is useful now 
and then to put into plain words, 
merely for the benefit and guidance of 
that worthy and numerous portion of 
the world who, with great good sense, 
never try to think at all, but always 
speak —and never even do speak any 
thing but what other people have put 
into their mouths. This is a portion 


of the world to which great attention 
ought always to be paid, seeing that, 
although its members are not exactly 
the awarders of justice or the judges 
of truth, they are very much the distri- 
Moreover, there is 


butors of both. 


this good quality about these worthy 
persons, that, when once they do get 
hold of an idea, it is pretty sure to 
stick to them until they get another 
(a thing which we cannot always say 
for your professed thinkers); and, 
where there is a general paucity in 
the head, it is something, after all, to 
have an idea. 

Concerning these sundry celebrated 
men, which the world has got hold of, 
for better or for worse, just at present, 
we have, as was said, a few things to 
indite, which we shall do with all 
comely plainness of speech, and in 
that sober fireside fashion which shall 
at least save us from being misunder- 
stood, and from hiding what light we 
have under the bushel of attempted or 
affected brilliancy. There are now, as 
there always has been, a number of 
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men whose names connected with lite- 
rature are as familiar to the public as 
household words, yet about whom there 
are either few leading ideas of what 
their claims to popularity really amount 
to, or their indiscriminate praise has 
become the cant of the multitude; 
while, as usual, the paltry hornets of 
literature, the small critics of the book- 
shops, are sneering and stinging at 
some whom the thousand chances of 
circumstances which afiect the voice 
of public reputation, have yet kept back 
from receiving all their praise. There 
are other causes that deeply affect 
the characters of individuals (for a 
time), to which we can now but slightly 
allude, but which arise out of the great 
influence of certain channels of pub- 
licity in the shape of periodical litera- 
ture, and to which the busy public are 
accustomed to’ look for ready-made 
opinions. As men of letters, when in 
power, are just as liable to abuse it as 
any other rulers over the fate of others, 
who have done it when they could in 
every age, it is little to be wondered at, 
that they should sometimes, on the one 
hand, stifle by neglect the rising voice of 
tardy reputation, or split the thousand 
ears of the world’s groundlings by the 
endless vociferations of partial applause. 

But these are trite matters, after all ; 
and lest it should be said that we are 
either pretending to set the world right, 
or to make truth and justice as common 
as the causeway, which they never will 
be, we shall merely sit down familiarly 
at our reader’s comfortable fireside, 
and say our say about men, from the 
thoughts of whom, as put forth in 
public, all have derived more or less 
pleasure and satisfaction. And who 
shall we begin with? To shew at once 
our independence and our creed, as 
respects talent, and talent alone, we 
shall take up one of the most common- 
place names that are bandied about 
through the mouth of the public,— 
to wit, our old rough and round, hearty, 
wholesome friend, James Hogg. 

If ever there was a man who proved 
that nature alone makes poets of the 
children of the earth, that man is James 
Hogg! If ever there was an individual 
whose career could prove that, bad as 
the gross world is admitted to be, and 
great as are the difficulties which po- 
verty entails at first upon the best pre- 
tensions, genius—all-powerful genius 
—will ultimately be successful, that 
man is the Ettrick Shepherd! Could 
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any thing else but that quality, for 
which the world is continually looking, 
that it may find relief from its own 
dulness, have brought a common shep- 
herd from the forests of Ettrick, who, 
until upwards of twenty years of age, 
could hardly read or write, into the 
very midst of the arena of a polite and 
fastidious world of letters, and have 
got his name trumpeted to the ends 
of the earth? Let the million of wealthy 
dolts whom the world has never heard 
of, and many of whom have vainly 
tried, by the power of money, to break 
through, with their feeble productions, 
the jealous monopoly of literary emolu- 
ment and fame,—let such answer the 
question, and envy as they may the 
homely but talented Shepherd of the 
Tweed. 

When Mr. Hogg, some dozen years 
ago, went, hat in hand, into the little 
counting-house behind Mr. Black- 
wood’s shop, to sell a poem as he 
would sell a sheep, the good biblio- 
polist, having read his Pz ileri ims of the 
Sun, addressed him with, “ Upon my 
word, James, you’re a most extraordi- 
nary man.” But the world have, of” 
late, begun to forget that Hogg is an 
extraordinary man; and having been 
disappointed in its expectations of his 
evening tales, and being somewhat 
withal “bored with floating poetry, to 
the thrusting of his very much out of 
view, it seems to have felt rather an- 
noyed at seeing his name so much 
before the public as a neighbouring 
periodical has thought fit to bring it; 
and James has been somewhat going 
down with the million, from that sac red- 
ness which in reality belongs to his 
poetical character. There is a great 
portion, too, of “ the reading public” 
that never do read poetry if they can 
possibly avoid it; and never therefore 
having, to their own loss, read his 
poems, no more than several others 
of the best of our day, they feel a 
grudging at hearing so often of a man 
who cannot write novels for every body 
to read, and songs, like Burns or Moore, 
for every body to sing. But, although 
this admitted fact will always confine 
Mr. Hogg’s actual popularity within a 
narrower circle than either of the other 
two poets, still he is justly to be re- 
garded as aremarkable man, and worthy 
to be talked of, even at this time of 
day, in terms less vague than serve 
to create a laugh in a bantering pe- 
riodical, and with due reference to what 
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he has done hitherto as a poet and a 
public man of sundry literary preten- 
sions. 

Mr. Hogg has, ever since he came 
from the braes of Polmoody, and by 
perseveringly sticking to the cautious 
booksellers of Edinburgh, as well as 
by the exercise of his taleuts, made 
himself known to the world—mani- 
fested a characteristic readiness to re- 
lieve the anxiety of the public upon 
his private history, by writing lives of 
himself; so that, as to all these little 
matters in a poet’s life, about which 
there is ordinarily so much curiosity, 
we have the means of judging out of 
his own mouth. Indeed, the naive 
candour of honest James in speaking 
of old times, when, from the infirmity 
of his shirts, he found it exceedingly 
difficult to make his lower garments do 
their duty in a seemly manner, is no 
small charm in tracing the character of 
an extraordinary shepherd, who was 
destined to draw the attention of all 
the world to his poetry, and has gone 
far to disarm that menacing rancour 
which is usually directed for a time 
at the unexpected brilliances of out- 
stripping reputation. There is not 
upon record another instance of one 
of the irritable and generally discon- 
tented tribe, in speaking of himself, 
guarding his reader from making a 
false estimate of him by what he may 
in his own way communicate ; because, 
as he says, “ Whenever I have occa- 
sion to speak of myself or my perform- 
ances, I find it impossible to divest 
myself of an inherent vanity,”—for 
which, for the sake of righteous judg- 
ment, he humbly hopes his reader will 
make due allowance. Nor do we know 
any other poet of the day, greater or 
smaller, manfully pleading guilty to 
the charge of vanity, as he is known 
to do until this day, and fairly defend- 
ing it as the real stimulant of all that 
the public have got by him; “ for,” 
says he, if you talk to him, “ if it 
had not been for my vanity, I should 
never have done any thing but herded 
sheep.” 

Every body knows that our honest 
Shepherd, while Nature was silently 
preparing him for future distinction 
“ on the bonnie banks of Yarrow,” or 
some such poetical neighbourhood, was 
sorely scanty in reading and writing, 
and all other classical attainments. 
How Nature came to make a man of 
him, and twenty others, in her own 
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way, without troubling Doctor Birk- 
beck, or either the aid of a Mechanics’ 
Institute or “ scientific knowledge,” 
must certainly be a miracle to the 
raving speechifiers about useful know- 
ledge and universal education. But 
so it was that, what with sitting for 
some twenty years on a hill-side 
watching his “ silly sheep,” and look- 
ing abroad over the green earth, and 
upwards to the clouds of a Scotch sky, 
drifting black, gray, and bright over 
his head—and what with studying, 
when he was about eighteen, that 
instructive book, Bishop Burnet’s 
“ Theory of the Conflagration of the 
Earth,”— and what with scraping on 
an old fiddle, which, after some two 
or three years’ saving, he was able to 
purchase at the extravagant price of 
five shillings, — Mr. James Hogg came 
into Edinburgh, and shewed the whole 
race of lean scholars and sneeriug Jite- 
rati, that he was already formed and 
fashioned into what few of them could 
pretend to be,—a very considerable 
poet. But with respect to the bishop’s 
conflagration- book, which the poor 
shepherd lad had been studying until 
the very trees and hills began to run 
round and round him, and his poor 
sheep set-to a-dancing before his 
eyes like Tam o’ Shanter’s witches, 
“ happy was it for me,” he says, “ that 
I did not understand it; for the little 
of it that I did understand had nearly 
overturned my brain altogether.”— 
Life, Edin. 1806, p. 9. Happy would 
it be, in our humble opinion, for many 
of the silly followers of Dr. Birkbeck, 
if they were equally candid with the 
sensible Shepherd as to the real use 
and effects of many of the books put 
into their hands, which are just as 
likely to set their poor heads into 
“ a tirevee,” and not a whit more 
useful than Bishop Burnet’s theory of 
the universal conflagration. 

But in speaking of Mr. Hogg’s 
poetry, which we are gradually coming 
round to do, it appears manifest to us 
that he never has got the conflagration 
perfectly out of his head, even until 
this day. It was clearly the spark 
that eventually kindled into the Pi/- 
grims of the Sun, and sent our Ettrick 
Shepherd up wandering from home 
among the stars, which seem to have 
danced a merry-go-round before his 
dazzled eyes, as much as did afore- 
time the bobbing trees on Eskdale. 
Then he was in imminent danger of 
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being singed like a Scotch sheep’s 
head, when he got among the falling 
stars and fiery comets, which buzzed 
and “ boomed” about his ears in a 
manner that absolutely frightened us to 
read, and we were really glad when 
we got our adventurous Shepherd home 
again; for we would far rather have 
him riding on a broom-stick behind a 
witch woman to Norway, or so, of a 
night, than see him away seeking his 
bread among the stars and suns, which 
seem almost to have blinded him, poor 
man ! 

But seriously, considering the extra- 
ordinary fancy of Mr. Hogg, it is 
wonderful how he has kept down the 
effects of this dangerous early impres- 
sion ; and how well, even in his peril- 
ous adventure antong worlds unknown, 
he has contrived to bring himself off, 
although he was occasionally unable 
to distinguish between “ the light that 
led astray,” and “ light from heaven,” 
and substitutes glitter and gleam for 
power and grasp, which are a good 
step above him. We are induced to 
dwell more on this poem than we 
know its rank among Mr. Hogg’s other 
pieces deserves, from perceiving in it 
much more of that straining after glare 
and glitter and effect, by means of 
fine meaningless words, which is the 
characteristic of our ordinary Magazine 
poetry, than the Shepherd is guilty of 
in any other of his works. 

To speak, however, more compre- 
hensively of Mr. Hogg’s genius. His 
two great characteristics are (we can- 
not help the alliteration) fancy and 
facility ; and to aman whose outward 
senses never had opportunity of meet- 
ing with any thing to feed his inward 
thoughts, but “ the banks and braes, 
and streams around” the straggling 
forest of Ettrick, till towards thirty 
years of age—or what he might see 
when he “ got to go” as far as Edin- 
burgh to sell his sheep in the Grass 
Market, and who scarcely could make 
use of language by pen-and-ink dex- 
terity until he was twenty-one or 
two — these- qualities possessed in 
abundance is no ordinary matter for 
a common shepherd, or, indeed, any- 
body else. The richness and range of 
fancy of this inspired Shepherd are 
truly astonishing ; and are often united 
with a delicacy of thought and percep- 
tion, which increases the wonder at the 
creative exuberance and electric power 
of that thing we call Genius, even 
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when implanted in the bosom of the 
coarsest hind upon the hills. When 
this quality is applied to the Shep- 
herd’s favourite theme, the dreamy 
superstitions of his country, and the 
dim shapes and indefinite thoughts 
that steal through the fancies of ig- 
norant minds, while secluded afar in 
the wild glens of the land of the 
mountain and the flood, James is con- 
fessedly inimitable, and will probably 
preserve his poetry long in the land 
of his fathers, notwithstanding the 
heavy drawbacks upon it as calculated 
for posterity in several other important 
respects. In regard of this his grand 
excellence, as applied to the outward 
forms of nature, and the rich poetics 
of half-informed superstition, Mr. Hogg 
is hardly equalled by any of his con- 
temporaries (of whom we mean here- 
after to speak); and had he only the 
other qualities of his denomination in 
a degree approaching this, he would 
occupy a very different niche than he 
now does, or ever will do, among the 
poets of our time. 

The next great excellence of the 
poet of Ettrick is his evident facility 
of thought and composition, and his 
great command of language, which, in 
some of his poems, particularly Queen 
Hynde, absolutely runs away both 
with him and his reader; and though 
the sparkling current is of no great 
depth, it flows from the pen of the 
mountain-bard like the rapt prophesy- 
ings of a voice from the wilderness, 
and in a genuine stream of heaven- 
born poetry. His delighted reader, 
who partakes in any measure of the 
spirit of bardship himself, is hurried 
along, until he enue to be critical, 
from catching the heat and flow of the 
honest Shepherd and his Muse; and, 
losing sight of the poet’s redundancy 
in the felicity of his expression, away 
they both go together, o’er moor and 
mountain and dale, like his own 
** gude gray katt,” or his “ witch of 
Fyfe,” from the top of Benlomond to 
the shores of Norway, on a moonlight 
night, until the transformed reader 
wakes from his poetic dream at mid- 
day, and scarcely can recognise the 
boundaries of his own snug study ; for 
the very figures and busts that topple 
above his book-shelves seem to be 
dancing a reel round him! 

Yet, afier all, this pleasing facility, 
which makes the reader forget that 
there is such a thing as art in making 
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poetry at all, is the very cause of the 
greatest defects, which tend to lighten 
the value of the productions of the good 
Shepherd of Ettrick. Had he his 
thoughts and words further to seek, or 
were his taste more cultivated, so as 
to cause him to suppress and to select, 
we should have had, from a man with 
his general gifts, poetry more concen- 
trated, and language more terse and 
forcible, than is to be found in his 
numerous productions. Moreover, this 
is the chief cause, perhaps, of his worst 
faults ; for the ease with which he ob- 
tains smooth verse and neat expression, 
makes him often pleased with the most 
common-place thoughts, which render 
powerless and valueless his better 
passages, and will probably sink his 
Mador the Moor, and many other 
pieces, into speedy oblivion. Not 
having the force of mind and natural 
penetration of Burns, or the greater 
poets, he occasionally shews the raw- 
ness of the uneducated man and the 
poetaster, in mistaking sounding and 
glittering words put together, for the 
majesty and simplicity of true poetry. 
Whether Bishop Burnet’s conflagra- 
tion-hook helped this false taste, we 
shall decline offering an opinion ; but 
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it is amusing to trace it from the very 
earliest of his productions, shining 
through much real poetry, and troubling 
him and his reader until the very 
latest. 

Mr. Hogg, it will be observed, poet 
though he be, is of that sort of tempera- 
ment, that he never has been, all his 
life, very backward in coming forward ; 
“so, as early as 1801, he went into 
Edinburgh, and published’ his ‘first 
attempts, called Scottish Pastorals, 
Poems, and Songs, price one shilling ’;” 
for which, although he regrets it him- 
self now when he is a notable man; 
we are not a little obliged to him; 
as giving us the means of judging 
by what gradual steps a shepherd may 
become a poet. The Shepherd (for 
the poem we are about to speak of is, 
as he says, founded upon an early 
amour of his own) is lying on a bank 
in the evening, fretting about his mis- 
tress; but, in the true. spirit of 
Mr. Hogg’s mind, his love is not so 
intense but that he can. look at 
“ Orion’s radiant circle beaming” over 
his head, and, as it grows dark, he 
looks up, saying, “ Hail, ye stars!” 
&c.; but mark in what terms he even 
then could speak of 


“« That pow’r divine, 
Who those fiuid films, that wheeled 
Loosely through primeval night, 
By a breath to worlds congealed, 
Masses of illuvid light ! 
From His hand then bowl’d you flaming 
Through old dreary Night’s domain,” &c. 


Pretty well for a shepherd-lad on 
Ettrick that could hardly read or 
write, and mighty appropriate for 
a pastoral poem called Willie and 
Keatie, written in the tasteful mea- 
sure and suitable style of Watty and 
Meg, or the Loss of the Pack; but 
if it is not admitted to smack of the 
Conflagration of the Earth, we know 
not what is. This was written about 
the time when the Shepherd was, 
as he says, “ exceedingly scarce of 
shirts”—an old complaint among poets 
and those that are liable to fall in 
love—for we consider it a fact, to 
be proven by the mouth of many 
witnesses, that the favourites of the 
Muse have ever been more plenty of 


words than shirts in all past genera- 
tions. 

Passing over a good deal of credit- 
able poetry, written between the above 
and the Pilgrims of the Sun, we find 
he never could get this flashy confla- 
gration entirely out of his head ; and 
when our Shepherd took a flight among 
the stars, and comets, and suns, and 
so forth, in that astonishing produc- 
tion which celebrated it, see how he 
deals with one of his worlds, which, 


_as it was spinning about like a top 


among the others, gets knocked off 
from its perihelion for the poet’s 
amusement, and that he may be able 
to describe such a piece of business to 
the world, which he does thus :— 


«* Just in the middle of its swift career 
Th’ Almighty snapt the golden cord in twain 


That hung it to the heaven. 


Creation sobbed, 


And a spontaneous shriek rung on the hills 
Down amain 


Of these celestial regions. 
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Into the void the outcast world descended, 


Whirling and thundering on! 


Its troubled seas 


Were churned into a spray, and, whizzing, flurred 
Around it like a dew. The mountain tops, 

And ponderous rocks, were off, impetuous, flung, 
And clattered down the steeps of night for ever!” 


Now, some may think this very poetical 
sort of balderdash, although Dr. Birk- 
beck and his learned friends might 
call it rather unphilosophical ; but, not 
to be nice about words, when words 
is all we have, we think it rather 
dangerous for a shepherd, when in a 
course of training for a great poet, 
to be much given, while “ tending the 
ewes,” to books “ chiefly theological ;” 
and we may well account for the 
above, and sundry other pieces of 
splendour, when he confesses that, 
after studying theology, and in par- 
ticular the conflagration, “ all the 
day,” says he, “ I was pondering on 
the grand millennium, and the reign of 
the saints, and all the night dreaming 
of new heavens and a new earth—the 
stars in horror and the world in 
tlames!” God preserve us! it is a 
wonder the man’s head did not spin 
round like one of his worlds after all 
this. Had the poor Shepherd fallen 
in with that pious man, the Rev. 
Edward Irving, at this time, he would 
have been a rank Bedlamite long 
ago. 

In further tracing the early impres- 
sions from which was afterwards formed 
the poetical character of this extraor- 
dinary man, we find him and two other 
shepherds actually contending together 
for a prize for writing poetry, and ar- 
biters named to decide who should be 
entitled to it. Among ten subjects 
named, what should fall to the lot (for 
by lot it was decided) of these poetical 
shepherds but the stars for a theme ; 


and here we see the concatenation (as 


_ Johnson would say) of the poet’s train- 


ing again ; for to work he went upon 
“the stars,” and in less than a week 
produced his poem. His opponents 
never came forward with theirs in a 
finished state ; but what they did shew 
was, of course, inferior to our poet's, 
and he had his gloryaccordingly. His 
poem, which he has not thought fit to 
give to the world, was entitled, Re- 
Jlections on a View of the Nocturnal 
Heavens; and was, with all its supe- 
riority “ in sublimity of ideas,” as he 
says, in a bad measure, and bombasti- 
cal. We well believe it. 

The condition of life from which 
should have sprung a poet of Mr. 
Hogg’s real excellence, excites, when 
his works are spoken of, a curiosity re- 
garding the early development of powers 
so little to be looked for from that con- 
dition, and so, insensibly, joins criti- 
cism with a sort of necessary biography. 
To those, then, who are acquainted with 
his latter poems, it may be curious to 
observe the early groping of a poetical 
mind after distinct thoughts and suit- 
able expressions, as may be seen in the 
following dreadfully incorrect stanzas, 
written shortly after the time when he, 
as he says, “ had actually forgot how 
to make sundry of the letters of the 
alphabet,” and published in the year 
1801, in the shilling pamphlet before 
alluded to. The poem is entitled, a 
Dialogue in a Country Churchyard, 
and was written upon the death of a 
benefactor of his family. 


** Acknowledge, hast thou never yet, 
When acting scenes in nature o’er, 
An inward recollection met 
Of having view’d the same before? 


“‘ Nor is it strange : 


Futurity, 


Though wrapt in mist to human ken, 


Seems shapeless ; 


yet a spirit’s eye 


Some giant features may discern. 


*« And in the wild and dreary waste, 
The village fair, or noisy lawn, 
Wherever smiles the human face, 
There spirits skim their airy round. 


« A guardian friend his fav’rite charge 
May thus of hid events apprise 
By great outlines, unfurl’d at large 


In sleep to fancy’s lidless eyes. 
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Excepting the above may be con- 
sidered so, there is nothing in these 
early productions to indicate the ex- 
traordinary fancy and pure poetical 
thought that was afterwards exhibited 
by the Ettrick Shepherd. We are the 
more inclined to enlarge both upon 
Hogg’s poetry and his biography, from 
the circumstance of his name being 
familiar to every body in England who 
reads a magazine, and yet extremely 
little is known on this side the Tweed 
either as to what he has written, or 
why this Shepherd, as a shepherd, is so 
much talked of. Nevertheless, although 
his merit is such that he ought to be 
much better known than he is, and will 
yet, probably, be far more read than at 
present, Mr. Hogg is, upon the whole, 
a very fortunate man; for what with 
his length of life —no small advantage 
even for fame (and the Shepherd is now 
fifty-nine), and what with the aid of a 
powerful periodical, his name is al- 
ready more familiar to the English 
public than a far greater man, namely, 
Burns, was, until several years after his 
death. But to return to his claims to 
the attention of the public. 

His Queen Hynde is his greatest 
poem, after the previous one called 
the Queen’s Wake, which made him 
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so well known and justly celebrated 


in his own country. It appeared just 
after the public had been delighted 
with the spirited poetical romances of 
Sir Walter Scott, and, as might natu- 
rally be expected, it is very much an 
imitation. But, although more highly 
fanciful, and often more strictly poeti- 
cal, than even the favoured productions 
of the Baronet,—though it runs on ina 
style of fluent harmony that makes the 
reader, as we before hinted, forget to 
be critical, and ashamed to be fastidi- 
ous, in his general admiration, the 
poetical thoughts are spread out over 
too large a surface, which renders it 
often flimsy and common-place; and it 
has far less of picturesque reality and 
of sustained keeping than the animated 

ictures of its more tasteful patterns. 

he quality of the poetry of this effort, 
like that of most of Mr. Hogg’s, is light 
and glittering,—fancy and airy richness 
of poetic thought swelling forth from 
the poet’s brain in numbers as smooth 
and musical as they are evidently art- 
less, and happy in their artlessness. 
The following we think very pretty, 
among a hundred passages about as 
good, and very much of a specimen of 
our poet’s sort of excellence :— 


‘** O well I know the enchanting mien 
Of my loved Muse, my Fairy Queen! 
Her rokley of green with its sparry hue, 
Its warp of the moonbeam, and weft of the dew, 
Her smile, where a thousand witcheries play, 
And her eye, that steals the soul away.” 


There is a light and graceful point in 
this that is very much like Moore, 
and more intense in the conception. 
But further,—our imaginative tender of 
ewes is as fond of telling long stories, 
either about himself or the creatures of 
his vivid fancy, as any old wife in 
Eskdale; and so he has trotted away 
with his flighty Muse, until he has 
made his poem into six books, and 
out of all reasonable measure; for the 
days are gone by when a man might 
sit down and spin poetry as endless as 
the web of Penelope. The conse- 
quence is, that our friend James, in the 
incontinent plenitude of his versifica- 
tion, gets sometimes into a sort of run- 
ning rhyme, that may be written by the 
ell by the sonsy Shepherd any morning 
after swallowing about seven pints of 
thick Scotch porridge. And then he 
sometimes drops the aerial form of his 


jaunty Muse, and comes upon us in the 
great dreadnought shaggy shape of the 
wild shepherd of the forest, as he came 
(saith the Professor) into the shop of 
Manners and Miller the booksellers, 
in Edinburgh, and offering to sell a 
MS. poem, naturally frightened every 
soul out of the shop by his worrikow 
appearance. For instance, in this 
poem of Queen Hynde we have the king 
sitting among his nobles as a king 
should sit, and passing round the wine- 
cup “ with ready hand,” &c. (for Sir 
Walter has set the example of making 
his kings and knights drink ina manner 
which would disgrace even the drunken 
literati of Ambrose’s blue room), when 
a captain brings before his majesty an 
ill-favoured taciturn fellow, who wore 
a sulky and suspicious silence, and to 
whose face the king is made to address 
the captain and himself thus :— 
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** Ay, Captain ; doubtless one of those 
Who, thrusting his officious nose 





Into the affairs of other men, 
Presume their notice to obtain. 


Speak out, intruder! 


Say at once 


Thy name, thy business, and from whence ' 
If thou’rt a Cotquean, by my soul 


Now, if we had the shaggy Shepherd 
within our reach at this precious in- 
stant, we might be tempted to let his 
“ prurigenious noul” feel a reasonable 
taste of our pugnacity for outraging the 
prejudice to which we have always 
clung, that a king ought to be a sort 
of gentleman, by putting into his mo- 
narch’s mouth the language of the 
butchers to whom he has been in the 
habit of selling his sheep. For shame 
of you, Shepherd! is that all your 
loyalty ? 

We come to the Queen’s Wake last, 
for it is not our business to say much 
of those of the Shepherd’s works which 
are best known, and the Wake is 
known to all the lovers of poetry, by 
name at least; for we have observed, 
in our sagacity, that even the lovers of 
the Muses themselves do not always 
read that which they greatly admire. 
In the course of Mr. Hogg’s laborious 
researches, while engaged in the meri- 


I'll split thy pruriginious noul !” 





torious compilation of the Jacobite 
Relics, the idea naturally occurred to 
him of trying his hand at a string of 
songs or ballads in the olden manner, 
which, having executed very happily, 
he wove them into the texture of a long 
poem, introducing them—(we speak to 
the admirers of the Queen’s Wake who 
never read it),—introducing them by 
the mouth ofa succession of bards, who 
sung them in the grand banqueting 
hall 

** When royal Mary, blithe of mood, 

Kept holyday at Holyrood,” 

somewhat after the fashion of the tell- 
ing the tales of the hundred nights. 

In turning over the leaves of this 
pretty poem, the reader cannot fail to 
be struck, wherever he may begin to 
read, by the abundant fancy of the poet, 
and the frequent grace of his measure. 
Let’s have a few lines at random ; and 
the first that strikes us is the beginning 
of the “ Spectre’s Cradle Song.” 


‘* Hush, my bonny babe! hush, and be still! 
Thy mother’s arms shall shield thee from ill. 

































Far have I borne thee in sorrow and pain, 
To drink the breeze of the world again. 
The dew shall moisten thy brow so meek, 
And the breeze of midnight fan thy cheek, 


And soon shall we rest in the bow of the hill: 


Hush, my bonny babe! hush, and be still! 


For thee have I travelled in weakness and woe, 


The world above and the world below. 
My heart was soft, and it fell in the snare : 
Thy father was cruel, but thou wert fair. 


















I sinned, I sorrowed, I died for thee ; 


Verily, this is no coarse - grained 
Shepherd! and if he has not a good 
ear for music, may we never lift an- 
other leg at Almack’s till the day of 
our death. There never was better 
laid out money than that five shillings 
that he gave for the old fiddle which 
taught him such harmony. We never 
had the pleasure of seeing the Shepherd 
dance a Scotch reel; but if he would 
not wallop like a satyr, we are deaf 
and know nothing: and then with 
what grace might he allemand in a 
quadrille, with his frieze coat and 


Smile, my bonny babe! smile on me!” 








shepherd’s brogues, or chassez in a pas 
seul, 
** or, like a fairy, 
Trip along the green!” 

But we must say something of 
“ bonny Kilmeny,” for every body has 
heard of it, and every body calls it the 
best of the bard’s songs in the Wake; 
but we are very sorry that we cannot 
agree with every body upon this point. 
It is the Pilgrims of the Sun over again 
(plague on that Conflagration of tlie 
Earth!), for Miss Kilmeny, falling into 
a swoon, like Mary Lee, is carried 
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away, also, up among the stars. and 
suns and whirling worlds, and so forth, 
and sees such matters as the Shepherd 
himself had seen in his dreams in the 
forest of Ettrick, while his head was 
yet turning round from the effects of 
Bishop Burnet’s book. Now, although 
the thing is very sweetly and poetically 
done in Kilmeny, yet, to us, it borders 
on the sugary mawkish of the magazine 
school; and the ballad has far less real 
beauty and originality than the Witch 
of Fyfe, which it is impossible to read, 
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for the tenth time, without immense 
admiration of the remarkable Shepherd, 
and an enthusiastic admission that. it 
breathes the true spirit of genuine 
poetry of the imagination. We dare 
not try to squeeze in another extract 
after the length to which our remarks 
have already extended ; but yet it is 
pleasant to gossip about so delightful 
a poet, and so na?f a man of genius, as 
James Hogg. Let us just have a verse 
or two, when the witch-wyfe is off on 
one of her nightly excursions :— 


** The second nycht, quhan the new moon set, 
O’er the roaring sea we flew, 
The cockle-shell our trusty bark, 
Our sailis of the green sea-rue. 


** And the bauld windis blew, and the fire-flauchtis fiew, 
And the sea run to the skie ; 
\nd the thunner it growlit, and the sea-dogs howlit, 
As we gaid scouring bye. 


And aye we mountit the sea-grein hillis, 
While we brushit thro’ the cladis of the hevin ; 
Then sousit downright like the starn-shot light 
Frae the liftis blue casement driven. 


‘* But our tackil stood, and our bark was good, 
And sae pang was our pearily prow ; 
When we couldna speil the brow of the wavis, 
We nudlit them throu below.” 


This must have been written before 
Mr. Hogg learned orthography,—a 
branch of education which we would 
strenuously recommend all poets to 
attend to; for really this whole poem 
is so badly spelt, that it is in some 
passages quite puzzling to simple peo- 
ple like ourselves. And yet it must 
have been composed when shirts had 
become more plenty with the Shepherd 
than they were at that sad time (we 
cannot help again recurring to it), 
when he says, with pleasant minute- 
ness, and all his characteristic delicacy, 
that he “ made a very grotesque figure, 
for on quitting the shirt I could never 
induce my breeches to keep up to their 
proper sphere.’ ’"— Life, p.6. Edin. 1807. 
This is rich, for a good shepherd that 
has really so much genius (and so much 
good nature too); but how can we 
expect a man to be able to spell who 
was so situated with respect to inner 
garments? However, this Witch of 
Fyfe is a very remarkable poem; and 
we shall get many thousands and mil- 
lions who could spell like a dominie, 
who could not write any thing half as 
good. 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Hogg’s 





genius to say, that, great as it unques- 
tionably is, it is generally of a different 
and considerably inferior sort to that of 
Burns, with whom it is natural to bring 
him into comparison. Hogg’s poetry 
is that of the imagination; Burns’, 
of the understanding and the heart. 
Hogg’s poetry is made for the readers 
of poetry only, the man of fancy and 
of numbers, the literary voluptuary ; 
Burns’ is emphatically made for man- 
kind, and is equally delightful to the 
warm-hearted milkmaid, who sings it 
blithely o’er the lea, and feels every 
word of it as she sings, and to the man 
“clad in silken state,” who has any 
perception of the deep emotions of na- 
ture. It is one of the wonders with 
which we justly regard the Ettrick 
Shepherd, that a man arising out of his 
humble condition should have so much 
of the quality least to be expected 
from one in his sphere, and so little 
of the very things which usually come 
out most prominently with the posses- 
sion of talents in lower life,—that he 
should have so much fancy and deli- 
cacy of conception, and neither humour, 
sarcasm, nor passion. Hence, admired 
as he deserves to be, his poetry will 
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never be sung from mouth to mouth, 
from the highest to the lowest,as Burns’ 
is. He is often delightful, but never 
impressive; and mankind remember 
and dwell over that only which im- 
presses the mind. He has no know- 
ledge of mankind, no keen sensibility, 
except to the merely beautiful and 
imaginative. He never sits down to 
write, and cannot proceed, for laughing 
at his own ideas; nor does he ever by 
any chance blot the paper before him 
with his tears. He is not the poet of 
the passion ; and all poetry is poor, 
comparatively, that is only that of fancy 
and of language. 

His Queen’s Wake itself is, like every 
thing else he has written, too much 
beaten out and weakened by wordiness. 
Had Hogg written Death and Doctor 
Hornbook, he would have made it 
into three cantos. Had he had the 
story of Tam o’ Shanter to tell, he 
would have made a volume of it, and 
then it would have had no pith, and 
fallen by its own weight. Yet our 
Shepherd is not entirely without power 
and spirit too; but his impressions are 
the impressions of a glaring picture 
exhibited for our amusement and our 
wonder, when we consider by whom it 
was produced, but which we never 
remember, from their want of whatever 
is touching, laughable, or instructive. 
We are fuller upon this point, be- 
cause, as we have more than once 
hinted above, the faults of Mr. Hogg 
are the very faults which, in their greater 
aggravation, render valueless the larger 
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portion of the current poetry of our 
day. But the Shepherd is, after all, 
a meritorious man; and his Jacobite 
Relics, about which the Edinburgh Re- 
view did not do him the justice he de- 
serves, are highly creditable to him as 
a public man, into which, be it never 
forgotten, he has raised himself by his 
talents alone, assisted, doubtless, by a 
temperament which unites well with 
a degree of worldly-mindedness very 
necessary to advancement in life, but 
which is not often found with high 
poetical character. 

It may be thought that we must be a 
sort of crony of the Shepherd’s, be- 
cause we have herein been so exceed- 
ingly complimentary, although of his 
prose tales, which, with all their faults, 
give indication of no mean talent, we 
have not said one word. We beg to 
clear ourselves of any such treachery to 
the public; for although we have in 
our time been hand and glove with his 
literary master, the celebrated Christo- 
pher North, of whom we mean hereafter 
to take upon us to speak, we have posi- 
tively never happened to set eyes upon 
the Shepherd. We confess, however, 
to have seen his portrait Aung up in 
Allan Cunningham’s little front par- 
lour, (and of Allan, also, something 
anon); and truly, if the truth must be 
drawn from us, he is not particularly 
distinguishable for personal beauty, 
and he scorned at us from his gilt frame 
as wickedly as if we had not said a 
single good word of him. 





_ 










Acis and Galatea; or, Love and Disaster. 


ACIS AND GALATEA; OR, LOVE AND DISASTER. 


A SHEPHERD lad was Acis poor— 
In all things poor but love — 

In Sicily he lived and sighed, 
And there his flock he drove. 


He thinly upon berries fed, 
And fruits and acorns bare ; 
But, since that he a fair one loved, 
Love was his chiefest fare. 


’Twas Galatea he adored, 
And longed to make his bride ; 
A pretty little wench was she, 
(An oyster-wench, beside). 


This charmer whensoe’er he saw, 
His wits wool-gathering went ; 

And, whilst he bent sheep’s eyes on her, 
His sheep took their own bent. 


But rivalry could not long fail 
To covet this sweet girl ; 
For surely oysters ne’er before 

Had sent forth such a pearl! 


There dwelt one Polypheme hard by, 
A man by nature hard ; 

A grenadier he had been once, 
But now was a black-guard. 


This grenadier had but one eye 
In all his monstrous head, 
But that indeed a piercer was, 

(Though afterwards pierced). 


A sickle used to mow his beard, 
A rake to comb bis hair : 

The grimmest son of a gun was he, 
This one-eyed grenadier. 


He, too, had Galatea seen, 
(For they two needs must meet), 
And had knelt down above her head, 
To plead love at her feet. 


But, like the fish wherein she dealt, 
She opened not her mouth, 

And only in a passion shunned 
His passion so uncouth. 


’Twas not here, as in Acis’ case, 
He suppliant, she pliant ; 
Therefore dilate with rage he stands, 
And bigger swells the giant! 


He sighed by side of #tna’s mount, 
And flamed near /tna’s flame, 
And swore by Sticks he’d Acis kill, 
Who beat him with the dame. 


Acis and Galatea; or, Love and Disaster. 


Now near the town, one summer's noon, 
His Gal young Acis met. 

She sat upon his limber knee, 
And chatted with her pet. 


Prowling, like thief, was Polypheme 
In the meanwhile near the spot— 

Mean wile, indeed!—but then, you know, 
He liked their true love not! 


They talked much—and ‘mongst other things 
That Acis said, says he, 

“ That odious ogling ogre, oh! 
May he ne’er near us be!” 


Thus he did heedlessly run on, 
Till she did thus retard :— 

“ Speak not so loud, love, lest you put 
The grenadier on guard.” 


Now — out, alas! and well-a-day! 
How ill a day did hap! 

Lo! thefierce foe from his ambush springs, 
Like a hard ball from a trap. 


His sight transfixed them to the site, 
Till she, like a blood bay, 

Took fright and flight, —then Acis, too, 
He took and ran away. 


Him Polypheme with rage pursued, 
Resolved to do him dead : 

And, hurling a huge paving-stone, 
Macadamised his head! 


Her hopes thus with his head were crushed, 
And the world for her grew dark : 

Her eyes a tide poured, and her cheeks 
Shewed each the eye-water mark. 


Whilst from his wound life’s blood yet poured, 
She saw — what seemed a dream! 

Lo! his poor blood to water turned, 
And thus became a stream ! 


She shed an ocean of salt tears, 
(For why? she cried a-main), 

And she plained unto the rocks in words 
That were not over plain. 


Now, all ye who have artless hearts, 
Give Acis pity’s cheer, 

And, for poor Galatea’s woe, 
Give the poor girl a tear! 
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WHEWELL’S NOTATION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* * * * Tr was in vain to deny it; 
Radix was a little cracked, and he car- 
ried his doctor about him like my friend 
Sam Coleridge. I long had a fancy for 
knowing him; but for some time could 
not accomplish it. I met him and his 
medical man at last at Grignon’s. It 
was a sultry evening last summer, and 
a sympathy ¢ “thirst brought us toge- 
ther. I found him a pleasant fellow : 
prosy, to be sure; but we all are prosy 
every now and then. I am afraid too 
many of us are so, both now and 
then. 

He had practised at the bar; but 
a monomania had seized upon him, 
and he fancied that we of the nine- 
teenth century were living in the 
last days prognosticated by the pro- 
phets. Many a proof he was pleased 
to adduce of this — the advance of the 
Russians—Gog and Magog—the Rev. 
Mr. Croly—the destruction of the 
Turkish empire—the blow up of the 
Protestant ascendency—the projected 
establishment, upon the ruins of the 
Ottoman empire, of two kingdoms, 
formed from its vilest slaves, under 
the respective auspices of King Roths- 
child, of the Stock Exchange, and 
King Leopold, of Saxe Coburg, both 
sovereigns, or half sovereigns, being 
chosen for their weight in the money 
market—the unaccountable fact of the 
continued existence of administrations 
such as those which now wield the 
destinies of civilised Europe; ad- 
ministrations in which the vigilanti 
sterlere naso is a powerful recom- 
mendation, so many of their mem- 
bers who have not risen by the sword 
having been promoted by the scab- 
bard — the destruction of things which 
seemed to bear upon them the stamp 
of eternity, though they had now 
crumbled into dust, like a scroll of 
musty parchment—and farther contend- 
ing, after a still more fantastic manner, 
that there was a principle and germ of 
destruction in all the splendid dis- 
coveries of contemporary genius. This, 
perhaps, he carried too far; for he 
would argue that the application of 
steam to the several purposes to which 
it has lately been directed, would, in 
the progress of no very long period, 
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first expel the horse altogether from 
the face of the earth, and then pro- 
ceed to the thinning of the human 
race itself, converting ostlers, jockies, 
grooms, carters, and coachees, into 
mere matters of history, like the mam- 
moth, behemoth, and other antedilu- 
vian animals, who disappeared before 
the element in its simple form. 

Having heard the story of this gen- 
tleman’s infirmity during the tedious 
half hour which preceded the Christ- 
mas dinner, [ was naturally curious, if 
not anxious, to see some specimens of 
this strange distortion of the human 
mind :—not wishing, however, to in- 
troduce the subject overtly, I remained 
for long ungratified. The conversa- 
tion on his part, as well as on that of 
his medical adviser, was rational and 
sprightly (there were only three of 
us at table), and in return for remi- 
niscences and local information, I 
spoke of the commercial and of the 
literary capital of Europe—I told how 
her grace of St. Alban’s was delicate 
and discreet as ever—and how his 
majesty of France was as fond of 
priests, and as fatal to pheasants, as 
he had been in his warmest youth— 
how Fanny Kemble was making the 
cockneys blubber “ so feelingly and 
fast”— and how the accomplished 
Malibran was charming the ears and 
delighting the eyes of the Parisian 
dilletanti ; when suddeniy my desire 
was gratified by an interrogation, which 
yet had not the slightest appearance 
of what the lawyers call a leading 
question. 

My friend asked his guest (who, by 
the by, was an old Cantab, and still 
dabbled in the abstract sciences) if he 
had seen the third volume of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he; “and I 
find in it a discovery which furnishes 
me with an additional argument in 
favour of an opinion which you have 
often heard me advocate.” 

I was all attention — he proceeded : 

“ A discovery, sir, has been made, 
which will undoubtedly effect a total 
revolution in the constitution of so- 
ciety, and bring the world nearer by 
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a giant-stride to its appointed fate. 
This discovery has been made by my 
friend Professor WHEwELL, of Trinity 
—a man whose reputation heretofore 
was by no means commensurate with 
his genius — but who now, by one 
mighty effort, has proved himself the 
Newton of the nineteenth century. 

“ He has discovered, sir, that the 
doctrines of political economy are ca- 
pable of mathematical demonstration ; 
and therefore that this science, which 
has hitherto been intelligible only to a 
few hungry feelosophers, who were from 
their youth upward familiar with eco- 
nomy in all its forms and all its nasti- 
ness, is now accessible to the meanest 
mathematical capacity. And inasmuch 
as it will appear that the arguments of 
my friend, Professor Whewell, are 
equally applicable to all other sciences, 
physical and moral—and that accord- 
ingly all other sciences are equally sus- 
ceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion,—the proximate result will be the 
sweeping away of all those persons 
who subsist on the world’s ignorance, 
under whatsoever denomination ; and 
the grand ultimate result will be the 
establishment of a universal language, 
and a universal religion, when the ap- 
proaching dissolution of all things, long 
foreseen by me, will become obvious 
to all. 

“ Now, that the idea ofa universal 
language, which has been for years 
careering through Bother Gilchrist’s 
head like a rat through an empty gar- 
ret, will be at length embodied, is quite 
evident; for if the learned of all coun- 
tries will only agree on the decimal 
division of the circle (which they can 
not now well choose but do), and thus 
adopt the same notation, the mass of 
mankind, who are engaged in the or- 
dinary business and duties of life, must 
of course follow, and the universality 
of the language is complete. And, 
again, touching the universality of re- 
ligion, it is quite clear that when all 
those dogmas, which have hitherto 
been matters of faith, shall have been 
rendered matters of reason, the most 
obstinate nigger, who can be once 
brought to comprehend what z is, and 
then induced to understand and ac- 
knowledge that x is equal to the half 
co-efficient with its sign changed, plus 
and minus a quadratic radical, the suf- 
fixed parts of which are the square of 
the half co-efficient and the absolute 
quantity,—you understand me,—can 
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no longer withhold his consent to all 
the forms, ceremonies, doctrines, and 
dogmas of our religion ; and thus, by 
the same process, must all men, from 
pole to pole, be rendered believers in 
the one great creed. But to make 
what I have already urged still more 
plain, let me refer to the words and 
arguments of my illustrious friend. 
Doctor, you have the book.” 

The volume was produced. 

* You will observe,” continued he, 
“ that the professor cautiously confines 
himself to political economy in this 
paper, evidently from a wish not to 
startle the prejudices of the million; 
and in his exordium, which is a perfect 
specimen of professorial eloquence, 
he seeks to disarm hostility of its 
rancour by limiting himself, in the 
first instance, to ‘ some parts of the 
science,’ and by declaring with the 
most amiable modesty :— 

“<¢T am aware that many may at 
first conceive this to be a frivolous 
and unprofitable kind of speculation, 
necessarily barren of any practical or 
rational results’ — while he, at the 
same time, confirms friendship by a 
happy compliment to the fashionable 
language of that seat of learning, from 
which he receives, and on which he 
sheds, a lustre. But, passing over this, 
let us at once rush in medias res,— 
taking with us, however, the fact, that 
‘in books upon the subject of po- 
litical economy, there is often very 
considerable complexity of numerical 
calculation, and no small difficulty in 
determining how far this is necessary 
to the argument’—and that the pro- 
fessor can also ‘ venture to say, that 
some books on these subjects have not 
escaped fallacies, arising mainly or 
entirely from this complexity, and 
from the facility of slipping in false 
principles in the course of such rea- 
sonings.’ 

“ Well, then, in section 3, we read, 
after his having in the preceding one 
detected a mistake of Mr. Ricardo’s, 


«« It is clear that the proper remedy 
for such mistakes, into which even acute 
and ingenious men may be led, not know- 
ing or not using mathematical rules, is to 
make all such calculations the business 
of a systematic process, which, from its 
nature, can not neglect any proper nu- 
merical considerations, or leave the accu- 
racy of the result questionable. Such a 
system of calculation must, of course, 
borrow the elements and axioms which 
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are its materials, from that higher de- 
partment of the science of political eco- 
nomy which is concerned with the moral 
and social principles of men’s actions and 
relations. These materials thus received, 
stated in the simplest manner, must be 
subjected to the processes of a proper 
calculus, and we may thus obtain all the 
results to which the assumed principles 
lead, whatever be the complexity of their 
combination. And such a mode of pro- 
ceeding will be of very great advantage 
to truth, inasmuch as it will make it in- 
evitably necessary to separate the moral 
axioms and assumptions on which the 
theories rest, from all other matter which 
may tend to obscure or confound them. 
It will also separate entirely the two 
parts of the subject which it is of 
immense importance to keep separated, 
the business of proving these assump- 
tions and that of deducing their conclu- 
sions. 

“« « Much ingenuity has been shewn in 
reasoning downwards from assumed prin- 
ciples. These principles, however, are 
so few, in general (we do not not now 
speak of their truth or applicability), 
that the task of deducing their results is 
almost entirely a business of the mathe- 
matical faculty, and might have been 
done in a few pages, by clothing them in 
mathematical formule. 

** «4, It would seem, indeed, as if the 
present state of science of political eco- 
nomy were that which peculiarly called 
for this rigorous and scientific form to be 
given to its mathematical portions. It 
is by some reduced to a set of principles 
hardly more numerous or less general 
than the laws of motion; and the cases 
to which the economical principles are 
applied are certainly not less complicated 
than the cases to which mechanical prin- 
ciples are applicable. Now, we can easily 
imagine what would have been the result 
if men had, without the aid of consistent 
mathematical calculation, attempted to 
make a system of mechanical philosophy. 
There would have been three errors dif- 
ficult toavoid. They might have assumed 
their principles wrongly; they might 
have reasoned falsely from them, in con- 
sequence of the complexity of the pro- 
blem ; or they might have neglected the 
disturbing causes which interfered with 
the effect of the principal forces. And 
the making mechanics into a mathema- 
tical science supplied a remedy for all 
these defects. It made it necessary to 
state distinctly the assumptions, and 
these thus were open to a thorough ex- 
amination ; it made the reasonings almost 
infallible ; and it gave results which could 
be compared with practice, so as to shew 
whether the problem was approximately 
solved or not. It appears that the sciences 
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of mechanics and political economy are 
so far analogous, that something of the 
same advantage may be looked for from 
the application of mathematics in the case 
of political economy.’ 


“ Next, he proceeds to collect the 
six following axioms :— 


«© «4, Rent is = produce — profits. 

«© «9, Land will be cultivated if pro- 
duce = or be greater than profits. 

«« «3, There is always a limiting soil. 

«© «4, Increase of price = diminution 
of supply. 

«5, Price = cost of production + 
profits. 

“<< 6, Taxes do not affect the rate of 
profits.’ 


*¢ He then lays down his notation, 
of which it is well to give a specimen, 
though all the details should be altered 
for each particular science. 


“«« Let it be supposed that there are 
various qualities of soil, which we may 
call the 1st, 2d, Sd, mth, nth: that the 
quantities of each of these soils are re- 
spectively a), a2, 43, dm, 4m acres, or units 
of land: that the capital employed on 
one acre in the different cases is respec- 
tively c,, C2, C3, Cm, ¢n Shillings, or units 
of money: that the produce of one acre 
of each quality is respectively 1, re, rs, 
Tm, Tn Quarters, or units of produce. Let 
it be supposed also, that the price of a 
quarter (or other unit) of corn is p shil- 
lings (units of money), and that the usual 
return necessary to replace a capital c, 
with the usual profit, is qc (q—1 being 
a fraction, which expresses the rate of 
profit).’ 


“ t, t), to, tm, fn is, in like fashion, put 
to represent taxes, and he then proceeds 
with his demonstrations. 

“ Now, sir, as there is no science 
which has not, as well as political eco- 
nomy, a certain number of first prin- 
ciples, on which all professors of the 
science are agreed, whether they be 
called dogmas, as in theology; or 
maxims, as in law; or axioms or lem- 
mas, as in the abstract sciences, —and 
as, especially in all the moral sciences, 
there is an apparently irradicable taint 
of vagueness, it is obvious, from the 
example before us, in the first place, 
that the application of mathematical 
demonstration to such sciences is prac- 
ticable, and, in the second place, that 
it would be desirable, inasmuch as in 
supplying the required preciseness it 
would overcome all difficulties, and for 
ever banish doubt and schism. And, 
gentlemen, for myself, [ am quite sure 
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that, within a very brief period, the 
discovery of Professor Whewell will be 
applied to theology and law, and I, 
accordingly, propose to myself a jour- 
ney to England, for the purpose of 
persuading him to abandon political 
economy to some meaner hand,— it 
being now-a-days considered pretty 
much on a par with phrenology,—and 
to turn his undivided attention to illus- 
trating the doctrines of the religion for 
which he has indubitably good reason 
to consider himself an appointed in- 
strument. 

“ But,” said I, “ do you not antici- 
pate that great difficulties would be 
thrown in the way of such a sweeping 
innovation by the church ¢” 

“No, sir, no,” replied he: “ inno- 
vation is the fashion of the day. His 
Grace of Wellington, Mr. Secretary 
Peel, and so many other powerful in- 
dividuals, have themselves changed, 
that they are anxious to see all change 
around them sooner than be in want of 
any. The heads and respectable mem- 
bers of the church having once re- 
ceived the assurance that their revenues 
were to be held sacred, would, of course, 
forward the good work. Your Bloom- 
fields and your Philpotts would be as 
tractable and as submissive to martial 
law as if they had been reared under 
the dominion of the drum-head._ _Be- 
sides, were it even otherwise, it would 
be of no avail,—every body knows 
them now.” 

“ But,” continued he, “laying theo- 
logy aside for the present, let us ob- 
serve what benefits will be effected in 
law by the adoption of this system ; 
and that it will be adopted at once I 
have no hesitation to declare, when 
I consider what is likely to be the feel- 
ing of the leaders in the legal profes- 
sion. With respect to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, his bias surely cannot be fora 
moment doubtful, since ‘the change 
would at once put him on terms of 
equality with the counsel who plead 
before him, so that those hounds of 
low degree, Knight and Sugden for in- 
stance, who have the repute of knowing 
equity, could never again dare to worry 
his lordship. Besides, being still a 
learner—still under control—still in 
statu pupillari— doubtless it would be 
infinitely more agreeable for him to 
attack mathematics at once (he was a 
Cantab you know), than waste his time 
upon equity, a business and a con- 
sideration to which he is not much 
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accustomed. Or, let us look to the 
counsel learned in the law, and first to 
the Attorney General—the Magnus 
Apollo of the King’s Bench—the Co- 
rypheus of crown lawyers—the fore- 
most in merit as in place. He, it is 
well known, has been long striving to 
increase the respectability of the pro- 
fession by making it select—witness 
his late exploits at the Inner Temple ! 
And, let me ask, what could possibly 
effect so much in favour of his che- 
rished object as rendering a knowledge 
of mathematics necessary to the study 
of the law? For, verily, none then 
could hope to be judges unless they 
had been senior wranglers—none to 
be even briefless barristers excepting 
“* masters of all the arts and sciences.” 
No attorney’s clerk could then sneak 
into the honours of the profession, nor 
into the profession itself; no plebeian 
could then presume upon his know- 
ledge of case and precedent to flout 
his betters. The race, too, of those 
noxious animals, odious to gods and 
men, clerks, attorneys, pleaders, and 
conveyancers, would become extinct ; 
and the ‘ law’s delay’ would cease to 
be proverbial, and even Lord Eldon 
would be denied the privilege of doubt- 
ing. The mathematicians would fix a 
limit to all series, and allow no pro- 
blem to be indeterminate. 

“The dignity of the courts also 
would be placed upon a much more 
stable footing ; there would then be 
nothing of that unseemly bickering 
between judge and counsel, and coun- 
sel and witness, which is now but too 
frequent ; all would be stately and so- 
lemn as the Areopagus; the judge 
would be some experienced examiner 
from Cambridge, perhaps George Pea- 
cock ; the counsel distinguished dons 
and learned professors ; the testimony 
of the witness, if he happened to be 
ignorant of mathematical language, (a 
circumstance necessarily of rare occur- 
rence from the number of mechanics’ 
institutes and pauper colleges), would 
be translated into the same by the 
leading counsel, and handed with the 
annotations and corrections of his lord- 
ship to the jury, twelve enlightened 
graduates of the London University, 
—perhaps even wooden spoons from 
Cam herself,—and the verdict, after 
having been duly considered, would 
be given in a form and fashion which 
should satisfy all, even him who had 
lost his suit, or him who had been 
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devoted to the promotion of science 
by being condemned to oscillate in a 
cycloidal are. 

“ And, gentlemen, I wish you also 
to observe, how favourable is the pre- 
sent time for such an alteration. The 
race of orators has altogether passed 
away ; the only man at the bar who 
can speak is Brougham—and his love 
of science has ever predominated over 
his love of talk. As for Sir James 
Scarlett, he has always preferred signs 
to words in his addresses to juries, being 
most expert in nods and winks, and 
shrugs and coughs and spits, and such 
other dubricas artes ; whereas he is (and 
he feels he is) lamentably deficient in 
rhetoric and English. The change, 
therefore, to him would be a relief, 
and even a blessing, since, amongst 
other incalculable advantages, it would 
increase his practice, and afford him a 
still wider field for the display of that 
urbanity and good nature for which 
he is so celebrated, and would like- 
wise more effectually enable him, with 
his accustomed liberality and benign 
feeling, to extend a hand to the rising 
barrister ; for then even the most surly 
of his clients could not tax his kind 
disposition with patronising an untried 
man, because mathematical knowledge 
being rendered synonymous with legal, 
want of opportunity, the prime curse 
of the profession, would be removed ; 
and the man who had taken honours at 
Cambridge might from the first be re- 
commended to emoluments at West- 
minster. 

_“ And now to approach the prac- 
ticability and advisableness of that 
change, let us, in the first place, con- 
template the state of the science to 
which it is proposed to be applied. 
And can any thing well be worse? Is 
there any other subject of human study 
so utterly in want of preciseness and 
simplification? —(I speak feelingly 
upon the matter, gentlemen)—-Must 
not a man wade through whole libraries, 
the pith of which might be embodied 
in half a dozen formule? And, after 
all, is he not qualitied, most truly, to 
exclaim with the philosopher of old, 
‘ All that I know is that I know no- 
thing?’ And, farther, if we would only 
consent to consider the question calm- 
ly, is there any science whereof we 
have ever heard or read more suscept- 
ible of mathematical demonstration ¢ 
for have not its very professors been 
obliged to adopt, to a certain extent, 
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a barbarous notation of their own? 
Are not A and B of frequent occur- 
rence in law arguments and law books? 
and do not d, and p, and c, stand 
forth in every page? and are not their 
fictions, and their John Does and 
Richard Roes, in fact, but clumsy 
modifications of the x, y, and 2, ofa 
pure notation? And are not the three 
symbols £. s.d. the guiding stars of 
all the profession ?” 

He said much more upon the sub- 
ject, I believe; but when he had got 
so far I fell asleep, and therefore can- 
not be answerable for the remainder. 
I certainly most cordially join with 
my mathematical friend in the hope 
that Mr. Hume, or Mr. Baring, or 
some other arithmetical member of the 
House of Commons, would bring in a 
bill for having the budget, and all 
descriptions of public accounts, pro- 
duced in such a form, that they might 
be at once submitted to the test of a 
mathematical calculus. I also con- 
curred with him in the opinion, that 
Professor Whewell might truly ex- 
claim, 


“« Exegi monumentum ere perennius,” 


although the honour of the original dis- 
covery can not be fairly challenged by 
him. Thomas Steele, Esq. gave to the 
world a quadratic equation, the result 
of which was Catholic Emancipation, 
long before the third volume of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Society was published. This, 
resting on a simple assertion, may be 
perhaps doubted ; but it is a fact, that 
the chief symbols used in the equation 
are merely U for Catholic union, F for 
Catholic force, C for Connell, the 
lawyer; while there is neither A for 
Arthur, 6 for bribery, ¢ for tyranny, 
nor 7 for rattery, to be seen. But 
neither does the imperishable glory 
of the discovery rest with Mr. Steele. 
No; the first illustrious individual who 
thought of applying mathematical de- 
monstrations to expounding the doc- 
trines of a moral science was an ancestor 
of this Professor Whewell—one who 
shared the unhappy fortunes common 
to the great benefactors of mankind ; 
for he was deprived of his fellowship 
as a person of unsound mind, and 
held up to ridicule as a dull pedant, 
under the name of Professor Jolter, in 
a ribald publication called Peregrine 
Pickle, though, in truth, he was not a 
whit more mad, or dull, or pedantic, 
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than Professor Whewell, his descend- 
ant. First discoveries, however, have 
been almost always fatal to those who 
made them. Perillus perished in his 
bull ; and the inventor of the guillo- 
tine, it is said, was shortened by his 
own discovery. Lord Morton was 
decapitated by his maiden; and Dea- 
con Brodie hanged upon his own gal- 
lows. Thinking of such things, we 
often fear that Sir Peter Laurie’s im- 
provements on gallows’ machinery may 
be of bad event. In like manner, 


The Flower of Annisley. 
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Jolter, the great Whewell’s ancestor, 
made a great discovery, and was ruined 
by it. If, however, there be any con- 
nexion between the material and im- 
material worlds, his wounded spirit 
must now rejoice in the knowledge 
that the glory and advantages of this 
discovery have remained in his family, 
and that the remotest posterity will 
continue the exclamation that now 
bursts from many a lip— 


Honour to Whewell ! 


THE FLOWER OF ANNISLEY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


1 


O 1s she gone? O is she gone 
From love, from duty, and from me— 
The fairest flower the sun shone on, 
The lovely maid of Annisley ? 
Thou lonely mourner, tell to me 
Whose was the name thou mentioned’st now, 
With tear drops trickling to thy knee, 
And scathe of sorrow on thy brow ? 


2. 


Is Ellen’s fair and comely mould 
The inmate of the darkling worm ? 
And does the gravel couch infold 
The mildest, comeliest, earthly form ? 
Yes—here she sleeps in loneliness! 
She faded with her virgin fame ; 
And now her votaries, numberless, 
Shun even the mention of her name. 


3. 


She who gave brilliance to the hall 
And added lightness to the day,— 
The meteor of the waterfall, 
The seraph of the sylvan lay,— 
Though pure as mortal thing could be, 
The idol of the adoring throng, 
Emblem of glory’s fallacy, 
Fell by the shafts of deadly wrong. 


4. 


‘Twas Envy poisoned firs the dart, 

And Malice winged it from her bow, 
And deeply was the weetless heart 

Pierced by the sure and secret blow ; 
She trembled, wept, and looked to heaven ; 

The die was cast; relief was none! 
Then shunned, unpitied, unforgiven, 


Ellen was left to die alone ! 


! 
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5. 

As ever you saw the young rose tossed, 
Or apple blossom from the tree, 

By tempest or untimely frost, 
So fell the flower of Annisley ! 

And never was green leaf on the path, 
Or fallen blossom in the clay, 

Trode down the careless foot beneath 
As was the marvel of her day. 


6. 
O, virgin beauty ! thou art sweet ! 
Sweet to the soul and to the eye ! 
Thy blush, that comes on fairy feet, 
The mirror of the morning sky ; 
Thy smile of mildness and of love ; 
The aspirations of thy will 
To mercy-—well approved above 
By one who owns thy nature still ;— 


7. 

All, all bespeak thee Nature’s flower. 

But O, what snares are laid for thee ! 
As is thy virtue’s lordly power 

So is thy danger in degree ; 
And when, in bounding gaiety, 

Thou walk’st the brink of fear and fever, 
One step aside—and, wo is me! 

Thou fall’st, to rise no more, for ever. 


8. 

When doors of mercy fold below, 

Turn thou thy spirit’s eyes away 
To where unnumbered glories glow 

In home beyond the solar ray ; 
But for the flower of Annisley, 

While life warms this old breast of mine, 
L’ll yearly pour, regretfully, 

The hymn of sorrow o’er her shrine. 
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(Scene—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


Suppose it Saturday morming —the 
board day—on which the senior fel- 
lows review the offences, punishments, 
and other academical business of the 
week. Figure to yourself, entering by 
the grand archway from College Green 
into the first square, a man small in 
stature, but grand in person — that 
grandeur of carriage and expression 
which belongs to the gamecock —with 
a delta hat, powdered curls, dark 
frock buttoned high, boots half dra- 
goon half clerical,—whip in hand, 
having himself driven his family into 
town from his country house in a one- 
horse vehicle called a jaunting-car. 
He calls “ porter!” in a voice of au- 
thority. A crowd of porters, in their 
blue frocks and black caps, are instantly 
at his heels. A party of ladies, escorted 
by a junior fellow or graduate student, 
cross his path, and he salutes them with 
the air of a courtier. He passes to his 
chambers, and soon re-appears in his 
academic dress, on his way to the 
board. The gibs (freshmen) salute 
him nudo capite ; one, however, in a 
shining new fellow-commoner’s gown, 
passes him without a salute. “ What 
is your standing, sir!” ‘“ I entered 
last Tuesday.” “ Oh!” rejoins the 
Doctor, “ puppies do not open their 
eyes till they are nine days old.” An 
“ irregular” goes up to him to mention 
“ an unpleasant business” against him 
at the board. The great personage 
salutes him familiarly, and makes 
rather light of the matter. Another 
student now approaches him with 
more reserve, and is received with 
more studied civility. It is a Catholic, 
who wants chambers and apprehends 
prejudice. ‘ I shall urge with great 
pleasure your claims of standing, con- 
duct, and talents.” A third student, 
who is called before the board, per- 
haps for emancipating the Catholics 
under colour of discussing abstract 
toleration,—or for advocating repub- 
licanism and vindicating the dagger 
of Brutus, in a om on the pre- 


ceding Wednesday, in the historical 
society,— goes up to the Doctor, as 
he is just entering the gallery leading 
to the board-room. He is received 
still more familiarly. They talk for a 
moment with an air of earnestness and 
confidence, and both disappear. The 
culprit, to all appearance, goes in under 
the special protection of the Doctor. 

Who is this popular and powerful 
idol of the university, to whom the 
Catholic resorts as the most liberal— 
with whom the reprobate in breach of 
discipline, dissipation, politics, is sure 
to find favour, if his irregularities be 
redeemed by the shew or promise of 
talent, and have in them nothing false 
or base !—It is the “ intolerant,” “ illi- 
beral,” “unpopular” Doctor Magee, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

How singular, it will be said, this 
change! It is easily accounted for by 
his peculiar character. I never knew 
a man more formed to obtain the 
ascendant called popularity over both 
intellect and imagination by his talents 
and accomplishments and _ personal 
qualities, or whose tenure of it was 
more precarious, from the peculiarities 
of his character. His lectures in di- 
vinity and mathematics were invalu- 
able for the force, clearness, and pre- 
cision which they exemplified and 
required. Wo to the student who went 
to lecture unprepared, or even dull, if 
he was not insensible to epigram and 
antithesis. These lectures in the uni- 
versity of Dublin are, it should be 
mentioned, by question and answer. 
His fellowship examination was a 
splendid periodical performance in the 
university. During his two hours, the 
Hall (the examination being public) 
was crowded with persons of rank, 
learning, and reputation. He appeared 
with no written list of questions—not 
a single note to refer to—and examined 
not only with perfect readiness, but 
perfect correctness of Latinity,—a rare 
occurrence in other universities as well 
as that of Dublin.* Inferior, perhaps, 


* “ Cape punctum sine circulo” has been mentioned as a specimen of Cambridge 


Latinity. 
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somewhat in vigour of dialectics to 
Plunkett, his early and most confiden- 
tial friend, he has more copiousness 
and grace of diction, more flexibility 
and finish of manner, with an unri- 
valled command and promptitude in 
the use of those sharp a perilous 
weapons, sarcasm and antithesis. I 
have seen many popular assemblies, 
and heard some celebrated orators, 
without ever witnessing the power of 
oratory so supreme as in the instance 
I am going to mention. 

It was an ancient usage of Trinity 
College, Dublin, that the students 
should have an unlimited supply of 
wine on Trinity Sunday. This deep 
and hurried potation was the prelude 
to their rushing into the streets in a 
body to give battle to all the disorderly 
people of the town, already prepared 
(the warfare being periodical) to re- 
ceive them. At last it was resolved 
to put an end to this abuse. The 
students, ready to sally forth, heated 
with wine, and eager, from a certain 
esprit de corps, for the combat, sud- 
denly found themselves prisoners with- 
in the walls. They broke out into the 
most outrageous insubordination. It 
was a moment of real and well-founded 
terror to the heads of the university, 
and they did not dare to shew them- 
selves. After a few minutes, Doctor 
M— appeared, in his academic dress, 
and advanced towards the mutineers 
with a frank and resolute countenance 
—his cap in his hand, to command 
attention. ‘* Gentlemen, I wish to 
address you.” Tumultuous and dis- 
cordant clamour instantly followed. 
“ Gentlemen, follow me to the his- 
torical society room.” The place con- 
secrated to oratory waked a train of 
popular associations in the riotous 
assemblage, and they attend with shouts 
of applause. He takes the president’s 
chair, and harangues them with so 
much art and power, that they sepa- 
rate with cheers, and present him with 
a complimentary address the next day. 

Had fate made him a demagogue, he 
would have been unrivalled ; but, as I 
have said, his tenure of popularity 
would be most frail. With all the 
powers to captivate and control, both 
of a courtier and a demagogue, but 
wanting some requisites common to 
both characters, he could not succeed 
long in either. If he disliked a man, 
he could not conceal it for his life ; 
and his love of point and sarcasm 
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make him sometimes appear a vin- 
dictive and ungenerous enemy. It 
was by his love of antithesis in style, . 
and not by pride or intolerance, that 
he provoked the disproportionate re- 
sentment of the Irish Catholics ; but his 
excitable and uncompromising spirit 
knew how to meet attack only with 
aggravation and defiance. As he is 
an open unsparing enemy, so also is 
he a most implicit unshrinking friend. 
In short, I would apply to him what 
Shakespeare says of W olsey—that he is 


‘* Lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not, 

But to those men that sought him, sweet 
as summer.” — 


The leading peculiarity of his character, 
and the most disastrous to himself, is 
this :—His talents are brilliant, his am- 
bition boundless, but both are impeded 
by his being too much and too con- 
stantly the man of study and art. It 
is only in some moment of fortunate 
oblivion that he is simple, spontaneous, 
and himself. He is ever thinking and 
acting, not as an individual, but as a 
personage. This succeeded at the uni- 
versity, from certain aptitudes and con- 
gruities there. It was in abeyance 
whilst he was Dean of Cork, which 
was to him a descent, and even while 
he was a simple Irish bishop ; but when 
he became Archbishop of Dublin, all 
Ireland could not contain him. I have 
met him occasionally since his eleva- 
tion. He sometimes abandons himself 
freely téte-d-téte where he has any 
personal confidence and kindness, and 
then his manner is frank and engaging, 
his eloquence captivating. But in a 
circle, again, he becomes the person- 
age—calculating his expressions, his 
attitudes, and his position, for theatrical 
effect, with the jealous care of a tra- 
gedian at the rehearsal of a new play 
in which he is the hero. I have been 
tempted sometimes to tell him plainly 
that he was doing an act of the most 
glaring injustice, in sacrificing Doctor 
Magee to the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
former being immeasurably superior to 
the latter. 

What will be his fate in the House of 
Lords, now that his turnis come? A 
great success or a signal failure. Ifhe 
takes a just measure of the British peer- 
age and of the Archbishop of Dublin—if 
he regards personal and party feuds dis- 
passionately and from an eminence— 
if his own private enmities and provoca- 
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tions vanish in the depth and grandeur 
of his views —if he refutes the charges 
against him of vindictiveness and into- 
lerance by the wise magnanimity of 
moderation—his success will, I ven- 
ture to predict, be splendid. If he be 
domineering, irritable, or affected, he 
will as signally fail. He has before 
him a memorable example. The late 
Lord Clare was the dictator of the 
Irish privy council and parliament for 
several years. The union transferred 
him to the English House of Peers. 
He thought to play the same part on 
this new stage. The late Duke of 
Bedford rose and rebuked him; and 
though the blow was more violent than 
well aimed, Lord Clare, who joined 
courage and pride with superior talent, 
never recovered the effects. 

Imagine a group of students laugh- 
ing immoderately at some farce which 
one of the party is performing in the 
midst of them. He is mimicking Dr. 
Elrington, and quite delighted at his 
extraordinary success. This access of 
comic effect and merriment is pro- 
duced, not by an improved perform- 
ance, but by the Doctor’s bearing down 
in his proper person on the unlucky 
mimic, who was too much engaged to 
perceive the enemy until he calls out 
with his gruff voice—“ Eh! what 
foolery is this?” “ Only a little Tom- 
foolery, sir!” replies the performer, 
after a moment's surprise; and this 
pun on the Doctor’s name of Thomas 
Elrington, usually abbreviated into Tom 
Elrington, produces a fresh explosion of 
mirth far exceeding what went before. 
Fortunately the Doctor had too good 
an opinion of his personal graces to 
recognise himself in the mimetic exhi- 
bition; and it never occurred to him 
that junior sophisters presumed to call 
him “ Tom.” 

Doctor Elrington is, in person, a gro- 
tesque contrast to Doctor Magee. He 
is large and coarse in form. His feet, 
as he walks, alternately pummel the 
pavement like a pavior’s Herculean 
club. His countenance is harsh and 
heavy, with an unhappy curve down- 
wards in the angles of the mouth. His 
voice is hoarse and gruff, in curious 
unison with his form. His looks, as 
he goes, are ever downcast, as if search- 
ing for a kennel or a puddle to put 
his foot, or both his feet, into. This 
strange predilection for bemiring him- 
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self obtained him, in the university, the 
Homeric title of Pelobates.* 

He is learned, zealous, studious, am- 
bitious, and has yet produced nothing 
to distinguish him. He has published, 
or rather re-published, a Latin transla- 
tion of the first six and twelfth books 
of “ the Elements,” with a short pre- 
faee in rumbling Anglo-Latin. It is 
received in the course of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, under the title of his 
Euclid. He commented on and de- 
famed the principles of Locke, in some 
profoundly unintelligible notes append- 
ed to “ Locke on Government ;” and 
(whether to get rid of the text or his 
own notes he only can tell) had the 
book, during his provostship, struck 
altogether out of the course. He wrote 
tithe pamphlets addressed to the late 
Duke of Richmond, then lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which nobody ap- 
peared to have read, and which, most 
assuredly, the noble duke to whom 
they were addressed never opened. 
For these services to science, litera- 
ture, the church, and the state, he was 
made provost of the university, and 
afterwards a bishop. 

The great coup d'état of Dr. Elring- 
ton’s provostship was suppressing the 
historical society. This was an associa- 
tion in the university resembling “ the 
Union” at Cambridge. Too numerous 
to be select, it was yet subject to an 
operative though liberal scrutiny. No 
student was eligible before his third 
year, and a very small proportion re- 
jected on an election by private ballot. 
Modelled in its proceedings exactly 
after the House of Commons— meet- 
ing once a week with an average at- 
tendance of 150 members—with a code 
of laws, officers, journals—an essay- 
book, in which were preserved compo- 
sitions in prose or verse which had 
been honoured with medals—it was 
an admirable school of popular talent 
and general cultivation, and even of 
breeding and character. The students 
dismissed their college familiarity, and 
adopted a more courteous and formed 
tone, with the port of manhood. There 
were, however, vehement contests for 
honorary office, — political questions 
were discussed sometimes with intem- 
perate freedom,—and party spirit raged 
fiercely. Doctor Elrington suppressed 
it, and was made a bishop soon after. 

If there be a contrast in person and 


* The mudhopper. 
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manner between those two right reve- 
rend personages, there is a still stronger 
antipathy—or electric repulsion, I will 
call it—between their minds. When 
the Archbishop of Dublin became a high 
church champion against popery, the 
Bishop of Ferns, or rather then of 
Limerick, hoisted the standard of libe- 
ralism, and talked of “ our Catholic 
brethren” in his charges—this with an 
agonised violence to himself—for he 
was resolved they should never agree. 
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characters: Dr. Magee, from at first 
controverting popery as a theologian, 
in his able and celebrated work, com- 
batted it as an enemy when his dis- 
utes became personal; but there are 
ew whom an indifferent Catholic might 
approach with an assurance of more 
fairness, more liberality: whilst Dr. 
Elrington, with his professions of libe- 
ralism, has an instinctive, bigoted, 
honest animosity to popery and every 
papist, alive or dead. 


To sum up the opposition of their 


*,* We think the sketch of these two eminent prelates very cleverand graphic, 
and therefore we publish it; but we do not at all agree with the manner in which 
the Bishop of Ferns is treated. His edition of Euclid is decidedly the best 
manual of geometry on Euclidian principles, so far as it goes; and his own 
corollaries, notes, &c. are very ingenious and useful. As for the Latinity of a 
mathematical book, we suppose that Elrington’s is as good as that of any other, 
and of his preface we remember nothing; but his polemical pamphlets are 
really models in their way, as we think poor Lord Mouncashel is, by this time, 
perfectly persuaded. Of the Dublin Historical Society, it so happens that we 
have heard stories which lead us to a very different appreciation of its merits 
from what the writer of the foregoing article seems to have. Will our cor- 
respondent T. C. D. fulfil his promise? Sketches of J. H. N., G. C., H.G., 
T. B., F. M., T. A., R. M‘D., C. P., &c., if done in the spirit of that of H. W., 
would, as the begging advertisements say, be thankfully accepted. 
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SPECIMENS OF IRISH MINSTRELSY. 


BY T. CROFTON CROKER. 


No. IIl.—Rockirte Sones. 


In the years 1820 and 1821, numerous ballads of a rebellious character were 
circulated in the south of Ireland, some of which will be given to the reader in 
a future Number. They all predicted the separation of Ireland from England as 
a country in the present year (1830), and preceded the depredations of Captain 
Rock. When the short-lived insurrection of 1821-22 was put down, several 
songs, in Irish and English, made their appearance, dissuading the people from 
lawless proceedings, the style of which the following will illustrate. 


I. 
CON RYAN’S REMONSTRANCE. 


The copy from which I have made the following translation was obtained at 
Kilmallock, in the spring of last year, from “a poor scholar” named Casey. 
He said, that this song ‘* was composed, about eight years before, by one 
Mister Cornelius Ryan, of the county Clare, a great Ireeshian (Irish scholar), 
and as fine a Latinist as any in the kingdom of Kerry, after being asked to 
become one of Captain Rock’s boys;” and he added, that its effect was very 
extraordinary in preserving an extensive district from midnight outrage, as 


“Con Ryan’s Remonstrance,” wherever it was sung, was sure to be listened 


to with attention, and to carry with it a conviction which probably no other 
species of appeal could have effected. 

I have three or four other songs, or rather hymns, attributed to this Ryan, 
which do not appear to be worth translating. One is “ In praise of the Virgin 
Mary ;” another, of some length, is a catalogue of St. Patrick’s miracles, &c. 


A loose and ill-executed prose translation of the following song occurs among 
some papers which I received from Mr. O’Brien, the member for Clare, in the 
writing of that gentleman. It is headed by him, evidently in a very hurried 
manner, “ A Song which he composed when he was asked to join the rebels.” 


My boys !—the work you’ve done, 
And what you now are doing, 
Though you may call it fun, . 
Will prove your utter ruin ; 
For ruin sevenfold 
Impends o’er you, in slaughter, 
In hunger, thirst, and cold,— 
In storm, and fire, and water. 


My boys !—I see you now 
In iron fetters bolted ; 
And hear you break your vow 
As on the car you're jolted. 
False hearts! ’tis thus with you, 
’Tis thus you’re bound together 
Each to his friend, untrue 
With every change of weather. 


My boys !— it is the way 
Of those who deal in treason, 
Their fellows to betray 
When they’ve their own good reason. 
If oaths are held as straws, 
And made but to be broken, 
Your future acts and laws 
Are words in jesting spoken. 
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My boys !—the case is yours, 
“And it is full of sorrow. 
Beware of empty lures 
Which you'll repent to-morrow ; 
For ’tis no lucky trade 
To turn a midnight ranger, 
And be a partner made 
In deeds of fear and danger. 


My boys !—such are your deeds, 
Your cutting down of fences, 
Upturning planted seeds, 
Like men who have no senses ! 
Where’s he who leads you on 
Before the dawn of morning ? 
Straight to the justice gone, 
To give the soldiers warning. 


My boys !— your courses change, 
And follow Christ your master ; 
May he your hearts estrange 
From evil, through your pastor. 
Be as the men of old, 
In truth and grace believers : 
In this good cause be bold, 
And cease to be deceivers. 


My boys !—there is a place 
That unto you is given, 
Th’ inheritance of grace, 
The kingdom fair of Heaven. 
I ask you for your choice— 
Which kingdom ?—would you rather 
Rule here, and ne’er rejoice 
With your eternal Father ? 


My boys !—attend the call— 

Too long you’ve been delaying— 
Since Adam’s sad downfall 

All souls in sin were straying : 
Till he, our blessed Lord, 

With mercy ever teeming, 
The fallen wretch restored, 

And died for our redeeming. 


My boys !—that deathless deed 
To each believing nation 
Of Adam’s sinful seed 
Produced at once salvation. 
But you must all repent 
And turn away from evil, 
’Tend chapel, and keep Lent, 
Nor listen to the devil. 


My boys !—the devil tells 
You to forswear each other ; 
And thus each man he sells, 
As once he sold our Mother. 
When the last trump shall swell 
And rouse the dead to action, 
To him a brim-full hell 
Would give much satisfaction. 
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My boys !—choose where you'll go, 

What kingdom you'll inherit ; 
Above, or down below, 

Which shall receive your spirit. 
Hell is a dreadful spot, 

Where men on spits are turning : 
The fire is tenfold hot— 

Tenfold the pains of burning. 


My boys !—down to that pit 
You all are sure of sinking ; 
And ’tis the place most fit 
For such as you, I’m thinking. 
But Heaven—what words can say 
How sweet is there the singing ! 
There, angels night and day 
Small silver bells are ringing. 


My boys !—an old man’s tongue, 
Whose heart for you is aching, 
Has thus your follies sung, 
To rouse you into waking. 
His rhymes are those of love ; 
Then mock them not with laughter, 
But think on God above 
And what will come hereafter ! 







II. 


THE DELUDED IRISHMAN. 


I have translated this from a copy procured in Cork. A translation was 
printed in Limerick, between which and mine, of course, there is a general 


resemblance, and two or three lines are, I believe, precisely similar. 

























You sons of old Ireland, it grieves me to mention 
The vile depredations that you have committed ; 
John Rock has betrayed you beyond reprehension— 
Through his means your necks for the halter are fitted : 
Poor widows and orphans through him are lamenting, 
And thousands are sentenced to long transportation, 
In strong bolts of iron the ruin repenting 
Their folly has brought on this sorrowful nation. 


Your clergy advised you with loud exhortation ; 

They told you the evils of nightly parading ; 
But Rock said he’d free you from British taxation, 

And that to submit would be mean and degrading. 
Then Daniel O’Connell, the champion of Erin, 

With great legal knowledge foretold, like your pastors, 
How Rock’s legislation was only preparing 

A pit for your downfall, and- future disasters. 


That midnight marauder and false legislator 
The laws of the land and of God violated ; 
He proved, when you tried him, a coward and a traitor, 
And left you in all the distress he created. 
In scheming and treason John Rock he confided ; 
His council most surely was framed to destroy all. 
Give over these courses, O people misguided ! 
And prove to your country and king true and loyal. 
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By nocturnal meetings our God is offended, 
And for them severely will visit this nation. 
Let Him speak the word, and our bondage is ended, 
Without yielding to Rock or to Satan’s temptation. 
Remember, the Hebrews of old were enslaved— 
The will of their Maker they patiently waited, 
Until with his blessing their freedom he gave it, 
When they from out Egypt were emancipated. 





Once more I address you :—O lost men of Erin ! 
For our country I weep in the deepest affliction ; 
A murderous mantle of blood she is wearing, 
And what is to follow but all your conviction ? 
For great conflagrations, and firing at proctors, 
Before you is trial and death by commission ; 
Your body’s dissection by butchering doctors, 
And the loss of your souls in eternal perdition. 


III. 


PADDY’S DREAM. 
Airn—“ The night before Larry was stretched.” 


From a copy, ‘ Cork, printed 1828,” without the printer’s name. 


I have heard the authorship attributed to a distinguished “ Liberator ;” but 
probably on as slight a foundation as the very popular song to the same air has 
been ascribed to the present Dean of Cork. 


O! the night before last, as I slept, 
I thought a ghost stood just before me ; 
To be sure how it cried! how it wept ! 
And so like to the mother that bore me : 
She was pale—she was panting for breath— 
Her hair stood on end like a fury ; 
And all bloody, like one put to death 
Without either a judge or a jury: 
Oh! I thought I’d have died from the fright. 


“ Dear Erin,” says I, * what’s the matter ? 

O ! why all this cutting and slashing ? 

What villains dare tear and dare tatter 
My jewel so after this fashion ?” 

Says she—‘“* My own sons are the cause 
That you see me in this situation ; 

They’ve insulted and broken my laws, 
And with outrage disgraced the whole nation, 

And thus my poor heart have they broke.” 


O! Saint Patrick came next to my sight, 
"Twas I thought on the big Rock of Cashel. 
Blessed saint ! how his lips he did bite 
When he saw such a terrible marshal ! 
So turbulent, lawless, and vile, 
Such wicked and cruel marauders ! 
“ What’s the matter?” says he, “ in my isle? 
Stop, and hear, O! ye sinners! my orders : 
I’m your saint, and I must be obeyed.” 
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Then he rose with a look most severe, 
And, lifting his crosier just o’er him, 





To his sons thus he spoke in despair, 
(Who all stood with reverence before him) : 
“ Ts it thus my protection you claim ? 
Cease your sirife one and all in a minute ; 
Hibernians and Christians —for shame ! 
My Ireland ?—O no! I'll disown it, 
For my shamrock with blood you have stained.” 


O! I thought how my heart it would break, 

As, frowning, he said to their leaders — 
“ An example of you here I’ll make ; 

Of my peace you have been the invaders ; 
So I'll banish you all from this land, 

Like reptiles of old, who did harm in’t : 
Begone!” said he, waving his hand, 

“ Get out of my sight, O ye varmint ; 

My sweet soil never more shall ye tread.” 


Then relaxing with pity his heart, 
“ Q, my sons!” said he, “ go, with my blessing ; 
Every man to his cabin depart, 
No longer your Saint thus distressing. 
And give over these foul bloody deeds ; 
Be honest —be sober— be quiet ; 
For the heart of old Ireland it bleeds 
To see her sons murder and riot.” 





TueEse are unpretending volumes ; and 
in these days of cant and humbug,— 
of fraud, folly, and foppery,—of idle 
words, vast pretensions, no sense, and 
latent hollowness,—of Robert Mont- 
gomeryism, Lytton Bulwerism, Col- 
burn and Bentleyism, and Jeremy 
Benthamism ;— in these days, we re- 
peat, in which Tom Gent passes for a 
thin gentleman and a poet, Thomas 
Campbell for a Greek scholar, old 
Francis Burdett for a consistent pa- 
triot, Thomas Babington Macaulay for 
an enemy to quacks,t and James 
Mackintosh for an historian,— modesty 
is something so unlooked for, and so 
novel, that its approach should be 
hailed with joy, and itself receive our 
warmest patronage. We feel that the 
world of every-day literature cannot 
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Saying this, the Saint vanished away. 


THE DOMINIE’S LEGACY.* 


wag on as it has been wont to wag for 
some time past; we think better of our 
common sense than to suppose it will 
allow itself to be everlastingly led by 
prejudice, ignorance, and absurdity,— 
that it will suffer its eyes to be for ever 
hoodwinked, its ears to be eternally 
deafened by the Pelhamites, and the 
Sydenhamites, and the Exclusiveites, 
and the other small fry in the pay of 
Mr. Henry Colburn, and now com- 
posing the tag-rag-and -bobtail club, 
headed by Thomas Campbell, the bard 
of Hope, and Cyrus Reading, his de- 
puty article-monger, and attending the 
morning levees of Mr. Richard Bentley, 
who (as he styles himself) is the first 
publisher in London, turning up his 
nose in utter contempt at “ such small 
gear” as the Murrays, the Longmans, 


ES 
* The Dominie’s Legacy ; by the author of The Sectarian. 3 vols. 


London, 


+ This modest youth, in his address to his constituents at Calne, called Dr. 


Southey and Mr. Sadler the two great quacks of the day. 


the sucking politician ! 


** I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 


Very modest, indeed, for 
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the Hursts, and the Baldwins, and re- 
ceives daily the before-mentioned bow- 
ing, cringing, fawning, slavering levee 
in his chamber of audience, being him- 
self unkempt, unshorn, and decently 
attired in his night-gown and slippers. 
This is as it should be—every Meczenas 
should have his chamber of audience 
and his matutinal levees. And as kind 
herds with kind, it is equaily right and 
proper that Mr. Richard Bentley should 
have an audience of the character we 
have described—verily the bibliopole is 
worthy of his authors, and, to use the 
nervous phraseology of Billy Larkaday, 
wice wersa. Mister Henry Culburn, 
however, continued to _put money into 
his pouch (and very fast he keeps it 
there), and Mr. Richard Bentley means 
to do so likewise. On this he may 
safely calculate—reasoning, as he does, 
on the principle that there are more 
fools than wise people in the world— 
and that, even if half his trash were to 
be sent to the candle and snuff-shops, 
the other half would most certainly find 
a sufficiently ample market, for the 
odds are in favour of the gullableness 
of fools. The secret of success is in- 


volved in the right use of one grand, 
cabalistic word — Purr ; ay—Purr— 


Purr—Purr. And as Gnatho gave 
his name to one sect, and Tartuffe to 
another; as pickpockets are known 
after their maximus Alcides Barrington, 
and philosophising jack-asses and 
howling materialists after their molten 
moon-calf of worship, old Jerry Ben- 
tham ; so literary puffers and trum- 
peting booksellers should form them- 
selves into a special guild, and choose 
Henry Colburn for their head —for he 
it is who has not only invented, but 
brought the present art and mystery of 
puff manufacture to its existing con- 
dition and consistence. Does he not 
keep clerks and writers whose exclusive 
employ is, as he says, ‘ solely to look 
after the papers and advertisements ?” 
And does not the little man boast of 
being able to stuff his inconceivable 
trash down the reluctant maws of the 
public in spite of magazines and 
newspapers and critics? This achieve- 
ment is of easy execution for the 
manly shoulders of Henry Colburn. 
He is proprietor of the Court Journal, 
of the New Monthly Magazine, of the 
Naval and Military Magazine, and 
of the Sunday ‘Times—he has a share 
in the Literary Gazette, therefore a 
negative, though by no means a posi- 
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tive voice (honest Mr. Jerdan is too 
honest and independent a fellow to 
allow of that) in the management of 
that journal—and every newspaper 
opens its columns for the puffs and 
eulogies of the clean-handed gentle- 
man, save only the Times and Morning 
Herald. Uaving so wide a field for 
the display of his self-commendation, 
no wonder that there should be ample 
business for the scribbling fingers of all 
the clerks whom he keeps for the pur- 
pose of puff distillation and cancoction. 
The higher circles in London are not 
aware of the existence of such intricate 
and hidden machinery —they only see 
the effect in the columns of the Morning 
Post,the Morning Chronicle, the Age, or 
the John Bull; and, trusting to the truth 
of public statements, which, in reality, 
are nothing but lying and hypocrisy, 
they send for the book to the circu- 
lating librarian. This obsequious gen- 
tleman, in his turn, tells less con- 
siderable swallowers of the Colburnian 
jejune, unkneaded trash, that such 
and such first-rate fashionables have 
sought the perusal of such and such 
volumes; and thus do the mani- 
pulated dainties of Henry Colburn 
and Richard Bentley obtain readers, 
and meet with an extensive circula- 
tion —Well, and what of all this, it 
may be asked of us? We answer, 
we are well contented— whatever is, 
is right—- Esto perpetua—let humbug 
flourish ! 

If the public, however, would reflect 
for one moment, they would at once 
see the very fallacious, absurd princi- 
ples on which the Colburn and Bentley 
school of novel-writing has been based. 
As to the emanations from Mr. Horace 
Smith, or from Mr. James, the author 
of Richelieu, they are but weak, small, 
treble notes, caught from the other side 
of the Tweed, and piped, with laughter- 
moving and contemptible effect, forth 
from their own small, hedge-sparrow 
bills. Does the former gentleman re- 
member the immense belabouring 
which, some time since, he received 
over his own fair and broad shoulders 
from the hands of the Quarterly Re- 
view? and, in spite of such chastise- 
ment, will he continue to hold on the 
even tenour of his way in his rugged 
and toilsome road of novel gleaning ? 
Will the man sell his honest fame, 
barter his reputation for common sense, 
and deliberately, and with inward satis- 
faction, write himself down an ass, for 
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the alluring gold of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley? Alas! it is too true; 


and the words of the worthy Mantuan 
are prophetic for all time— 


“* Quid non mortalia pectora coges 
Auri sacra fames ?” 


Setting aside, however, the Colburno- 
historical branch of novel manufacture, 
there remain the novels of manners. 
And of all the systems of humbug that 
we ever heard of, this entirely beats 
every thing, and deservedly sets the 
mighty name of Henry Colburn along- 
side of Dr. Eady’s. All hail to the 
mighty twins! Fortunati ambo, si 
quid mea carmina possunt, &c., which, 
as the man of New Burlington-street 
does not understand Latin, means to 
say, Thou shalt live for ever, as Prince 
Paramount of Puffers and Quacks. 

The higher classes of society are 
made the staple of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley's novels of manners, and 
their private acts and modes of life are 
the subjects of description in those 
elegant truth denouncing volumes. Now 
this must be either to satisfy a laudable 
curiosity, and therefore serve a good 
purpose, or else it must have an oppo- 
site tendency, because it does not effect 
the first object—for every human act 
must either be for good or for evil— 
inasmuch as, constituted as man is, it 
is impossible that he can remain for 
one hour stationary, as far as his moral 
nature is concerned. No benefit can 
follow the publication of such novels ; 
and if we can establish this proposi- 
tion, the negative of the laudableness 
of curiosity will follow as a necessary 
corollary. 

Improvement, we take it, can only 
be attained by men from examples 
not only striking, but separated and 
apart from themselves. If you wish 
to hold up a lesson to a nobleman, 
who is a gambler, for instance, it 
will not be sufficient to point out 
as an example another nobleman of 
his own rank and circle in society, 
because the lesson loses its force 
by too close an approximation, by 
which circumstance a complete and 
fixed inspection is prevented ; as, by 
that too intimate knowledge which the 
one has of the other, he is enabled to 
shift all blame from himself, and fix 
the onus criminis upon his delinquent 
companion, in consequence of dis- 
covering, by subtle exercise of casuistry, 
some remarkable difference between 
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the two cases, by which he to his self- 
satisfaction sufficiently proves, that he 
is entirely or quasi innocent, and his 
neighbour unreservedly guilty. Im- 
provement, therefore, to society must 
be effected by strongly contrasting 
one class with another. But in the 
novels of manners in question there 
is one unvaried, eternal harping on 
high society—one and the same un- 
varnished routine of frivolity, folly, 
and nonsense. Curiosity is not laud- 
ably employed where there is no good, 
healing, saving lesson to be learned. 
This must soon become obvious from 
a consideration of the constitution 
and the principles of that society — 
for all therein is artifice and deceit. 
In high and fashionable classes there 
is no distinction between one coun- 
try and another. Take two lumps 
of marble from the quarry, and there 
is an obvious difference in their re- 
spective sizes and forms ; but put them 
into the hands of a workman, and let 
him cut them into exact cubes, and 
give them an equal polish, and what 
eye shall distinguish one from the 
other? It is the same with man be- 
tween his rude or lowly state of moral 
excellence, and his high condition of 
refinement. The courts of all civilised 
princes are alike ; the manners of all 
aristocracies are uniform ; in the lower 
grades of society only are shades and 
distinctions made visible. What idea 
will the view of a blank brick-wall 
afford! But a painting, howeverrude, 
and however contrary to the rules of 
art, will nevertheless leave some scope 
for the play of imagination. It is 
with high and fashionable society here, 
and every where else, as it is with fe- 
male fashions in France,—all is shaped 
according to the lines of a dull, unsub- 
dued uniformity. The thoughts, feel- 
ings, habits, mode of life, movements 
of all fashionable circles, are actuated 
and guided by certain fixed, invariable 
principles. Every thing with them is 
artificial and conventional ; added to 
which, let it not be forgotten, that the 
more the mind is cultivated, the more 
the passions are held in control — the 
more all violence of feeling is kept in 
subjection to a supposititious necessity. 
It is far otherwise with the lower orders 
of society; there all is openness and 
nature, because the mind is untutored, 
and the conduct inartificial and unsub- 
dued. Feelings, impulses, passions, all 
have a purer and more direct action. 
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There, then, is the proper field for the 
investigation of curiosity, and thence 
most surely can the mind draw forth, 
as from a perennial fountain, the 
never-failing, ever-efficacious draught 
of true instruction. Thus, then, inas- 
much as the last consummation is the 
object of search, “ novels, descriptive 
of high life,” are entirely valueless. 
Our next position will, in our opi- 
nion, be a startler; but yet, we hope, 
that our fashionable readers will not 
faint away from pure despair; for 
verily they have their reward in the 
pleasures of the world. It is, that no 
writer of fashionable novels can be, by 
constitution, a philosopher. But let 
us be rightly understood. We do not 
mean that there is any philosophy in 
fashionable life—God forbid! for how 
should there be luxuriance where, 
by over-cultivation and absolute ex- 
haustion, there reigns an indomitable 
sterility ; or where the hand of the cul- 
tivator having spared his toil, there is 
a stagnation of the circulating essence 
of life, a corruption of matter, and a 
generation of malaria, the inhaling of 
which is the suction of subtle poison. 
All principles in fashionable life, 


wherever a wholesome philosophy 
might be established, are either choked 
up from want of moisture, or have 
run to riot, or have become roots of 
deadly power, from their deadly source 


of existence. Philosophy predicates a 
free canvassing of opinions; for, un- 
less opinions and principles are tho- 
roughly sifted, and a right reason thus 
attained, truth can in nowise be 
proven to be truth. In fashionable 
life we see no such canvassing, or, as 
it were, tacking about, and transverse 
sailing, on the open sea of discussion ; 
for in that sea there are currents, un- 
changeably driving in one direction, and 
setting at defiance all power of helm 
and compass. A writer of fashionable 
novels becomes by his very profession 
an emasculated person in point of in- 
tellect. He may have acuteness; but 
of what avail is acuteness to seize hold 
of even the richest subject, unless there 
be also the intellectual power to apply 
his subject to purposes of utility ? 
Is the keenest eye and the swiftest 
foot of service to the stag-hound, if, 
after the antlered beast be overtaken 
in the course, the pursuer have not the 
requisite strength to seize hold of his 
victim by the haunches, and tear him 
to the ground? Wit is a puny, harm- 
less weapon, unless wielded by power- 
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ful thought and manly intellect. As 
an instance of this, look at poor feeble 
Sheridan and Anacreon Moore. Speak 
of them before company, and what are 
the first ideas in regard to them started 
in the minds of your listeners? Why, 
that one was a drunkard, and the other 
was the obscene author of Tom Little’s 
poems. Scarcely any one in the pre- 
sent day mentions their wit. But 
speak of Rabelais or Swift, and we 
have immediately pictured to our men- 
tal vision men of exhaustless wit and 
invulnerable power, who went abroad 
in the spirit of the son of Alemena to 
wage eternal war with sciolism, preten- 
sion, and humbug; and who, in every 
encounter, came forth as conquerors. 

It is in the nature of a too free in- 
tercourse with high society to destroy 
the energies of the mind, And as in 
the affairs, so also in the intellect, of 
men, there is a tide, 


“* Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


When a man once falls from his in- 
tellectual altitude, his situation is ir- 
retrievable. When a vigorous mind 
once becomes unstrung, and given to 
the weak and sybarite indulgences of 
pleasure, or fashionable relaxations, 
all chance of a return of vigour is 
hopeless. The draught of the “ light 
frivolity of fashion” is like the “ orient 
liquor” of Milton’s necromancer, which, 
given by him to thoughtless wand- 
erers, 


“To quench the drowth of Phebus, 
which, as they taste, 

(For most do taste through fond 

intemperate thirst, ) 

Soon as the potion works, their human 

countenance, 

Th’ express resemblance of the gods, 

is changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded 

goat.” 

Man cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon. It is denied him to be a labourer 
in the field of fashion and the field of 
intellect. He must make his election ; 
and, having done so, must abide by his 
choice. A young man who of late has 
been thrice lauded to the skies, — who 
has in the same week received the 
praise of every newspaper in the me- 
tropolis, from the Literary Gazette of 
Mr. Jerdan, to the Sunday Examiner 
of Mr. Fonblanque, is a woful instance 
of what we have here said; the gen- 
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tleman’s name is Mr. Lytton Bulwer. 
The voice of criticism has never more 
lamentably followed—a very slave in 
the wake of the voice of fashion —than 
in this lamentable instance. That 
Pelham is full of light pleasant writing 
is undeniable, and that the success of 
the work should have corresponded 
with this our admission, we are ready 
to grant; but as that was the first of 
Mr. Bulwer’s works, so was it the best. 
And this for an obvious reason. The 
gentleman has not a mind to grapple 
and identify himself with such histo- 
rical characters as are to be found in 
his Devereur. In Pelham there is 
acuteness, power to describe certain 
characters graphically enough, and 
there is a manifestation of learning and 
classical lore, which, after a little atten- 
tion, turns out to be a mere imposition 
on the cursory eye, and to possess few 
claims to solidity. Mr. Bulwer’s nu- 
merous Latin and other phrases in 
Pelham may be achieved by any seven 
out of ten boys who have been accus- 
tomed to cap verses at college. Then 
there is also a shew of philosophy, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the men- 
tal movements and the active princi- 
ples of men. And this French polish 
absolutely deceived the Sunday Er- 
aminer, although we know not (and 
we really speak this in all sincerity) a 
cleverer person, or a more cutting and 
powerful writer, in his own way, than 
Mr.Fonblanque. We have looked into 
Pelham, and most assuredly its pages 
do not give evidence of any great in- 
sight into human character. Many 
aphorisms are undoubtedly set forth in 
the novel; but we are ready to prove, 
that these have been, in times bygone, 
also set forth, and are still extant, in 
Rochefoucault’s Book of Maxims and 
Colton’s Lacon. As to the being able 
duly to appreciate the character of per- 
sons of high rank, that, in reality, is a 
task of no great difficulty, inasmuch as 
we have already shewn, that the aris- 
tocracy has less of idiosyncratic differ- 
ence than the middle and lower ranks ; 
and as those who make themselves 
most remarkabie amongst the _first- 
named classaredistinguishablefor pecu- 
liarity of whim, caprice, and foily, it is 
surely an every-day matter to expose a 
portraiture of such flimsy personages 
as they give ample enough evidence of 
being. No real and lasting instruc- 
tion can possibly be drawn from such 
lessons, which turn out to be. vor et 
praterea nihil ; for scarcely one man is 
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alive to his own weaknesses, or follies, 
or faults, though ready enough to re- 
cognise all these in his neighbour; 
and, consequently, if there be any 
moral in such novels, it is rendered 
null and void, failing, as it does, in 
application. 

Molitre was thrice blessed in the 
period in which he lived: his age was 
rich in comic character, Society in 
France was in the act of casting aside 
its old institutions, and had not yet 
gained new ones; the order of things 
was variegated in the extreme, offering 
the richest possible variety of colours 
to every observer. All Moliére’s cha- 
racters, therefore, had an actual and 
ascertained existence amongst men. 
The same observations may be made, 
though in fainter terms, of Congreve ; 
but with Shakespeare, it is observable, 
that all his principal comic personages 
are ideal. The true fountain of comic 
inspiration has long since been dried 
up in England, and will continue so 
until the cursed and Typhonian influ- 
ence of Utilitarianism shall upset and 
destroy all existing institutions, and 
society should begin again, as it were, 
“ab ovo.” In America will be for the 
next century the fair and ample field 
for comedy. With us there remains 
only two ways of giving a comic re- 
presentation ; either as a character com- 
posed of elements too rich to be natu- 
ral, like Falstaff; or as a representation 
in the manner of Hogarth, when every 
covering being torn from the limbs of 
vice, it stands forth in its naked, wild 
deformity, writhing under the lash of 
popular indignation, and black and 
blasted as a thing “ red hot from hell.” 
To accomplish either the one or the 
other requires powers infinitely greater 
than those possessed by Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer. The writer must be fully 
aware of every cause of excitement 
incidental to the mind of man, of every 
adumbration of passion, of every rami- 
fication of feeling, of every distinction 
in conduct by which men are separated 
as a class from the beasts of the field, 
and as individuals from one another. 
Ail this Mr. Bulwer is, by education, 
by associations and habits of life, in- 
capable of accomplishing; and he may 
continue writing his scenes of comic 
life to the end of his days—he will 
only be demonstrating in his many 
successive efforts his more confirmed 
awkwardness, and his utter incompe- 
tency to be what he has so ambiti- 
ously attempted to attain,—the mighty 
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magister morum of society, the Ju- 
venal and Satirist Flagellant of the age 
which has witnessed his grand advent, 
and been honoured by the existence of 
so remarkable an individual as himself. 

The fact is, Mr. Lytton Bulwer has 
aimed at what is not only beyond his 
own strength, but beyond the strength 
of any twelve men in these degenerate 
days. He has attempted high tragedy 
in one country, and low comedy in 
another ; to give true and psychological 
descriptions of some of the most re- 
markable men of the most remarkable 
period of English history ; to portray 
not only the highest characters, but the 
lowest grades in the social order; to 
display not only the point and severity 
of Gallic persitlage, but the graces of 
the English scholar, the depth of the 
politician, the loftiness of the poet, 
and the unmeaning frivolity of the 
man of fashion. No wonder, then, that 
he has failed, and that miserably. 

Mr. Bulwer belongs to the higher 
classes of the social order in England ; 
and having from some of the principals 
of that set received praises which have 
been echoed by men of smaller dimen- 
sions, Mr. Bulwer stands confirmed in 
the public estimation as a_ first-rate 
novelist. What kind of judges we 
consider the individuals so judging, 
may have been gleaned from our pre- 
vious observations. In one word, 
then, they are too well pleased to 
have one of their own order to write a 
book ofany sort. Lord Francis Levison 
Gower is one most lamentable instance 
in poetry, Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer 
another in prose. One gentleman has 
written a translation of Faust; the 
other, Falkland, Pelham, the Dis- 
owned, and Devereux. The nobleman’s 
translation has not one line of the ori- 
ginal of the old poet of Wiemar; and 
he surely has produced that for which 
a schoolboy ought to have a good thick 
cane broken over his back: the com- 
moner has given to the world weak 
milk-and-water novels, which have 
been praised by inadequate judges, 
whilst he has himself gained a cele- 
brity which he can never uphold. 
There has been in each of his succeed- 
ing works a miserable falling off, the 
fund of observation has been exhausted, 
and he has not wherewithal to keep up 
the supply of the creating matériel. If 
we are mistaken in this, or in any part 
of the matter of novel-writing, let Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer shew us that we are so: 
he has the full power in his own hands, 
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and we assure him of that which will 
surprise him,—we are open to con- 
viction. For him, or for his advocates, 
or for the advocates of the present 
school of novel manufacture and inci- 
dent distillation, lie open, we are as- 
sured, the pages of Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell’s and Mr. Henry Colburn’s maga- 
zine; and if these are favoured with 
their lucubrations, we will give them 
our deepest consideration, and promise 
to make a full, fair, and manly reply. 
If this should not be the case, which 
we are most anxious should be, nothing 
remains for us but to give a further and 
more complete, and therefore more 
satisfactory, elucidation of the princi- 
ples which we have here, for the first 
time, laid open; and at the same time 
to adduce further arguments and ob- 
jections against the system which we 
have been at some pains to repre- 
hend, whenever Mr. Edward Lytton 
Bulwer will favour the “ world agoz” 
with his forthcoming novel of Beau 
Clifford. 

Certainly it is time that he should 
do something for his earthly fame, 
since the “ two years which he pur- 
posed devoting to solitude and study” 
are passed, and he has well thumbed 
the “folios” with which he was there 
surrounded. (Pelham, vol. iii.) God 
knows there is dearth enough of 
public talent, and plenty of room for 
any active young man who may start 
forward in behalf of his country. We 
understand that Mr. Bulwer is a red- 
hot radical in politics ; but we will for- 
give him even that, if he will make 
himself useful. He must be by this 
time somewhere near thirty years of 
age, and that is a very proper time to 
commence public life. Why does he 
pause? Has he forgotten his own 
assurance, in his own words (though 
there is a good deal of the egotistical 
in it),—‘ Matrimony found me am- 
bitious; it has not cured me of the 
passion: but it has concentrated what 
was scattered, and determined what 
was vague. If I am less anxious than 
formerly for the reputation to be ac- 
quired in society, I am more eager 
for honour in the world ; and, instead 
of AMUSING MY ENEMIES AND THE 
SALOON, I TRUST YET TO BE USEFUL 
TO MY FRIENDS AND TO MANKIND.” 
Not by writing such novels as you have 
given forth to that mankind, Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer. Verbum sat. 


The era of the marvellous, the reign of 
































































































































































































the Clelias and Palmerins, those waking 
dreams of our boyhood, was alone 
the delight of our great-great-aunts 
and grandmothers, and, what is worse, 
of our forefathers also. The rudeness 
of an unlettered age joyed in that ex- 
aggerated tone of description and senti- 
ment which amused without instruct- 
ing, and, from its utter inapplicability 
to the purposes of life, preserved a 
broad line of demarcation between the 
regions of fancy and fact. The strained 
language of chivalry was a fit medium 
of intercourse between the princesses 
and the knights; for the heroines of 
the tale were “ cut out as little stars,” 
and endowed with every grace and 
accomplishment except such as could 
render them useful and agreeable. 
These bright creations were not “ of 
the earth, earthly ;” and as no rational 
beings would ever have any thing to 
say to them, the knights, their adorers, 
were, thank Heaven, a different race 
from any that now people the globe. 
The living world was to them a wilder- 
ness, framed only as a stage for their 
selfish vanity and ambition. Every 
man whose height exceeded the average 
standard of humanity became ipso facto 
an object of abhorrence ; and if to this 
enormity be added the criminal pro- 
pensity of living in his native country 
and reading his native tongue, he was 
marked out for destruction, upon the 
principles of universal philanthropy. 
The obnoxious party, however, it must 
be confessed, bore little claim to sym- 
pathy. He always lived in a castle 
of brass, steel, or adamant, generally 
surrounded by a sea or two; possessed 
an attractive affinity for all young ladies 
of beauty and fortune; preferred jour- 
neying through the air upon a griffin ; 
and never was known to enter a mail- 
coach or omnibus,—possibly because 
they were not invented. When we 
add, that, in compliance with the cus- 
tom of his country, he persisted in the 
atrocity of a turban during day-light, 
instead of reserving it for the opera 
and drawing-room, we are easily satis- 
fied why he should have stood beyond 
the pale of knightly and even feminine 
charities. 

The taste for the marvellous was fur- 
ther gratified by the introduction of those 
celebrated Arabian tales, the extrava- 
gancies and impossibilities of which de- 
lighted the fancy of our forefathers of 
the seventeenth century. The satire 
of Count Hamilton counteracted this 
evil, as that of Cervantes had given 
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the death-blow to chivalry. A new 
race sprung up under the auspices of 
Clara Reeves ; and this second dynasty 
of romance terminated only with Mrs. 
Radcliffe. Frowning barons, heroic 
counts, ancient castles, unearthly 
sounds, unholy sights, damp vaults 
which were alvays objected to by 
their inmates, arcades, fountains, ruins, 
mountains, rocks, and valleys, fall re- 
gularly to the lot of every heroine of 
these tales, together with the myste- 
rious agency of monks of all colours 
and of all orders, one-handed or two- 
handed, but always left-handed in their 
labours. 

A better taste had, inthe meanwhile, 
however, originated. Sterne had be- 
come the reformer of a simpler creed— 
Richardson had changed the knightly 
steel into starch—Fielding and Smol- 
lett had sought in real life for objects 
with which their readers could sympa- 
thise; and their ample success awaken- 
ed a host of imitators. The natural feel- 
ings of the human race became the 
property of this class of authors; the 
novel became the formidable rival of 
the romance ; and, under the new dis- 
pensation, the superstitions of a darker 
age were dispelled, and vanished slowly 
away. The nursery, however, that last 
stronghold of the western and eastern 
mythos,spread outits armsto the discom- 
fited Gothic Queen, divided with her the 
empire of Tom Thumb and Jack the 
Giant-killer, lulled her spirit with 
Clementi’s first lessons on the piano, 
and ‘recruited her decayed energies 
with the generous restoratives of bread 
and butter, till a weightier voice should 
call her again to the field of her former 
achievements. 

A new style of writing had rapidly 
arisen, which, by uniting the exagge- 
rated feelings of romance with the 
matter-of-fact narrative of the novel, 
produced a singular change in society. 
The cold, specious, and elegant founder 
of this school was equally destitute of 
taste, judgment, and honesty. He had 
boasted, in his overweening vanity, that 
the woman who read a page of his 
work was undone ; and, lest the social 
system should not be demoralised with 
sufficient speed, his continental ad- 
mirers enlarged the net to make it ca- 
pable of containing men also. Unmind- 
ful of the denunciation against those who 
called evil good, the fiercest and most 
fiendlike passions were enlisted in the 
service of virtue, if the thin phantom 
they raved about indeed deserved the 
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appellation. They had never wor- 
shipped her “ as an imaginary good,” 
but they certainly made her “ a real 
evil.” The contagion spread—the purest 
emotions were taught to seek a vitiated 
channel ; our homes and hearths were 
insulted by the delineation of senti- 
mental murderers and amiable adul- 
terers ; the worst cant and puerilities of 
the worst German school were held up 
to our imitative admiration, from Caro- 
line de Lichfield down to Matilda. 

Fortunately, “a change came o’er 
the spirit of our dreams.” Public in- 
dignation and parliamentary inquiries 
induced a better system of treatment ; 
air, exercise, and other improvements, 
materially diminished the number of 
candidates for lunatic asylums; and 
the ravings of hallucination are seldom 
heard now, and never, we believe, re- 
garded otherwise than as an infliction. 

The novels of Scott revived and 
strengthened a simpler and more ra- 
tional taste; and even Romance, at 
his bidding, consented to walk within 
the bounds of reason and nature. Im- 
possible achievements and events were 
no longer required, and simply be- 
cause they were impossible. The Py- 
thon and his brood were destroyed ; 
and Galt came forward to vindicate 
Nature, even in her calmest seclusion. 
The triumph was complete ;—the ge- 
nius of Scotland was the presiding 
deity of the modern Babel itself; 
Scotch towns and’ Scotch literature 
became the rage; and even Allan 
Ramsay ran no small risk of perusal 
in his native Doric, amidst the fashion- 
able circles of the Southron dilettanti. 
The mighty impulse, however, has 
been stayed for a time; and to Mr. 
Lister the praise, if praise it be, is 
due. His tale of Granby opened to 
the general view that state of society 
to which the highest alone could as- 
pire. The smoothness, the glozing, and 
the polish of his characters—the novelty 
of his scenes, and their construction 
on exclusive principles—were felt at 
once. Reality became the order of the 
day. The initiated and the uninitiated 
rushed in one crowd toward this new 
arena, striving to depict what they had 
seen and not felt, or what they had 
neither seen nor felt. Peers and peer- 
esses jostled along, 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mime, balatrones. 


Writing was the universal object; for 
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the schoolmaster, as it has been said, 
was abroad. Alas, for his pupils! 
Why did not they stay at home? Let 
us, however, exempt from our general 
censure one work of supreme fashion, 
elegance, and ease. Almack’s, we do 
not hesitate to assert, bears internal 
evidence of being what it professes to 
be—a register of fashionable life ; it 
is enlivened by no extraordinary in- 
cidents: no one is robbed, or mur- 
dered, or dies in despair. Its very 
lovers are rational (in fashionable par- 
lance), and never go upon their knees. 
The tale is smooth and dull in its 
course and its conversations—just as 
one might fancy the circles it repre- 
sents to be. We have also given what 
appears to us a satisfactory reason why 
the best-educated classes of English 
society are dull, prosing, and uninstruc- 
tive. Almack’s has also one advantage 
above the rest of the fashionable novels. 
In these, generally, as has often been 
complained, the French phrases intro- 
duced are neither English nor French ; 
but no one, we think, will venture to 
deny that the French in Almack’s is not 
excellent English. 

But “ something too much of this,” 
for the present (though we have given 
our word of promise to revert shortly 
to the subject). We turn now to the 
unpretending volumes before us. 

The Dominie’s Legacy is utterly dis- 
tinct from all the preceding classes. 
The Dominie himself seems to have 
been a simple, single-hearted man, de- 
scribing what he saw, or fancied he 
saw, in the first words that presented 
themselves. It is this that gives to 
the work a charm of utter unconscious 
simplicity — a rambling carelessness 
that throws us off our guard, but cer- 
tainly does not injure the peculiar 
merits of the book. 

The introduction brings before us 
the slight incidents of the Dominie’s 
life and legacy; for the author has 
chosen, in compliance, we suppose, 
with established forms, to throw the 
responsibility of his labours on the 
shoulders of a fictitious personage. 
Having made this choice, he has 
treated it well and originally, which 
is no small praise for so hackneyed a 
mode of procedure. 

The series of tales which form the 
Dominie’s Legacy commences with one 
which is an especial favourite of 
ours, “ The Rash Marriage,” though 
we think the public will not agree 
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with us. 
thus: 


“It was on a dark dirty night in the 
month of October, that I found myself 
impelled by motives of humanity, as 
well as a regard for my word, to gather 
myself up from my comfortable arm- 
chair, and to buckle on my leather 
leggings, in order to proceed through 
the dubs and the wet into the old town, 
and to climb the Castle-hill of Stirling. 

“I could not help grumbling a little 
at my own rei idiness in making promise 3 
to bestow myself abroad, that were sure 
always to come due on the most dis- 
agreeable eee days or nights in 
the whole ye as I thrust my arms 
into my aes ' Bavaria, and wrapping 
some half-dozen handkerchiefs round my 
neck, or rather my shoulders and face, 
prepared to go out into the rain and 
damp, and to take the high road to the 
town. ‘There is a great pleasure in 
doing good, no doubt,’ said | to myself, 
as | warmed my gloves at the fire ; but 
a man at least should have fine weather 
to do it in; and it would certainly make 
any sensible bachelor begrudge his good 
works, to be obliged to leave his fireside 
on such a night, in order to Se himself 
into other people’ s troubles.’ But I had 
promised, and that was sufficient ; and 
although the night and the occasidn 
were enough to raise all the blue and 
green devils that ever visit a forlorn 
single man in his melancholics, 1 armed 
myself witi my confidential crummy, 
and set forth from the Laird of Muir- 
dyke’s house, where I and my sister 
Margery were then staying, to splash 
my way a good mile of road into Stir- 
ling.” 


It begins conversationally, 


His visit is to a friend in distress. 

*‘T knocked at the strong outer gate 
of the debtors’ age and the very 
sound of the heavy falling iron con- 
veyed to my heart a sad and solemn 
reflection. But this was uo time for 
moralizing ; and I saw that the ugly- 
looking Arguses, who watched over 
their unwilling lodgers, were a step 
beyond that. I had often heard of the 
riot and jollity of prisoners; but as- 
suredly there appeared no indications of 
such things as yet. Asl entered, scarce 
a sound was heard ;—a light from the 
little, grated w indows glimmered dthrough 
the darkness, and shone upon the wet 
pavement of the interior yard (where 
the prisoners dare not enjoy the luxury 
of walking) ; the patient sentinel seemed 
to cower, solitary and cold, in his box 
as I passed, as if he felt uncomfortable 
on the very threshold of confinement ; 
and the turnkeys stared suspiciously at 
me, as they leisurely admitted me, and 
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directed me up the long stone stairs of 
the castle.” 


The following is true and character- 
istic, we imagine : — 

‘« He received me, in the dimly-lighted 
corridor, with the look of gratitude with 
which a visit in adversity is gene rally 
acknowledged ; and with the prisoner's 
forced smile and somewhat bravoing 
manner, which endeavours to drive off 
the consciousness of degradation and 
the apprehension of disrespect, at being 
recognised by an old friend and equal, 
as an imprisoned debtor and an in- 
solvent, and which covers for a moment 
the usual depression and humiliation of 
mind ; but he detained me at the door 
of his room, with a perplexed expres- 
sion in his look, and a seeming hesita- 
tion, that appeared to me odd “and un- 
accountable. 

“While my old pupil was discoursing 
to me of bonds and securities, and cap- 
tions and hornings, and arrests, and so 
forth, I occasionally stammered out 
something in the way of assent or in- 
quiry, while really occupied with no- 
thing but musing conjectures regarding 
his fair companion, and | looked at her 
more than I felt te be strictly decorous ; 
for I found myself treating my own 
eyes as if doubtful of credit, so much 
was I confounded at the sight of such 
beauty and elegance of mien, in a place 
where they were so little to be expected. 
Farquhar continued to prose away about 
the fine prospects he had once thought 
he had in London, where he had lately 
been, and of his cunning partner, who 
chose to turn scoundrel to him, (accord- 
ing to his own account), and so forth ; 
but, in truth, I did not make out any 
sense or connexion in his weary story, 
so much was I absorbed with the appa- 
rition of the lady, and the mean, broken- 
edged teacups before them, and the tea 
from which she had risen on my en- 
trance, and to which they did not appear 
to possess even the luxury of prison 
cream,—and the morsel of brown sugar, 
giving an idea of such meagre poverty, 
—and the female, with the look of a 
heroine, dressed, 1 might say, with ele- 
gance, and absolutely a beautiful crea- 
ture! I was more than confounded, and 
somewhat ashamed ; I knew not why, 
except it was that I saw she was evi- 
dently embarrassed by my presence ; 
and yet I could not properly leave the 
room on her account; and then I in- 
cessantly caught myself w atching for a 
proper sight ‘of her face, while the man 

was talking to me. 

‘* In short, after the first mutual in- 
quiries between my friend and myself, I 
found my curiosity so much excited 
concerning the lady, that I could with 
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difficulty demean myself as I ought to 
the man I had come hither to visit. 
The little that I had heard her speak was 
in the best English accent ;—she must 
have come down from thence with him. 
It could not be possible that she was his 
wife! I felt an inward grudging to 
come to this conclusion; but yet no 
female but a wife or sister could be thus 
circumstanced with a man in prison; 
and his sister could no more be like the 
female before me, than I could be like 
‘ the king of the Sandwich Islands.’” 


The debtor’s account of his situation 
and prospects strike the Dominie as 
mean-spirited ; and he feels no small 
shame at the unblushing expose. It is 
different with the lady; and the man- 
ner of that high-minded woman is well 
portrayed :— 

“The feeling of shame which had 
evidently oppressed her on my entrance, 
from being found in such a state, seemed 
now to be succeeded by a returning 
pride—by those sentiments of dignity 
and self-respect so natural to a well- 
educated woman, which, with an occa- 
sional look towards her husband of con- 
temptuous bitterness, she was evidently 
calling in, to overcome the previous 
feeling of embarrassment and humilia- 
tion ; and which, by a natural re-action, 
seemed, as | watched her countenance, 
to rise above their usual level, as she re- 
flected, no doubt, on the present strange 
appearance she made before one who saw 
her for the first time, and as her husband 
continued to degrade her by his ignoble 
complaint. 

‘** He went on to speak of their at pre- 
sent living, poor as that living was, upon 
the sale of his young wife’s trinkets, as- 
sisted by the scanty donations of his 
relatives. To my suggestions of plans 
for him when he obtained his liberty, 
they all seemed to him hopeless, or 
above his expectations; and when he 
came to express his satisfaction that he 
could still become a menial servant, and 
added, that that appeared to be his only 
alternative, the lady seemed to arouse as 
from a trance, and turning half aside, 
her eyes flashing with some strange 
emotion, she appeared ready to burst 
out into a fit of contemptuous laughter. 
I was really afraid as I looked in her 
face, tried to draw the conversation by 
degrees into another channel, and began 
to talk, without knowing well what I 
said, to give myself time to make my 
mental observations. 

“1 pitied her much ; for, without as 
yet knowing the particulars of her past 
life, I thought, if she could judge as I 
did of what was likely to be in reserve 
for her, as the wife of such a man, she 
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would have been affected in a very dif- 
ferent manner. I offered my services 
to him, while half addressing her ; but 
could not then understand the look she 
gave me, nor why she seemed to have 
been watching my countenance, as she 
sat with her arm leaning upon the edge 
of the table, and her long fingers stretch- 
ed over her eyes; nor why she kept 
playing with my snuff-box, and busy 
with something she had taken from her 
pocket, with her back half turned to 
me. I repeated my offer as I rose to 
depart. She respectfully declined it, 
with acknowledgments gracefully de- 
livered ; he, with a hesitating reference 
to her, as if a momentary jealousy or 
dread had come across his mind; and I 
then left them.” 


The worthy Dominie thus moralises 
on his return : — 


‘“* When the thoughtlessness occa- 
sioned by ignorance of evil, and the 
impatience caused by the fancied pro- 
spect of good, may in a few weeks or 
days induce steps to be taken, or en- 
gagements to be formed, which risk, if 
not destroy, the happiness, perhaps the 
virtue, of the whole succeeding and 
most valuable portion of life; when 
young persons (I went on), charming 
as the woman I have just left, may lose 
the proper pleasures of youth — of that 
season when joy dances in the spirits 
and levity laughs in the eye, before 
Care has fastened her talons in the 
vitals, and anxiety has begun to suck 
up the marrow of life; and, instead of 
enjoying the sweet period which is 
never to return, begin early to treasure 
up evil against the day of suffering, and 
then grow old in unavailing complaints 
at the miseries of existence ; in envying 
in others the rewards of prudence, and 
the comforts flowing from sensible con- 
duct, which, by early folly, may never 
be their lot.” 


His contemplations are, however, 
interrupted by a circumstance trifling 
in itself, but serious in its apparent 
consequences. 


“I gave my oblong receptacle of 
black rappee three distinct taps, as was 
my wont, and was proceeding to open 
the lid, and to bury my finger and thumb 
among the soft mass of fragrant stimu- 
lant, when my digits were prevented by 
some rustling thing which overlaid the 
snuff. I felt a sort of alarm at this, and 
could not help at the instant adverting 
in thought to the beauteous lady in the 
prison, who had handled my humble 
snuff-box so caressingly in her white 
fingers; and strange ideas crossed my 
brain about night intrigues and the dan- 
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gerous seductions of the sex, so that I 
almost regretted having seen her at all, 
and seriously hoped that I might never 
meet her more, it being as much as my 
peace of mind was worth ; when, bring- 
ing the box to the light, ’I found inside 
a small piece of paper neatly folded up, 
the very look of which put me into a 
trepidation. 

“ After some musing and fancying, 
before I could make out the meaning of 
this discovery, I was at length enabled, 
by the peeping light from a shop win- 
dow, to read a pencil-writing on the 
paper, as follows :— 


««« Excuse, sir, the freedom of a 
stranger, an unfortunate female, in taking 
this mode of addressing you; but if 
your offers to serve my husband and 
myself be sincere, meet me in fifteen 
minutes after you receive this, or, at 
least, exactly at nine o’clock, at the end 
of the street next to this wretched jail. 
—Yours, Jemima Farquuar.’ 


‘I stood aghast at the idea, and had 
no higher opinion of my own virtue than 
that of other people. ‘ But,’ thought I, 
‘ I must be so ready, forsooth, in offer- 
ing my services to ladies in prison; and 
here I am challenged to meet a pretty 
woman alone, at the ninth hour of the 
night !’ 

“‘T had not stood five minutes at the 
darkling corner of the street, before a 
lady, wrapped in a cloak, came suspi- 
ciously up to where I stood, and looked 
curiously in my face.” 

The conversation that ensues is 
somewhat singular; and we cannot 
but consider the Dominie as very un- 
gallant in the remark :— 


««*« Alas, madam!’ I said, ‘ a woman 
usually marries from the power of some 
present feeling ; but reason she seldom 
has, even for her noblest actions.’ ” 


The assignation is made, however ; 
for the Dominie’s presence is wanted 


at an interview. The charms and si- 
tuation of the distressed damosel have 
deeply moved our philanthropical mi- 
sogynist : — 


*« Indeed, as I lay in my bed, betwixt 
sleeping and waking, thinking of the 
dark eyes and appealing looks of the 
lady, and of the sad circumstances of 
life that so often cause such beauty as 
hers to be lost, and worse than lost, in 
this ill-divided world, I began to sus- 
pect myself of indulging evil thoughts ; 
and the very wind that whistled among 
the elm trees round the old house, and 
rattled round my creaking casement all 
night, and the rooks that cawed hoarsely 
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in the rookery near, seemed to accuse 
me of weakness, and of a secret disposi- 
tion to break the tenth commandment.” 


We give part of the scene at the 
assignation. 


“ Well, the next night did arrive at 
length, and away I trudged to my dan- 
gerous assignation. The evening, hap- 
pily, was a perfect contrast to the former ; 
it was quite dry, and solemnly calm : but 
there was neither moon nor star to be 
seen; and the red light of the distant 
forges of Carron was the only thing that 
diversified the heavy blackness of the 
sky above. I got into Stirling, and 
mounted with a sort of guilty step to 
the Castle Walk, where there was not a 
soul to be seen or heard near. I stood 
for a time behind the parapet that sur- 
rounded the rock on which I was, and 
looked down upon the dark waste ex- 
tending far beneath me, and in which I 
could not distinguish an object but the 
deep black lines of the winding Forth, 
which moved on so deadly silent that I 
could not hear a single murmur of its 
waters at the height whereon I was; 
and the occasional tread of the pacing 
sentinel above me was the only sound 
to break the stillness of the night. 

* T had not tarried long until a light 
step came pattering on in the distance, 
and a female figure, wrapped in a cloak, 
was quite near to me before I had dis- 
cerned her in the darkness. ‘ Heaven 
bless you, sir, for this,’ she said, as she 
came close; and she took my hand in 
both hers, and pressed it. I declare the 
feeling went through me down to my 
very toes, for the poor young woman 
seemed ready to throw herself into my 
very arms from gratitude. I could not 
say much. I never was free of speech 
when I found myself affected. I only 
gave the lady my arm, which she took, 
I thought, as if she had found a new 
lover in my grave person ; and away she 
led me I knew not well whither. 

** We descended from the castle with- 
out speaking, and she took me by several 
paths, which she seemed to know in the 
dark as perfectly as if it had been broad 
day, to the spot mentioned, by the side 
of the Forth: and she looked round her 
with a sort of suspicious dread as we 
drew near the large knarled tree that 
she had spoken of, which overhung the 
bank of the river. ‘ What a strange sen- 
sation comes over me, sir,’ she said, 
approaching this well-known spot. there 
is a dread 1 feel here, which is like the 
dread of guilt; and yet I have been 
sorely sinned against. Alas! sir, | am 
unworthy of your protection,’ she added, 
clinging to me. ‘ My high and wilful 
spirit has been my own ruin !’ 
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«« «Be calm,’ I said, ‘ and collected, 
for I hear some one approaching, and I 
will be at hand as your protector.’ 

«« «Oh, sir,’ she exclaimed, trembling, 
‘I owe you every thing ;—let me con- 
jure you, whatever you hear, to say no- 
‘thing, nor even to shew yourself, unless 
Mr. Ellis actually intend some guilty 
design, and offer me some violence. 
Pray conceal yourself behind the tree 
on the side next the river, and do not 
move if possible, for Ellis is a fury, and 
blood will be the consequence.’ 

“The sound of footsteps soon indi- 
cated that some one was quite near. I 
crept behind the tree, and een 
saw the tall figure of a man approac 
the trembling Jemima. 

“« «So—you are there at last,’ said a 
low voice, in hollow accents, but, as I 
thought, in a tone of triumph. ‘ Times 
are changed with you now, Jemima,’ he 
added ; ‘ you were not always willing 
to be thus complaisant to me. But I 
knew—lI was certain, it would come to 
this.’ 

“ «Tf you are only come to reproach 
me, Richard,’ she said composedly, ‘ I 
shall return as I came. I have complied 
with your unreasonable request; and 
met you in this solitary spot under the 
cloud of night, not from the slightest 
sentiment of humility to you, but for the 
sake of my unfortunate husband.’ 

«* © Well, Jemima?’ 

«What mean you by questions? 
Will you still continue to oppress my 
husband? or will you shew yourself a 
man, by discharging him from his con- 
finement ?” 

“ «That is not the way that it be- 
comes the wives of imprisoned debtors 
to address a losing creditor,’ was his 
haughty answer. ‘ I will not be spoke 
to in this manner, Mrs. Farquhar, even 
by you!’ 

“ « Have you not already mortified me 
enough, Mr. Ellis?’ she said, almost in 
tears, at hearing herself called by this 
name. ‘ Will you, for my sake, discharge 
my husband from that horrid prison, and 
let me go home?” 

‘“* * It was for your sake I sent him to 
jail, Jemima.’ 

*« « And will you for my sake release 
him, Richard?’ she said, clasping her 
hands together. 

‘«« « Perhaps I may—but not now.’ 

«« « Not to-night, after all!’ 

“ « Tf I doit not to-night I shall never 
do it, for I depart by daybreak for Lon- 
don; and your fine husband may then 
rot for years within the stone walls of 
the Castle of Stirling.’ 

*«« « Heavens! what do you mean? 
But you will do it to-night still. You 
have not surely brought me here in vain ? 
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A few lines from your pen will release 
my wretched husband.’ 

«« «There is no light from heaven at 
present to write by, Jemima; nor are 
there tables at hand on the cold bank 
of the Forth for penning letters to the 
jailor of Stirling,’ he replied, with a 
scornful and almost ruffianly disregard 
of the young lady’s anxiety. 

«Then why did you. not bring it 
with you?’ she replied patiently. ‘ Have 
I not yet been sufficiently tortured by 

ou?’ 

“© «No! he exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression that was almost ferocious. ‘No! 

ou will never suffer, wild, untameable 
girl, half the torture that you have made 
me feel! Is not my rising up and lying 
down, my very morning and evening 
outgoing and incoming, a torture to me 
on your account? to ‘think that you— 
ah, but you are yourself suffering for 
it now, Jemima; now you are made to 
feel !’ 

«« « But did you bring me here at this 
dark hour,’ she replied, ‘ only to mock 
me, without bringing my husband’s dis- 
charge ? Is your vengeance of so low a 
species, Richard Ellis?” 

«* « How did I know,’ said he, ‘ that 
you would not have mocked me your- 
self, as you did at the former a 
ment, by failing to meet me? And why 
should I then be so forward with a ready- 
made discharge for the wretch you call 
your husband, when you might not have 
even condescended to accept it?’ 

«« «Oh, Richard !’ she said weeping, 

‘ you have made sad use of the power 
you have had over me: but write me m 
husband’s release, and I will follow you 
where you can’ 

** «You shall not!’ he interrupted ; 
here only I will meet you, and here alone 
will I enter into any compromise. Wait 
here until I bring it to you, or let the 
caitiff remain a year longer in Stirling 
Castle.’ 

““ * You would not have me linger 
here till midnight, Richard? Surely you 
may be satisfied without that? 

** * 1 shall never be satisfied on earth ! 
Jemima, while you are satisfied to re- 
main as you are—to sleep in the arms 
of that yellow, sickly —Oh God!’ and 
he stamped with the bitterness of the 
thought. ‘ Will you wait until I re- 
turn again, and I promise to bring you 
a written paper in my pocket in refer- 
ence to Farquhar?” 

“«* « T will wait, Richard!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ I will wait on this cold bank 
until morning, if that will satisfy you.’ 

** © You shall not have to wait long, 
Ah! had you always been thus yielding, 
Jemima,’ he said, with a stifled tender- 
ness —‘ but let me not think of the past. 
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Farewell now, I will return anon ;’ and 
having said this, he turned off along the 
bank towards the town, and was soon 
lost in the utter darkness of the night.” 


They wait his return—but in vain. 
The cogitations of our hero are well 
given: but we must pass them. It is 
daylight, and the absentee returns to 
the watchers. In spite of the redun- 
dancy of words, the scene is well done, 
and recalls the lovers’ situation in Don 
Juan ; that brief but fatal moment, 


«* Even then their love they could not 
all command, 

And half forgot their danger and de- 

spair. 

The Dominie returns with his fair 
charge to the city, in the conscious pride 
of a virtuous heart; but “ virtue is its 
own reward”—and so it ought to be, 
since it never gets any other. He is 
recognised by some country people on 
his way, and his staid character is no 
protection against the suspicious circle 
of a’ the lave, and the disorder of his 
lovely companion. He leaves her at a 
small public-house kept by a friend, 
and proceeds to his own quarters at the 
“ old mansion of Muirdyke,” where 
he sleeps for two hours before the time 
for breakfast. 

But, alas for the oppressed cham- 
pion of innocence! this young lady, 
who is described as “ a woman of 
great readiness of speech,” appears to 
complete his discomfiture. 


“‘I saw by a glance at her face that 
she was to be the worst of all upon me. 

***« What is the matter now, Babby,’ 
inquired the Laird, observing her swol- 
len face, and her look of determined 
passion, that would have made a very 
hyena tremble ? 

«*« The matter, father! the matter?” 
she shouted, ‘ are ye asking the matter 
at me; and that brazen man sitting at 
your own table ? On! Miss Balgownie ! 
Miss Balgownie!’ she exclaimed, going 
up to my sister, ‘ 1 am sorry for you! 
sorry for you, more than for myself ! 
And what do ye think I have heard in 
addition to all that has been told us by 
Johnny M‘Phun. I went down to the 
town on my ain twa legs to get at the 
bottom o’ this disgraceful business ; and 
what do ye think | heard ?” 

««*T'll believe ony thing,—ony thing 
whatever against him,’ whimpered my 
sister; ‘ he’s brought me to scandal and 
disgrace, that I canna look u Oh! 
Miss Babby, Miss Babby !’ she added, 
with tears of commiseration, ‘ ye ha’e 
had a narrow escape.’ 
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« * But I'll not tell you, ladies,’ added 
Barbara, clenching her fist, ‘ I'll bring 
it out of the vile man’s own mouth !’ and 
she stood over me like a fury. 

** « Now, Gavin Balgownie !’ she croak- 
ed, after an awful pause, ‘ just look in 
my face, and tell me if ye werna drink- 
ing this morning before five o’clock, in 
Luckie Bogue’s Change House, wi’ a 
woman; ay! wi’ a woman, Mr. Bual- 
gownie! answer me, I say, before my 
tather and mother?’ 

“««T was !’ said I quietly, and, nodding 
my head, ‘ I was, just as you Say. 

ms Oh! ! ooh! hoo!’ they all screamed 
round, 

““* With a young woman,’ continued 
my enraged examiner, ‘ that has been 
seen sneaking out and in about the pri- 
soners and sodgers in the castle !’ 

“* Yes!’ said I, ‘ just so.’ 

“** Hoo! hoo!’ they all screamed : 
wha would think that a man o’ your 
character would ever hae been guilty 
of such gross debauchery ! 

“ «The whole town is ringing wi't!’ 
exclaimed Miss Barbara, in continuation ; 
‘and he knocked up Luckie Bogue out 
o’ her bed, wi’ the limmer cleeked in 
his arm. Oh! what an escape I hae 
had.— Whoo! hee! whee!’ and she 
screamed herself into a faint or a fit, and 
kicked and spraw led in a manner that 
would have moved any feeling but pity ; 
while all the other women crowded 
round, and deepened the pathos of the 
scene, 

“«* Ts this really true, Dominie ?’ said 
the Laird, pretending seriousness, when 
the confusion had a little subsided ; ‘ 
see plainly that this stramash and scul- 
duddery business will end in nothing 
less than your standing on the cutty 
stool with a white sheet round you. I 
only want to know, Dominie, if you con- 
fess to these facts ? 

“** I do confess them!’ said I, boldly. 

*** He’s lost to all shame!’ said my 
sister Margery; ‘I’m sorry for you, 
Babby ; sorry for you all!’ 

“* Ties “just enough ! he has said 
quite plenty ;’ said the prim lady Muir- 
dyke, taking up her voluminous gown, 
and preparing to go. 

***T would not have believed it, if I 
had not heard it from your own mouth,’ 
said the Laird, ready to burst out into 
laughter, in spite of his assumed serious- 
ness ; but thinking it best for the pre- 
sent to give way to the storm, he, with 
a wink of his eye to me, slipped out of 
the room.” 


‘ 


The “ much-enduring man” pre- 
pares, like his great prototype of the 
Odyssey, an eloquent oration, but finds 
no one to listen to his defence: 
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« Every one of the family, my sister 
Margery and all, had disappeared, having 
successively walked out, and left me 
standing alone in the middle of the apart- 
ment :”— 


and accordingly abandons the scene. 


“It is vain for innocence itself to 
contend against the clamour of popular 
opinion and women’s tongues ; and, find- 
ing that my character was broken and 
blasted in this whole neighbourhood, I 
stepped upstairs to my chamber, packed 
up the little et-ceteras of my travelling 
wallet, and with certain heavy thoughts 
about the pretty woman, with whom I 
had literally passed the previous night, 
and about the injustice of the contem- 
poraneous world, I turned my back on 
Stirling, and took my departure for my 
own home in the west country :” 


where we find his sister, Margery, 
characteristically 


* disappointed, that I followed on in my 
usual quiet and regular habits, and did 
not fall away at once into a course of 
debauchery and abomination. Long be- 
fore a year had passed away, therefore, 
the whole affair seemed to have fallen 
into total discredit, and I was regarded 
as the same moral, discreet man, as 
ever: and still I had heard no tidings 
upon which I could depend concerning 
the fate of the interesting, but ruined 
wife of my unrespected quondam pupil.” 


Comment upon this tale is, we think, 
perfectly unnecessary after the above 


extracts. The author’s forte undoubt- 
edly is graphic delineation by a few 
touches, interest of situation, and truth 
of character. The next story which 
we shall mention is entitled Miss 
Peggy Brodie. The author calls it 
a clishmaclaver, and so it is. It isa 
lady’s lament for the days that are 
gone. 


‘* Marriages,” says the fair mourner, 
may be made in heaven, or somewhere 
else that 1 do not know of, but there is 
none made hereway, to my certain know- 
ledge, since ever the sharp-shooters 
laid down their arms, the strapping fal- 
lows.” 

*** But, Miss Brodie,’ said I, ‘ they 
were all so busy taking wives that they 
seem to have quite forgot to take you, 
in these happy times.’ . 

“«* Ye need not be so very particular in 
your remarks, Mr. Thingum ; for it was 
entirely my own fault, an’ I might hae 
gotten a husband any morning, just for 
going to the Green of Glasgow, where 
the lads were taking their mornine’s 
drill ; for it was there all my acquaint- 
ances got men, to my certain knowledge: 
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an’ now its naething but Mistress this, 
and Mistress that, wi’ a’ the clippy 
lassocks that were just bairns the other 
day ;—an’ there they go, oxtering wi’ 
their men, to be sure, an’ laughing at 
me. Weel, it’s vera provoking, Mr. 
Clishmaclash, isn’t it ?’ 

“<« Deed, mem,’ said I, ‘ it’s rathera 
lamentable case. But why did you not 
catch a green sharp-shooter yourself, in 
those blessed days ? 

‘“<« Hoot, Mr. Balgownie, it was quite 
my ain faut, as I said. I was perfectly 
ignorant of the most common principles 
of the art, and knew no more of the way 
an’ manner o’ catching a husband, no 
more than if I had never been born in 
Glasgow. In fack, I was a perfect sim- 
pleton, an’ thought it the easiest matter 
in the worl; an’ ye see, sir, I had a wee 
trifle o’ siller, besides my looks (which 
ye ken, Mr. Thingumbob, were far frae 
being disparageable) ; and so I was per- 
fect simple, an’ just thought I was like 
the lass in the sang, 


‘ Set her up on Tintock tap, 
The wind I'll blaw a man till her.’ 


But ne’er a man was blawn to me ;— 
an’ there’s all my giggling acquaintances 
married, ane after the ither. There’s 
Bell Mushat, and Jeanie Doo, an’ Mary 
Drab, an’ Beanie Sma, an’ Sally Daicle, 
naething but marriet, marriet ;— an’ 
here’s puir me an’ the cat, leading a 
single life until this blessed day. Hog- 
hay ! isn’tit very angersome, Mr. What’s- 
your-name 

““« It is really a case o’great distress, 
when one thinks o’ your worth, Miss 
Brodie,’ said I, pathetically ; ‘ and if I 
did not happen to be engaged myself, 
it’s impossible to say but’ 

“«« Ay, there it 1s!’ exclaimed Miss 
Peggy, ‘ there it is! Every decent 
sensible man like you, Mr. Clishma- 
clavers (1 really forgot your name), that 
sees what I am, are just marriet, mar- 
riet themselves, and tied up. And so I 
muy just sit here an’ blaw my fingers 
ower the fire wi’ the cat. Hoghay !’ 

*«* But surely, Miss Brodie,’ said I, 
‘vou did not use due diligence in time 
aud season, or you would not now be 
left at this sorrowful pass.’ 

‘*« T let the sharpshooter times slip out 
o’ my fingers, like a stupid simpleton, 
as I say ; but no woman could have been 
more diligent than I have been of late 
years, and all to no purpose. Haven't I 
walked the Trongate ? haven’t I walked 
the Green? Haven’t I gone to a’ the 
tea-drinkings withia five miles, where I 
could get a corner for myself? Haven’t 
I gone to the kirk three times every 
Sunday, forbye fast days, thanksgivings 
days, an’ evening preachings? Haven't 
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I attended a’ the Bible meetings, and 
missionary meetings, forbye auxiliary 
societies, an ’ branch associations 2 Wasn't 
la member of a’ the ladies’ committees 
and penny-a-week societies, frae Cran- 
ston Hill to the East Toll? Didn’t I 
gang about collecting pennies, in cauld 
March weather, climbing stairs, and 
knocking at doors like a , bege: AT, until 
the folk were like to put me out, an’ the 
very weans on the stairs used to pin 
clouts to our tails, an’ ca’ us penny-a- 
week auld maids? Ea, that was a sair 
business, Mr. Clashmaclish, an’ little 
thanks we got; an’ I got the chilblains 
in my feet wi’ the cauld, that keeped 
me frae sleep for three weeks.’ 

« «It’s really lamentable,’ said I; ‘ but 
I should have thought that the saintly 
plan was a good one.’ 

**« So it would have been, sir, if I 
had had more money ; but ye see fifty 
pounds a year is thought nothing of 
now-a-days ; and these kind o’ people are 
terrible greedy o’ siller. Na, na, sir, 
gie me the sharpshooters yet.’ 

**¢Well now, Miss Brodie,’ said I, 
‘as we’re on the subject, let me hear 
how it was you lost your precious op- 
portunities in the volunteering time.’ 

««« Oh, sir, that was the time, volun- 
teering! There never wus such days as 
the volunteering days. Drums here, 
and bands o’ music there, sodgering up, 
and sodgering down, an’ then the young 
men looked so tall in their regimentals, 
and it was such a pleasure just to get 
ane o’ them by the arm, an’ to p arade 
wi’ them before the Tontine, an’ then a’ 
your acquaintances to meet you walking 
wi’ a braw sharpshooter, and talking 
about you after in every house ; an ’ such 
shaking o’ hands in the Trong: ite, an’ 
such treating us wi’ cakes in Baxter’ 83 
for the volunteering lads were sae free 
o’ their siller in thae days, puir chields ! 
Oh, thae were the times !’ 

“«« There are no such times now, I 
fear, Miss Peggy.’ 

“© «Qh, no sir! an’ then the lads 
thought nothing to take you to the play 
at night, in thae days ; an’ what a beauti- 
ful thing it was to sit in the front o’ the 
boxes o’ the big theatre in Queen-street, 
wi’ a red-coated or a green-coated volun- 
teer, it was so showy , and such an attrac- 
tion, and a talk. To be sure, Mr. 
M‘Clishclash, it’s no a’thegether right 
to go openly to common playhooses : 
but a man must be got some place, an’ 
ye ken the sharpshooters couldna gang to 
the kirk in their green dress, puir fal- 
lows.’” 


To those of our fair readers who 
yet live in a state of single blessedness, 
we earnestly recommend the perusal 
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of this piece, not only for the sake of 
the fair daughter of Jephthah, who thus 
bewails her virginity, but for their own 
improvement in the arts that lead to 
conjugal happiness, as practised in 
country towns. 

Very different from the loveliness of 
this fair relic of the past is the mourn- 
ful story of George Wishart, the young 
and accomplished artist. We turn 
from the more harrowing parts of the 
tale to a passage that shews our author’s 
keen observance of what may be called 
the moral omens of evil. 


“ Sunday was at all times a dull day 
at Morehill, where lived Fanny More 
with her uncle and aunt ; ; but this seem- 
ed to her particularly and somewhat 
ominously silent and sad. She could not 
account for the fact, that for a number of 
days past her uncle had prevented her, 
by different excuses, from going out, or 
into Barhill, except in the, company of 
her infirm and nervous relative ; who, 
instead of paying any visit as ‘usual, 
drove a short way further into the coun- 
try ; and all company seemed to have 
deserted the house, excepting one or 
two of the members of the family, who 
were more silent and haughtily dull than 
usual, and often spoke in whispers be- 
fore her, and even appeared anxious to 
get rid of her presence. 

“All this began to trouble Fanny 
More deeply in her present painful situ- 
ation ; but she never thought of asso- 
ciating it with any thing regarding 
George Wishart, until this present Sun- 
day, when something struck her as being 
peculiar in the manner and behaviour to 
her of every one in the family ; and even, 
as she thought, of the servants around 
her. At church, whither she had gone 
with her aunt, she was unusually affected 
with the tenour and tone of the solemn 
discourse of the minister ; but could not 
conceive why the eyes of the people 
seemed every where turned towards her: 
as she was stepping into the carriage at 
the gate, she observed a group striving 
anxiously for a sight of her face ; and as 
she wondered at their exchanging of 
looks and signs, she thought she heard 
Mr. Wishart’s name pronounced, in a 
tone and manner that caused her invo- 
luntary alarm. 

** But this was nothing to what she 
observed at home at the dinner-table ; 
where, though no one would speak to 
her any thing but common place, she 
seemed to be an object of interest and 
observation, such as had never before 
been the case. Her aunt seemed to her 
to look haggard and anxious ; her cou- 
sin, William More, who dined with them 
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this day, treated her with a painful po- 
liteness ; but his manner was uneasy and 
altogether inexplicable ; he exchanged 
looks with, and replied to certain ob- 
servations of her uncle, in a manner that 
filled her with alarm ; and she saw him 
turn pale on two different occasions, 
when she fixed her eyes steadily on his 
face. When her aunt and herself retired 
to the drawing-room, she was so much 
excited by her own apprehensions from 
all she had witnessed, that she at once 
asked the meaning of what she ob- 
served? But the answer she received, if 
the stammering and alarmed reply of 
the old lady could be called such, only 
tended to confirm her undefined fears, 
when her aunt, evidently wishing to 
avoid her, retired hastily to her own 
room. 

“‘ She sat for nearly an hour alone in 
the drawing-room, and pondered appre- 
hensively, as the evening closed in, 
upon all the circumstances which had 
struck her during the last few days. 
Every thing around wore a Sabbath even- 
ing stillness, which was neither broken 
by a sough of wind among the trees 
without, nor an audible sound from that 
part of the house where the gentlemen 
sat over their wine, within; for they 
seemed to speak in distant whispers this 
evening, and the very servants stole up 
and down with a cat-like dread of letting 
a sound escape them. A book of ser- 
mons lay open before her, but she could 
not read; and a thousand times she 
thought of throwing her mantle round 
her, and walking forth into Barhill, to 
endeavour to learn news of Wishart, for 
every moment added to the fears which 
began to harass her thoughts. 

‘She rung the bell hastily for her 
maid, from a thought that struck her on 
the instant. When the girl entered the 
room, she came forward reluctantly to 
the light, and even appeared to tremble, 
and to turn away from the eager and 
anxious gaze of the young lady. 

‘** What means this strange manner 
to me, Peggy?’ said the young lady. 

“The girl only stared with a guilty 
look, and was silent.” 

It is thus, though not always so 
strikingly, that incidental circum- 
stances sink unperceived on the me- 
mory, till some exciting cause brings 
forward the accumulated impressions, 
and we recognise at once a presenti- 
ment. Far different from this are those 
vague apprehensions that spring only 
from a disordered stomach, and which 
are easily dispelled by a single glass 
of brandy. Reader, if man thou art, 
do not take a second ; or at least delay 
it till thou hast read Mary Ogilvie ; 
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and then, if thou wilt drink, and thine 
is real Cognac, we will pledge thee, 
with all our soul. 

The absentee squire has returned to 
the place of his infancy in time to 
learn that “bonnie Mary Ogilvie” was 
on the eve of marriage with a young 
farmer ; but the world has thrown its 
dark shadows over his heart, and he 
wisely determines to think no more on 
that fair companion of his youth — 
but “ man proposes, and Heaven dis- 
poses ”—every step recalls some scene 
of lost delight ; and when he passed 
near the house, and paused under the 
influence of awakened feelings, “ a 
voice, it was a woman’s, and, like a 
strain of former years, sounded home 
to the heart ;” not the less, perhaps, 
that it betrayed the speaker’s interest 
in the squire’s return. He hastens 
home, and it is only in bed that the 
chords of his memory awaken to their 
former tone. Mary was a farmer’s 
daughter; but surpassed in family, 
beauty, and accomplishments, all her 
compeers. 


“I could not keep from her society, 
almost from my childhood ; and I loved 
her, as children differing in rank are 
sometimes permitted to love, because 
nature is irresistible, and early passion 
unspeakably delightful.” 


The next day he is invited, in quality 
of his rank as squire, to attend the first 
of the marriage ceremonials. 

We had always in our innocence 
imagined that the phrase “ being 
booked for it,” in reference to mar- 
riage, arose from that highly-venerated 
practice of setting down bets in a long 
and slender volume, adorned with red 
leather loops to hold the willing pencil, 
and opened with due solemnity by 
the cognoscenti, in celebration of the 
mystic rites that seek to elucidate the 
properties of matter and motion. (It 
is true, that learned sage Diodorus 
Cronus once proved there was no 
such thing as motion; but, we know, 
though thou dost not, that he is beat 
to a dead stand-still.) We had, there- 
fore, we say, rejoiced in the classic 
allusion; but the joy was premature. 
Behold the matter of fact. 


“‘The first proceeding in a regular 
marriage in Scotland is the booking. 
In country parts, the parties, with a 
few of their young friends, meet usually 
in some public-house, if not in that of 
the parents of the bridegroom, and send 
for the session clerk (the person who 
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keeps the parish register), who inserts 
their names in his book, previous to his 
publishing the bans of marriage in the 
church.” 


The squire’s feelings may be con- 
ceived. He had neglected an invita- 
tion to meet the betrothed before the 
booking, lest he should act too fondly 
for his future interests. He does 
meet her, however, alone, on the morn- 
ing of the wedding, while in the sage 
process of reasoning himself out of 
love. 


“« Our start, at first, was nothing ; the 
colour that mounted into both our faces 
was only what might have been expect- 
ed; but we both seemed to have lost our 
strength in an instant: and, for myself, 
it was the beating of my heart, as I 
looked at her in her white wedding-dress, 
and, as I saw the effect that the same 
observation of me had upon her, that 
totally disconcerted me, and almost took 
away my breath. 

“We continued to gaze upon each 
other for a litile time, as in mutual 
astonishment, why we should have in- 
dividually come hither, and met on this 
morning, on the most treasured scene of 
our early love. I held out my hands to 
her instinctively. She seemed to recover 
herself, and gave me hers, in a manner 
which would express the frank confi- 
dence of the early friend, yet mixing 
with the humility of the consciousness 
of her relative situation now, and the 
modest confusion of the bride. She said 
something, expressing surprise at my 
being so far from home at this hour, and 
at finding me lingering about this spot ; 
but, without waiting for my reply, she 
began to account for herself being here 
in the wood, by saying, that while the 
servants were busy making preparations 
for the expected company, she had stroll- 
ed abroad, to be out of the way, and had 

wandered thus far. 

**T stood gazing on her as she con- 
fusedly told this story, still holding her 
hands, and replied, with more of passion 
than wisdom, that she needed not be 
thus particular in giving me an account 
of herself ; and that the time was when 
she would not have thought of making 
excuses for meeting me in this wood. 
She looked at me with surprise when I 
had uttered this speech, as well she 
might; and, withdrawing her hands, she 
began to say, ‘ Ay, and I have seen the 
day, Mr. George, when > and her 
heart seemed to fill at her own thoughts. 

*«©* When what, Mary?’ I said, as 
she paused, ‘Speak! I love to hear you 
speak as you used long ago.’ 


««« When,’ she answered, ‘I would 
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not have needed to make excuses for 
meeting you in any place; and when, if 
it had been told me that ye would hae 
been absent frae the howms of Lillybrae 
for years and years, and that ye came 
back without ever asking to see me, or 
speak to me, as ye used to do, if it were 
nae mair,’ she added, mournfully, ‘ but 
to gar me greet, by talking to me of our 
happiness when we-were bairns, I wadna 
hae believed them ; and if ye really like 
to hear me speak as I did langsyne,’ she 
went on, her voice trembling as she 
spoke, ‘ what for did ye not come to 
Lillybrae and speak to me, George ?” 

“* This last sentence was spoken in a 
tone so affecting, and with a look up 
into my face of such appealing expres- 
sion, that it smote me to the soul with 
agonising conviction of injustice, and 
even cruelty to her, and took from me 
the power of giving utterance to the 
excuse which | meditated. I hesitated 
and stammered. ‘ Mary Ogilvie,’ I at 
length said, ‘ I cannot now tell you all 
the reasons; but, believe me, my heart 
was not inthem, Mary. I denied my- 
self much, much in not seeing you, at 
least to talk of former happier days ; but 
I learned that you were about to be mar- 
ried to a young man, of whom your 
father approved ; and I knew not but 
that you might have forgotten me and 
our early love. And you know, Mary,’ 
I continued, taking both her hands again, 
and looking into her eyes, ‘ we have 
other things to do in life than idling 
about these bonnie woods, picking prim- 
roses, and reading love tales; for the 
scenes of early youth are but like a dream, 
and pass quickly away, and the feelings 
may be very different in after-years. 
But my heart, assuredly, was not in 
fault, Mary ; I have not forgotten these 
days, nor this pretty bank, nor your 
lovely blue eyes and golden locks, nor 
the d ay when we w andered to the Craigs 
of Glenvee — nor — you are in tears, 
Mary ; I did not mean to pain you.’ 

“ere be George!’ said she, while the 
tears fell fast from her swimming eyes, 
‘ how can you speak so to me now, and 
not a word until my very wedding day! 
and yet , | know you do not mean to 
pain me ; I know your warm heart: but 
you'll be designed for some grand lady, 
and I never should have thought about 
the like of you.’ 

** As I was about to reply, she took 
her hand from mine, and, holding it up 
before my mouth, exclaimed, * Now 
dinna speak nae mair to me, George! 
dinna talk to me of bygone days, I canna 
bear it the day, for I’m but a weak 
woman, and I am gaun to be married to 
a youth of my ain station; but yet — 
now, dinna speak !’ 
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““« One word more, Mary,’ I said, 
completely overpowered, ‘ and then for- 
get — 

««*T canna forget! No, I winna for- 
get!’ she exclaimed, with a look of 
despair: ‘ farewell, George!’ and she 
tried to get away. 

«Will you leave me that way, 
Mary? I said, almost calmly: ‘it is 
our last meeting as remembered lovers, 
the very last in this wood.’ I drew her 
to me, she fell into my arms, our tears 
mingled, she broke from me after a sob 
or two, staggered with agitation as she 
glided off round the foot of the green 
mound, leaving me like one in the midst 
ofa dream. I stood stockstill for some 
moments, in the bewilderment of shud- 
dering agitation; then, throwing my- 
self on the soft turf to recover my feel- 
ings, I pondered on the shortness of 
those scenes that live longest in our 
remembrance, and on the fewness of 
those illumined pages of the book of 
life, which are more precious to the 
heart, and dearer to the imagination, 
than all the rest of the dull and blotted 
volume.” 


We pass over the winning “ the 
broose,” and the consolation of the 
Session clerk to ‘ Maister George,” 
viz. “ that there’s as gude fish in the 
sea yet, as ever was brought up by 
huik, or net, or sawmon leister,” as 
well as the omens that follow, and the 
conclusion; for we would not antici- 


SONG. 
BY HERRICK. 


Gatuer ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To morrow may be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 
For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 
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pate the reader’s gratification by farther 
extracts from the tale itself. 

We have been liberal of extracts 
from these very amusing volumes, be- 
cause we are sure they will justify any 
praise we have bestowed. In a col- 
lection intended to suit various tastes, 
there must be great differences as to 
subject and incident. But the author 
seems satisfied to narrate them as they 
occurred (for such is their vraisemblance 
that we would fain believe them real), 
and to mark the thoughts and senti- 
ments that sprung out of them, without 
any farther embellishment. He some- 
times reminds us, we know not why, 
of Sterne,—for there is nothing like 
imitation of that singular writer,— 
unless it is in the interest of situation, 
as creating a train of associations in 
the reader’s breast. There is no other 
point of resemblance. The writer 
before us appears, indeed, too often 
careless of effect, and, at times, scarce- 
ly carries out his ideas and sketches 
so far as we could desire ; but this is 
a fault on the right side. We must 
also object to the redundancy of his 
language, which too frequently mars 
the feeling of the moment by bringing 
minor details before the eye. Assuredly, 
the Dominie’s bequest should have 
been subjected to the legacy-duty in 
a per-centage upon words. 





IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


INTERPRETE GULIELMO M., JURIS 
UTRIUSQUE DOCTORE. 


Rosas, dum possis, collige, 
Nam citd tempus fugit ; 

Florem, qui ridet hodie, 
Crastina dies luget. 


Quo altiis celi lampas, Sol, 
Per ether nitens pergit, 

Eo citiis properat, edepol, 
Ad mare, ubi mergit. 


Peroptima juventas, dum 
In venis sanguis tepet ; 

Succedit hora pejor, cum 
Senectz pes obrepit. 


Nunc tibi est etatis flos, 
Nunc nube sine mora ; 

Sectaberis forté pueros 
Frustra, si transit hora. 
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ON THE STATE 





Greenhead, Glasgow, 

March 2, 1850. 

Sir,—I have been thinking, Mr. North, 
for a considerable time bypast, that 
there is something no correc in your 
philosophical consideration of things in 
general, especially anent the condition 
of the king’s realm, and the heddles 
and treddles of trade ; and since I got 
the shop off my hands, I have been 
telling our gudewife my sober opinions 
concerning some things that you have 
been upholding in controversy, the 
which would have been better left to 
the haps and chances of their own for- 
tune. So, being at last at leisure, I 
have taken up my pen to give you an 
inkling of the same, in the hope that 
ye may return to a more discreet way 
of thinking; for you well know the 
difference between a party clamour and 
plain auld common sense. ; 

It’s an acknowledgment fully made 
by yourself, Mr. North, that this coun- 
try was, during the war, in a very ex- 
traordinar state. It was like, as I have 
heard it well compared to, a privateers- 
man who, in the time of battle, gets a 
drink of rum and gunpowther, which 
makes him fierce and terrible, contu- 
macious and conquering, but, “ when 
the battle’s lost and won,” leaves him 
weakly and disjaskit. Whether there 
is aught of similitude in the comparison, 
I'll no take upon myself to determine ; 
but I have a notion, that what with my 
experience and observes, and the in- 
stances that I can shew of what has 
been the condition of mankind, and 
likewise of womankind, in the king’s 
realm, since the year 1789, maybe I'll 
make it plain that we are no just in 
such a state of desperation and poortith 
yet, as some of your conjuncts and con- 
disciples would fain persuade us to 
believe. 

First and foremost, Mr. North, you 
and I can very weel recollect when the 
sprucest birkie about even the town of 
Edinburgh, if he got one new superfine 
coat in the twelvemonth, it was just as 
much as his heart desired, or his cir- 
cumstance would allow; boots were 
for a life-time, and were barrowt and 
lent even among young buck writers 
to the Signet, when they had a journey 
anent an infeftment, or a last will and 
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testament, to the country ; a new hat was 
a most extraordinary thing; and as for 
trousers and pantaloons, all the cloth 
that’s wastered now in the legs of them 
was saved to gang to the cost of a coat. 
As bein and as decent folk as now 
cannot live without they have self-con- 
tained lodgings, were right blithe in 
yon honest times to dwell in flats, and 
to mount thereunto on outside stairs. 
I’m not saying, Mr. North, that there 
was no straitened circumstances even 
in yon time; but I would have you to 
observe the awful difference between 
that couthy, canny, and hamely way of 
life, compared with the gavauling and 
galravitching that ladies and gentlemen 
cannot do without in this present day. 

Now, Mr. North, as I’m speaking of 
facts, it behoves you to consider whe- 
ther there has been an increase of 
means since the eighty-nine, to supply 
the increased cost and outlay of het 
some of your cronies call the improved 
condition ofsociety. For my part, I mis- 
doubt it. I cannot think that the earth 
has had any increase of fertility since 
that time; and I have a scruple in my 
mind to allow that there has been such 
an addition to the arable land as to 
make an augmentation of our national 
means equal to our more extravagant 
way of living. I'll allow (by a paren- 
thesis in the argument) that there has 
been an addition made to our corn- 
fields; but, on the other hand, has not 
there been an increase of bairns and 
bodies to be fed, to the full equal to 
any increase that has been made to our 
stock of victual. But ye’ll say, with 
your political economy, that there has 
been a great increase of the muslin and 
the cotton trade. But I say, what has 
that done for the increase of meal and 
malt? It’s very true, that we, the 
Glasgow merchants, send abroad a 
world’s wonder of more webs and manu- 
factures; but what do we get back 
that can be put in the mouth? I'll 
allow that, if we got back cargoes of 
beef and meal, firkins of butter, and 
other needful articles, there would be 
to the laborous folk an incoming of the 
means of subsistence that would help 
to place them on a footing with their 
forbears of former times; but so long 
as neither money nor manufactures can 
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bring, or are allowed to bring, pro- 
visioning into this realm, I would be 
glad to see how ye’ll make it out, that 
an increase of trade, as this country 
stands, is aught but an increase of 
labour to those that have the work to 
do. This, Mr. North, is as plain as a 
pike-staff, in spite of philosophy. Ye 
may export muslin and cotton-yarn, 
and get back silks and sattins ; and for 
harn sarks ye may wear scarlet and fine 
linen; but what’s the belly the better 
of it? Our warehouses, I’m thinking, 
instead of being built so proud and 
high for rare o’ersea commodities, would 
burden a better tale at the fire-side of 
the cotter and the weaver, were they as 
weel filled with the necessaries of life. 
In short, Mr. North, it looks to me, 
that we do not take a right view of the 
causes of the present public distress ; 
for, I would ask you, unless there be a 
free trade in meat and drink, how is’t 
possible that the comforts of the people 
can be increased? And that’s an in- 
crease which can never be, if we look 
only at the products of the anvil and 
the loom, and forget those of the plough 
and the harrow. 

But, Mr. North, I have something 
more to say to you. Since the eighty- 
nine there has been, as you will allow, 
a great multiplication of folk that live 
without adding one blade of grass to 
the stock of eatables for man or beast. 
And what’s the effects? Starvation, 
hunger in their pots, and more making 
ready. They have woven webs till 
backs cannot be found to wear them, 
—they have made knives and forks till 
meat cannot be got to help with them 
—they have biggit houses with a folly 
that has made the Babel-builders seem 
wise men. And what's the upshot? 
The fields, as I have said, are but little 
broader than of old,—the fertility of 
the earth is none increased. Whence, 
then, are your websters, your cutlers, 
and your masons, to draw support ? 
It’s no in the power of the soil of this 
land, as it is, to supply them. Many 
a rainy day have T Simonton in my 
shop with divers sagacious customers 
on these points; and after a season I 
have never heard one araang them who 
would not acknowledge, that unless 
there was an increase in the quantity 
of the necessaries of life, equal to the 
increase in the number of the people, 
all flourishing in trade and manufac- 
tures was but a hectical bloom betoken- 
ing inward disease, that sooner or later 
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-would kythe in fecklessness and mor- 
tality. 

And, Mr. North, what is the fact of 
our national situation? Ye’re ower 
honest a man yourself to maintain that 
there has been any over-trading with 
the God’s blessing that’s in the soil of 
the land. The very reverse, you weel 
know, is the case. Look at our fine 
parks, our policies, our pleasure- 
grounds, our gardens, and every other 
nonsensical whigmaleery, occupying 
the space that Heaven and Providence 
ordained for the growth of victual! 
I’se warrant you, if a calculation were 
made, it would be found that more of 
the best arable land has been deducted, 
since the eighty-nine, from the domi- 
nion of the plough, to make the such- 
like around our villas, forsooth, than 
all the new fushionless moors and com- 
mons that have been taken in and added 
to the corn-fields since. 

In truth, Mr. North, our over-trading 
has been in superfluities; and all the 
evil that afflicts us is caused by, and 
comes from, that. There is not in all 
the wide world the means to take off 
the superfluities that mechanical men 
and means are producing ; and, there- 
fore, until some of the capital money, 
and the hands that are idly, and worse 
employed in raising superfluities, are 
directed to foster the fertility of the 
earth, and to cause her to fill her lap 
with a greater abundance, there can be, 
in a certain sense, no corn in Egypt. 
Our calamitous state comes of too many 
hands being employed in making that 
which we can want, and too many ob- 
stacles being set in the way of getting 
that which we cannot want. Our ships 
go forth laden with boxes of manufac- 
tures, barrels of nails, and crates of 
crockery ; and it they come home with 
cargoes of things that we needed, it 
would be a plain and solid trading. 
But what do they bring? Cotton bags, 
dye-woods, and mahogany, far beyond 
all that we require for the tear and 
wear and waste of such articles. This 
breeds an overabundance of them; they 
grow cheap ; the price of them will not 
bring food for the operatives, because 
the food —for not letting it come in as 
freely — is above its natural price, and 
partly because those that deal in it are 
already supplied with the superfluities 
even to superfluity. In short, Mr. 
North, I have lived to see that the 
trading part of the community has out- 
grown the feeding part; and until there 
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is an equalisation between them, there 
can be nothing but distressed weavers 
and decayed manufacturers in this land. 

And here let me tell you, anent 
sugar and rum, I have had my own 
thoughts on the West India interest. 
It is not to be denied, that we have 
both sugar and rum, coffee-beans and 
treacle, at a cheaper rate now than ever 
was known, counting the difference in 
the value of money, in this world be- 
fore. Well, what is the cause of that, 
Mr. North? Just the same cause that 
makes cotton goods no able to pay the 
makers— ower meikle rum and sugar, 
and other West India commodities, are 
now manufactured. They manufacture 
them above what’s wanted ; and, like 
our merchant manufacturers, the West 
India planters beguile themselves with 
thinking that some other than the na- 
tural cause of their making an overplus 
produces the rot and murrain that has 
fallen upon them. The planters, as ye 
weel know, Mr. North, were really, 
in a sense, manufacturers. The slaves 


and niggers that worked upon their 
estates had, except for the bit patches 
of gardens for themselves, nothing 
among them but what was brought in 
for the cargoes of commodities that they 


sent out; and the doited West India 
planters think, now when the world is 
overflowing with superfluities, that the 
same traffic may be continued with the 
same profit. Accordingly, day by day, 
they are besetting the king’s ministers 
till they taver the very intellects of the 
Duke of Wellington with schemes and 
plans for their behoof, about reducing 
the duties, as if our tea was not sweet 
enough already. Stoopit folk! Do 
they think that there is one single auld 
wife within the king’s realm that will 
put a bit of sugar more in her teacup 
than is necessary to sweeten it, with a 
due regard to the flavour of the tea? 
What’s to be done with them? Just 
this, Mr. North—they must make less. 
Instead of keeping their niggers at 
planting and hoeing sugar-canes, and 
boiling sugar, and distilling rum, they 
must set them to plant kail and pota- 
toes; instead of getting Osnaburghs 
and duftles from this country to cleed 
them, they must teach them to raise 
cotton, instruct the black wenches 
how to spin it, and to make cloth 
for their own cleeding. There is a 
natural equality between the products 
of the earth and the products of the 
hands; and it’s neither in the power 
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nor the capacity of man to keep the 
produce of the hands always upper- 
most. The manufactures of the West 
Indies have been upheld above the ne- 
cessaries of life, till they have gathered 
to such a head, that unless more care 
is paid to the increase of the neces- 
saries, in order to cause a natural 
diminution of the manufactured arti- 
cles, nothing can come but bankruptcy 
to the planters in the first instance, 
and either rebellion or an allowed in- 
dependence to the slaves in the second. 
In short, the poverty that’s bringing 
down the big-bellied hogsheads and 
puncheons of the West India interest 
to the lean barrels and keggies of the 
huxtry shop, is of the self-same element 
and principle as that which has taken 
the bombast out of the manufacturers. 
The earth—the earth is the only remedy 
for them all. Tillers of the ground they 
must again become; the fat of the 
superfluity has provoked the sentence, 
and labour, hard labour, is the doom 
that has been pronounced upon themall. 

Seeing, then, what my experience 
has taught concerning the dispropor- 
tionate produce of things superfluous 
to that of things necessary, I come now 
to touch upon the specialities of my 
observes. 

In the first place, then, anent them : 
I have seen that prosperity in trade is 
a thing that does not entirely depend 
on the plentifulness of good victual, as 
might be supposed from what I have 
just been saying; but has its spring 
and life in the nimbleness with which 
money passes from hand to hand. 
When money has been plentiful, that 
is to say, when bills were freely melted, 
and the banker’s notes were shuffling 
about like a gamester’s cards, I have 
seen trade thriving, houses building, 
coaches louping up upon four wheels, 
and fat ladies louping into them that 
were come to a state of motherhood 
before they weel kent the difference 
between a chariot and a whisky. Now, 
what was this owing to? Just this: 
there was a property created and in 
hand ; this property, by the ordinary 
devices of trade, changed hands, and a 
bill was begotten of it. This bill was 
taken to the banker’s; and the banker's, 
fornent their own property, coined bits 
of paper into notes; and these notes 
were given in exchange for the bill; 
and the flourishing manufacturers that 
got them, payed them away to the 
masons that biggit their fine houses; 
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and the mason bought meal and cleed- 
ing for the same from the shops ; then 
the shopkeepers they bought cloth and 
other commodities from those that first 
sent out the bill; and then these, who 
were the wholesale dealers, took the 
banker’s coined paper to the bank, and 
with it bought back, in a sense, their 
own bill. Now, the quicker all this 
was done, there was the more thrift. 
It’s true that this circulation did not 
create any new property; but it did 
not let honest folk wait so long before 
they could get a return, or payment for 
their labour, as when the money was 
scarcer, which was just another term 
for saying the circulation was slower. 
It is, therefore, very evident to me, that 
if the circulation could be maintained 
in a constant regular motion, there 
would be fewer ups and downs amang 
the merchants and manufacturers ; the 
which conclusion leads me to observe 
another thing, and that is, the cause 
of those panics and blights that so 
often withered suddenly the green bay 
trees of our commerce. 

The bankers being as greedy to make 
money as either the manufacturers or 
the merchants, often coined more of 
their bits of paper than they had value 
forenent in their property ; and so when, 
by ill luck or misfortune, a merchant 
or a manufacturer could not get the 
coined paper fast enough to take up 
the bills by the appointed times, the 
bankers grew frightened, and said to 
one another, “ Here we have Messrs. 
Muslin, Yarn, and Company’s accept- 
ances, for which we shall never get 
more than 2s. 6d. in the pound ; there- 
fore we must take up of our own paper 
coin, in the hands of their customers, no 
less than 17s. Gd. in the pound, which 
is, if not a clean loss, a diminution to 
that extent of the value of our property 
to ourselves ; and, therefore, it behoves 
us to ca’ canny, and to get our hands 
cleared of as many of the bills that we 
have taken in as will enable us to bear 
without dread the payment of the odds 
that we have issued on Messrs. Muslin, 
Yarn,and Company’s bad acceptances.” 
In this way they reduce the amount 
of the money in circulation; and the 
quantity being less, it becomes scarcer 
among hands; and so the masons and 
the others employed are paid slower, 
and trade in all shapes and kinds 
droops and falls off; so that, although 
ill luck and misfortune among the mer- 
chants and manufacturers are the first 
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cause of the blights that fall on trade, 
—the panics, the great calamities, are 
all cleckit behind the counters of the 
bankers. The Duke of Wellington 
may, therefore, dabble and squabble, 
and argle and bargle about the cur- 
rency with Robin Peel till he grows as 
muddy as a country banker; for he 
will find, in the end, that there is no 
way of putting trade upon a sure foot- 
ing but by keeping the money in cir- 
culation, as nearly as possible, aye at 
the same quantity. If he can do that, 
he will soon see that it matters little 
whether the money is made of gold or 
sclate-stanes, so that the world is will- 
ing to take it for the amount in value 
of property it represents. This was one 
of the greatest observes that I made 
when I was keeping my shop. An- 
other next came, in the course of nature, 
out of it. 

It was, that stated gentlemen should 
not be allowed to be bankers ; because, 
though they may have substance enough 
in their estates to pay their notes in 
full, many of their customers must be 
obliged to suffer great detriment before 
the estates can be sold and converted 
into money. But, over and above all 
this, I have made an observe, that 
bankers should not be allowed to issue 
notes at all. 

It’s an auncient prerogative belong- 
ing only to the king to coin money ; 
and what are bank-notes but a coinage ? 
I would, therefore, have the Duke of 
Wellington to consult the wisdom: of 
our ancestors, and he will find that it 
will advise him to oblige the bankers 
to buy from the king, in the stocks, 
with their substance and capital, the 
coin and cash that they are to give in 
exchange for the bills of the merchants, 
less the discount. This would put all 
things on a sure and steadfast footing, 
and would go more to let the bleod out 
of that plethora of superfluities, which 
makes the nation so feckless, breath- 
less, and unwieldy, than all the nos- 
trums of Professor Macculloch, and 
such like. 

But the prime of all my observes, 
Mr. North, is anent the alteration in 
the ways of living. Unless the Duke 
of Wellington can take a pair of shears 
and dock the tails and flounces of the 
ladies, and abridge the waste of broad- 
cloth that’s in the skirts of the gentle- 
men’s surtouts, he may make a bonfire 
of all the candle-doups he can save in 
the offices. For the greatest evil of all 
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lies in the disproportion between the 
earnings and the expenses of indivi- 
duals in private life. 

I was for a long time unable to dis- 
cover how it was that, with better 
learning, more enlarged knowledge, 
and a clearer understanding of causes 
and consequences, the present age 
should have so little of the forethought 
of their fathers. No man now thinks 
of laying up any thing for a sore foot : 
back, belly, and bravery, consume all. 
And what think ye, Mr. North, is one 
of the causes of this ? yea, two of them. 
T’'ll tell you. First, from more care 
and more comforts in the way of 
living, the world is less liable to the 
casualties of hurts and sickness than it 
was in times past, and this has bred 
such a confidence in health, that no one 
makes any preparation for a rainy day, 
until they have come to those years of 
discretion at which prudent people com- 
monly insure their lives? And, second, 
this insurance is the great source of all 
that wastery and thoughtlessness that 
makes so many be as the poor, while in 
the receipt of riches. 

I am not sure that the practice of 
making an insurance on a man’s life is 
in itself otherwise than prudent; but 
T have observed that it is an instigation 
to disregard frugality; and, hence, 
when a reverse happens to those who 
live but to spare the premium of the 
insurance on their lives, wastering all 
else beside, they suffer in a proportion 
that folks in their station of life would 
never have done in less artificial times. 
Thus it comes to pass, in periods of 
national distress like the present, that 
much of the cry rises from the pinching 
which such sort of people suffer ; and 
it is manifest, that if they had in a 
comeatable form the money which they 
pay to the insurance offices, and were 
accustomed to the sober habits of their 
forefathers, they would say less about 
public distress. 

I am well aware that there are some 
who think the amount of insurances 
on lives, compared with the national 
wealth, is but a flea-bite ; but this can 
never be said by any man who has 
rationally considered the subject; for 
it is the very nature of the present age 
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to deal in annuities, to seek for reuts 
and incomes, and to eschew the gude 
auld custom of laying a nest egg in the 
shape of lying money. Who ever 
hears now, even at the very bienest 
burial, a word said about the deceased's 
lying siller: we hear of per cents and 
heritable bonds, and incomes from 
shares, and canal and water stock ; but 
the sterling term of lying siller is now 
an obsolete word. And what's the 
effect? The means of one neighbour 
helping another are gone; and, in 
consequence, distrust is widening be- 
tween man and man, until credit itself 
shall be no more. 

All that I have said, I doubt not, 
Mr. North, ye’ll allow is weel worth 
heeding. But where’s the remedy? 
Ay, as the play -actors say, “ there’s the 
rub.” How is anation to be converted 
from extravagance to frugality, when 
the intent and purpose of all men’s 
minds and endeavours is to foster this 
wonderful wastery. Ye may crop by 
statute and ordinance the overgrowth 
of supertiuity,— ye may, by firmness 
and good handling, establish the health 
of trade and the regularity of circula- 
tion; but the growth of private pro- 
digality is, I doubt, beyond remeid. 
Not that I think it has yet come to its 
uttermost head, or that even the pre- 
sent distress which so wails throughout 
the land is more than a forerunner ; 
but, assuredly, or I have had my ex- 
perience and made my observes to 
little purpose, it does behove rich and 
poor to look weel at the leprosy that 
is upon themselves, more than at the 
rust that’s on the wheels of our national 
prosperity. For the means of meeting 
all that we have yet met with is to a 
certainty among ourselves. We have 
but to consider in what way we can 
apply the evil of our superfluity to the 
mitigation of distress. That’s one way. 
And the other is, to find a method to 
stop the sources of the superfluity, and 
to turn the water of its mills, its cotton 
factories, and power looms,* to irriga- 
tion and to fertilising the earth. In 
short, and finally, our agricultural pro- 
duce is too costly in proportion to the 
value of our manufactures. 


A. TEMPLETON. 
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In the first Number of our Magazine 
we thought it right and proper to give 
Mr. Robert Montgomery a flaying. 
His unmeaning gabble had been from 
the first a severe infliction; and Heaven 
only knows how long he would have 
continued to play the cantitating gan- 
der to his wise group of admirers, and 
small-beer critics, and public, had we 
not produced wherewithal to silence 
the loquacious tyro. Our remarks on 
his last volume of trash have drawn on 
us “ Letters” and “ Observations” in- 
numerable, in commendation of that 
so successful effort. Some persons, 
indeed, possessing bowels of tender 
mercy, have expostulated with us for 
that severity. To this we answer, our 
severity was commensurate with the 
offender’s impudence. We used him 
as an angry pedagogue would use a 
school-boy (for such we consider Mr. 
Robert Montgomery) whom he loves, 
and would chastise with a birch-rod 
for an often-repeated offence. The old 
jockey would turn up his coat-sleeves, 
lay bare the varlet’s back, force him 
across a bench, and make the twigs of 
the broom whistle along the youngster’s 
posteriors to the tune of three dozen. 
We hope that our castigation will have 
due effect ;—we hope that the young 
man will, now that he is entered of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and has time 
for reflection, think well, and be con- 
vinced that he has made himselfan egre- 
gious boggler, and act up to the adage, 
though vulgar, that it is better to mend 
late than never. Then may he have 
some chance of attaining to a respected 
and honourable manhood ; otherwise, 
he may depend upon it, the older he 
gets the longer will grow his ears, 
until they tower above his head in such 
altitude, that they shall be observed of 
all men, and make him the laughing- 
stock of the world, even whilst he is 
unconsciously reposing on the downy 
pillow of his own self-complacency. 
Mr. Montgomery and his immediate 
friends, will, doubtless, attribute these 
stern remarks of ours to every other 
save the one real and true cause— 
sorrow that the young man should have 
suffered his better senses to be so wo- 
fully deluded as they have been. What 
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terms of praise and adulation others 
may have used towards him, we know 
not; all we do know is, that we 
have told him the truth. We will re- 
peat this truth again, for people can 
never have too much of a good thing. 
In point of learning, Mr. Montgomery 
is a nonentity,—in point of poetry, 
he is, as it were, a broken-winded, 
drudging, over-straining, and sweat- 
ing mill-horse,—in point of common 
sense, he is, as it were, a nincompoop. 
Such things are; but, courage, friend ! 
THEY MAY NOT BEFOREVER. There is 
consolation in store for thee, if thou dost 
not mispend the time and opportunity 
now afforded thee. The stream which 
has been bearing thee to the shoals and 
breakers of folly and confusion, may 
yet, perchance, turn, and lead thee to 
distinction ; but thy salvation depends 
wholly on thine own wisdom. 

We were vain enough to suppose, 
that, immediately after the castigation 
in our first Number, Mr. Samuel 
Maunder, the publisher, would have 
sent the remaining copies of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery’s poems to the first green- 
grocer’s stall in his neighbourhood, and 
shut up his own shop in utter dismay 
and despair. We really supposed that 
“ Othello’s occupation would have 
been gone” for ever; or, in other 
words, that from publisher-general to 
the methodists and dissenters of the 
kingdom, he would have turned his 
attention to wholesome literature. But 
the man is incorrigible: he is deter- 
mined to make his hay whilst his sun 
is shining—to sell his poems of “ re- 
ligious” trash whilst devout fools flock 
to his counter to purchase them. Mr. 
Samuel Maunder is right; for his self- 
interest is concerned, whilst he salves 
his conscience with the belief that he 
is spreading good books amongst the 
deluded and sinful sons of men. Mr. 
Samuel Maunder is a prodigy in his 
way —a very pheenix in the creation 
—a man, indeed, whose existence was 
declared impossible by our Saviour 
himself ;— Mr. Samue! Maunder is a 
servant to God and to Mammon. 

That Mr. Maunder’s example, in 
point of gain, has enticed the illaud- 
able ambition of publishers; and Mr. 
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Montgomery’s success been a bait too 
powerful for authors and rhythm- 
essayists, is a matter which can be put 
beyond all contradiction. Indeed, we 
have the fatal proof before us, in the 
shape of sundry poems, of ample thick- 
ness and balaam-weight, to wit, Crea- 
tion, Mount Sinai, the Impious Feast, 
Cain, &c. &c. &c. Thus, then, the 
example and the bait have not proved 
ineffective. Amidst this waste of un- 
meaning rhapsodies, it has been a con- 
solation to us to meet with, as Mr. T. 
Little Moore would say, one green and 
verdant island, and that is in the shape 
of the volume which we have presumed 
to place at the head of our article. It 
has a tone and a spirit so widely differ- 
ent from all its predecessors and com- 
panions, that we thought it would be 
high culpability on our part did we not 
immediatety set it before our readers. 
An Arabian poet, by name Alwahedy, 
has thus sung the praises of poetry. 
“ If poetry,” says the oid and bearded 
bard, “ were a gem, it would be of the 
brightest lustre,—if it were a flower, it 
would be an odoriferous balm. Could 
it be transformed to stars, their radiance 
would eclipse all other radiancy,— 
could it flow in limpid streams, their 
waves would never cease to play. 
Poetry is more tender than the liquid 
pearls that glisten in the chalices of 
flowers, when the plains have been 
moistened by an abundant rain ; it is 
more delicate than the tears of the de- 
sponding lover; and sweeter than wine, 
when lightly tempered with water from 
the skies.” The beauty of Eastern 
imagery is of rare excellence—and 
imagery is the garb of poetry. Ima- 
gery, however, when genuine, must be 
very different from the attenuated, sham, 
filagree work and cob-web clothing 
wherewith Mr. Thomas Moore has 
thought fit to fumble up the personages 
of his “‘ Lalla Rookh, an oriental ro- 
mance.” The Arab and the Eastern 
poets love to dwell upon the visible 
objects of nature, and rising up in con- 
ception and fancy from things visible 
to things invisible, at length portray to 
their enthusiastic souls the enthral- 
ments and paradisiacal blisses of an im- 
mortal and semperjuvescent life. The 
contemplation of things visible leads, 
by adirectinferential process, to the con- 
templation of the invisible. Thus far the 
Eastern poet is superior to the duller 
poetisers of more western countries, 
because with him the objects presented 
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by a prolific nature are more perfect in 
shape, more vivid in colour, more tran- 
scendent in loveliness, and the sources 
of inspiration are more immediate. 
But in the end the battle is for the 
bard of Europe, simply because he is 
THE CuristiaNn. The imagination of 
the infidel, after having attained the 
golden glories of his ‘“‘ empyrean,” be- 
comes powerless and exhausted, be- 
cause it is too far removed from worldly 
objects, from the contemplation of 
which alone does it draw its principle 
of vitality. The Christian, on the con- 
trary, regards the earth as the mere 
faint reflection of the world above him, 
the beauties of which his aspiring soul 
is ever striving to behold—in the glories 
of which it pants to participate. The 
more his mind can be sublimated, the 
higher his genius can soar—the nearer 
is it to that ineffable bourn for which the 
ardent traveller has sought, and whence 
he would never, never more desire to 
return. To attain to any point were 
unavailing, if it could not be made of 
sure and lasting possession. Things 
earthly have a defined, circumscribed 
limit: things spiritual fly upward to 
their native and heavenly region, even 
as elemental particles obey the attrac- 
tive centripetal force of the sun. 

The above is the principle of the 
excellence of western poetry, when put 
in comparison with the workings of 
oriental inspiration. It is natural that 
the Arabians, or the other bards of the 
East, should never be able to define 
poetry abstractedly or metaphysically ; 
for fancy with them being the propel- 
ling power, they obey its guiding in- 
fluence, and hover past the outward 
semblance of things, without having 
the privilege or permission of pausing 
over those objects, and examining 
somewhat into their inward essences 
and pervading spirit, and by analogy 
and comparison tracing their connexion 
with one another, until they soar up- 
ward from ‘ Nature’s self to Nature’s 
God.” With European nations, how- 
ever, their poets feel the influence, 
metaphysically considered, of poetry. 
Rarefied, by the alembic of philosophy, 
ofall its earthly drosses alk crude sub- 
stances, poetry here becomes, indeed, to 
the spiritualised adept the liquor of per- 
petual youth—of everlasting life. How, 
otherwise, could Milton and the per- 
secuted Dante have borne up against 
the tremendous ills of life to which 
their frail flesh was the woful heir. 
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The former, though fallen “ on evil 
days,” still consoled his steadfast spirit 
by the contemplation of the all-bounty 
and the exhaustless love of his God, 
who, though in heaven, yet forgot not 
the care and Misery endured by his true 
worshipper on earth: the latter, with 
an overflowing and passionate heart, 
wept tears of blood for the folly and 
depravity of his countrymen, and in the 
plenitude of his love would have been 
a teacher, yet one of stoical sternness, 
where he was persecuted as a common 
enemy. Of his persecution he has 
himself given a simple and touching 
picture. 

“ « Alas,’ said he, ‘ had it pleased the 
Dispenser of the universe, that the occa- 
sion of this excuse had never existed ; 
that neither others had committed wrong 
against me, nor I suffered unjustly ; 
suffered, I say, the punishment of exile 
and of poverty ; since it was the plea- 
sure of the citizens of that fairest and 
most renowned daughter of Rome, Flo- 
rence, to cast me forth out of her sweet 
bosom, in which I had my birth and 
nourishment even to the ripeness of my 
age ; and in which, with her good will, 
I desire, with all my heart, to rest this 
wearied spirit of mine, and to terminate 
the time allotted to me on earth. Wan- 


dering over almost every part, to which 
this our language extends, I have gone 
about like a mendicant ; shewing, against 
my will, the wound with which Fortune 
has smitten me, and which is often im- 
puted to his ill-deserving, on whom it is 


inflicted. I have, indeed, been a vessel 
without sail and without steerage, car- 
ried about to divers ports, and roads, 
and shores, by the dry wind that springs 
out of sad poverty ; and have appeared 
before the eyes of many, who, perhaps, 
from some report that had reached them, 
had imagined me of a different form; in 
whose sight not only my person was 
disparaged, but every action of mine be- 
came of less value, as well those already 
performed, as those which yet remained 
for me to attempt.’” : 


Since the time of Milton and Dante 
we have not had sacred or religious 
poetry of equal merit. For this a suf- 
ficient reason is at hand: man is so 
fond of self-love, and by his corrupt 
nature inclines so directly to sensual 
€njoyments and materialism, that if 
he have even the slightest opportunity, 
he 1s too ready to forget his Creator, 
and to prostitute his spirit to the in- 
famous practices of this world of plea- 
sure. To be taught to know his God, 
he must be made to suffer; punish- 
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ment must for a season be his doom ; 
he must be chastised by the arm of mor- 
talmisery. In misery only is he moved 
in spirit, and he naturally looks to 
Heaven for support. Ethnic supersti- 
tion and modern faith have been simi- 
larly actuated under such similar cir- 
cumstances. The infidel of old sought 
his forest gloom and vaticinating oak ; 
the believer of the present day kneels 
at the footstool of God in humblest con- 
trition. Both, when thus placed and 
excited, utter words of simple and im- 
passioned poetry ; and this poetry has 
its source from the one true well—pure 
and undefiled. Our definition of poetry 
agrees with all this —being the elevated 
expression of elevated thought, with a 
corresponding conviction of its truth. 
The deeper is this conviction, of the 
more precious quality is the poetry. 
We have neither space nor time suf- 
ficient to enter into a full considera- 
tion of sacred poetry; or into the merits 
of Milton or Dante, or of their super- 
excellence to all moderns; or into the 
causes of the inferiority of the moderns, 
when compared with the authors of the 
Paradise Lost and the Divine Comedy. 
An early opportunity, however, may 
offer itself, and then we promise to 
gratify both ourselves and our readers. 
We have, meanwhile, to turn our at- 
tention to the Descent into Hell, though 
even on this production we cannot give 
that space which we could desire, for 
its merits are considerable. The author 
seems to have felt the difticulty of his 
task ; and he was also sensible that the 
only two models worthy of observance 
are Dante and Milton. To cut the knot 
of difficulty, he has taken the measure 
of the former, with the style of the 
latter. This was not in the exercise of 
sound discretion. Those two poets are 
so opposed to one another in their 
spirit, that the measure employed by 
the one is in its nature wholly useless 
for the purposes of the other. Blank 
verse suited the grandiloquence, mag- 
nificent rhythm, and exhaustless leara- 
ing of Milton. Dante’s mind was more 
logically cast: thought with him roved 
not so widely; his language is the 
language of a man of many woes; his 
words are as though they were severally 
wrung from his bleeding heart. Each 
of his conceptions comes forth, as it 
were, in the naked, yet august majesty 
of a young Alcides—a sinewy, fearless, 
invincible athlete. Dante, moreover, 
composed ina more pliant dialect than 
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our stubborn Anglo-Saxon; therefore 
it was no difficult matter for him to 
make use of the graces of rhyme. Had 
the author of the Descent into Hell paid 
due attention to all this, he would have 
avoided certain verbosities and circum- 
locutions, which otherwise were un- 
avoidable evils. Very frequently, too, 
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There is, also, a too great effort and 
straining after lofty expression and 
pompous phraseology. This is ill 
judged : it shews an artificial working 
up of the poet to the true pitch of inspira- 
tion. But these are faults which time 
and a willing disposition will certainly 
and surely cure. Let the author have 
































































































































the necessity of finding a rhyme has 
driven him to the adoption of an old 
and obsolete word, which only seems 
to give his language an unnecessary 
and detracting quaintness. 

This employment of old words is 
more frequent than is altogether con- 
sistent with good taste. Mr.S.T.Cole- 
ridge may do so, and with impunity ; 
but it is an insufferable liberty in a 
young candidate for fame. Horace has 
very truly said, 

* Verborum vetus interit etas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent mod6 nata vi- 
gentque.” 


only patience, and all will be well with 
him. The poem, notwithstanding all 
its blots, is fi of merit. It manifests 
talents of a very varied kind ; it gives 
indication of deep reading and learn- 
ing ; it breathes a true and saving phi- 
losophy ; and each line is for the most 
part clothed in nervous, forcible, and 
eloquent language. The author, too, 
is a close reasoner, a powerful dispu- 
tant, a keen logician ; and he has done 
well to choose a sacred subject for his 
ably-developed argument. 


The subject of the poem, which is inscribed to Mr. Southey, the poet 
laureate, “ is succinctly included in that article of the Apostles’ Creed, adopted 
into the articles of the church of England, which states, that ‘ He descended 
into hell,’ on which Bishop Horsley has written so beautiful a sermon. 

“ Authorities for the doctrine are profusely scattered over the Scriptures for 
such as are capable of discerning them, especially in the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets; but the most explicit testimony occurs in 1 Peter, iii. 18,21. ‘ Being 
put to death in the flesh but quick in the spirit, in which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison, who onewhile had been disobedient, when 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a-preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water. The like 
figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save us.’ 

“ The reason for Messiah’s preaching is given by the same Apostle in the 
following chapter, verse 6. ‘ For this cause was the Gospel preached also to 
them who are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit.’ 

“ The word ‘ Hell’ must be understood (and rightly) of the place of separate 
spirits in general, not of any place of torment in particular. 

“ The time of the poem embraces the evening and night after the Crucifixion. 
A dramatic spirit is attempted to be preserved throughout, and each part or act 
concludes with a choral canto. The measure adopted is the terza-rima of 
Dante.”— Preface. 


The poem opens with an Exordium, proposing the subject, and calling upon 
Hell to reveal its mysteries. 


“ Lift up, O Hell! thy diuturnal gate, 
But not eternal ; finite, —it began. 
On the huge hinge harsh thunders hoarsely grate : 

—Chaos afar shook where their echoes ran.” 


These lines are quoted for the purpose of pointing out their imitative harmony. 
The third line may be traced to Milton—but the fourth is of underived merit. 
The reader will perceive how the sound is made an echo to the sense by attending 
to the pauses as follow :— 


* Chaos afar—shook—where their echoes ran.” 


The poem is divided into six parts, respectively entitled “ Death,” “ Earth,” 
Chaos,” “ The Captivity,” “The Restoration,” “The Judgment.” We are 
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introduced at once into Hades, into which Death enters on his pale horse, 
exulting of his conquest, as he deems, over the Messiah. The passage com- 
mences with one of those lines—and many such occur in the poem—the 
imitative harmony of which we have already shewn. 


“* Hell slowly unfolds her adamantine door ; 
Hell hath her gates unfolded. Lo! as it were 
A mausoléum wide as chaos, or 
The ninth of space, an infinite sepulchre, 
Yet walled about ; the ward of death and sin; 
Not silent ;—-Sleep, with Hope, is alien here.” 


Death prologuizes after the manner of the Greek dramatists. 
** Who ruleth the down-rushing avalanche? 


Loosed by a whisper, or a breath too free, 
Descending in its brightness terribly, 
With the noise of torrents. ..it obeyeth me. 


I ride upon the glacier, and do fly, 

Yea, I come flying on the winged wind ; 

And my pavilion of the snow pile I, 

And wonne among the mountains, ’till I mind 
To come abroad ; then I wend on my way 
Precipitous in lightning, though not tined 
From heaven surcharged, but kindling, as it may, 
About my secret place, where royally 

Dwelleth the hiding of my power, whose sway, 
Felt only, doth abide invisibly, 

And is in that it is, like to a god 

Which lives but in his proper energy. 


The floods leap under me, and foam aloud, 
And bear me onward, gathering as I go, 

And armies come unto me from the cloud. 

I triumph in my chariét of snow... 

Forth utter I my voice, ... the thunder peals : 
Forth from my sanctuary I rush, and, lo, 
Forests confess me, nor the vale conceals 

My presence, ... and the village vanisheth ; 
Ruin to my pleased ear man’s shriek reveals, 
Silence, depopulation. —I am Death! 


A home in air have I, Winds hear my voice, 
The four winds answer it with all their breath.— 
—Lo! the tornado doth aloud rejoice 

In his ubiquity, and cometh out 

With sudden and exaggerated noise ; 

Scattering his hurtling arrows all about 

Amid the sky, the while his iron shoon 

Cottage and palace trample ;... with a shout, 
Then whirls him in his dusty car aboon, 

As with the ruin he would blot out heaven, 
And quench the glorious sun,—as I shall soon. 
And men are buried into the clouds, and driven 
As in a witch-dance, round, and aye around, 
And perish in the flashes of the leven ; 

I swoop, and strangle them in that dire swound, 
For sport ;—and thus I gambol merrily. 


My way is on the waters. Of the drowned 
The last spasm makes the globule, wherewith I 
Take innocent delight, and think when this 
Strong hand shall, with the same facility, 
Confound in one disruption, one abyss, 

A bubble and a universe. I dance 

Around the circles of the vortices, 
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And see the ship go down in a strong trance, 

And hear the shriek,—one, yet how manifold ! 

There, where the steeds o’ the tempest foam and prance, 
Am I ;—their wild manes o’er wild ocean rolled, 

Like fire-flakes, wreathe the billows, and their neigh 
Doth chide the clarion-clang of Ocean old.” &c. &c. 


Death then goes on to describe the earthquake which occurred at the 
crucifixion of our Saviour, and to anticipate universal dominion from his 
destruction. The phantasm of pale Earth enters into this shadowy region, which 
accordingly vanishes, leaving only the darkness which accompanied the passion 
for the contemplation of the reader. The description of, and reflections upon, 
this darkness, constitute the first of the choral cantos mentioned in the adver- 
tisement to the poem. The reflections are, at first, of the terrible and sublime ; 
making a question even of the eternal existence of Deity itself, but finally 
rising into a grand display of the attributes of God, and concluding with an 
all-hail to Him “ who, dying, conquered.” 

Upon the return of day, the poem proceeds to describe the mournful scene 
on Calvary. 


** Day’s second dawn on that portentous noon 
Brake west of the equator. Tardily 
It brake ; and, like the blank and quenched moon, 
The reappearing sun on Calvary 
Rose fearful-pale. Son of the golden morn, 
Thee once a mortal voice controlled on high— 
Now by no mortal voice thy beams were shorn ! 
— Or did some planetary orb, elanced 
By the great shock wherewith the worlds were torn 
In the Creator’s anguish, that entranced 
Them all in one astonishment intense, 
From its due sphere, a wreck, down rush—advanced 
Before thy broad and bright circumference— 
And blot thee from between the heaven and earth ? 
Or wept thy seraph so for man’s offence, 
And for the passion whereto it gave birth, 
The copious flood did quell thy glowing light? 
The heavens are girt as with a swaddling girth, 
Gathered the clouds into a pall outright :— 
And, out upon thy melancholy weed ! 
Sackcloth of hair, more black than blackest night. 


Now the mysterious hour, with tender heed, 

That sombre swathe moves from thy radiant brow : 
Heaven dares again to look upon that deed : 

The seraph’s angel-aspect brightens now : 

The stars assert their courses and their orders ; 
And reinvested with thy beams art thou. 


O Calvary! how blessed are thy borders, 

More holy than God’s sanctuary mount, 

Of whose high praise be angels the recorders ; 
But grateful man thy praises shall recount, 
There Jesus is adored, but here He died! 

O Calvary! that rood is as a fount 

Whence with a sanguine stream thou art supplied, 
Yet healing as Bethesda. Calvary! 

The earthquake that did rock thee doth subside ; 
Thy sacred rood, and they who stand thereby, 
Dim and less dim in the returning light, 
Appear, and on thy summit paint the sky.” 


The departure of the darkness shews to the mournful group a stranger, who 
expresses himself anxious to be informed of the reason of the miracles by which 
he finds himself surrounded. The stranger (who afterwards appears to be the 
prophet Isaiah,—one of the saints who came out of their graves at the time of 
the earthquake, according to the Evangelists’ account,) is referred to Mary, the 
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mother of Jesus, whose narrative of our Saviour’s life and death forms a canto 
by itself; at the conclusion of which the stranger exclaims, “ It is fulfilled,” 
and suddenly vanishes. The burial of the Messiah is then described. 

The chorus, in a canto entitled “‘ lina,” sing verses over the tomb of 
Messiah. Amongst these occurs a description of the creation of the angels, 
which deserves considerable praise. 

The next part of the poem relates Isaiah’s return over Chaos to the place 
of disembodied spirits. ‘“ The Way to Hell,” and “ The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,” are the titles by which are indicated the subjects of the cantos occupied 
by the business of this mysterious transit. 

All the succeeding action of the poem passes in the place of separate spirits. 
Paradise is described, with its joys and capacities of perfection. Then the poet 
proceeds “ to that dream ofa night-vision—the multitude of all the nations that 
had come up against her and her munition.” Hell and Satan are hovering over 
the Holy City, the “ heavenly Jerusalem,” now a “ childless widow,” whose 
children are banished to a place which is called “ The Mountain of Seth.” 
Here Moses, and David, and Aschylus, and Plato, and Socrates, and Hesiod, 
and Cyrus, and the Son of Sirach, and Adam, with the patriarchs of the world 
before the flood, and the prophets, hold “ high argument,” until the arrival of 
Isaiah, who gives to them the account of his mission. 

His narrative is interrupted by the sudden joy excited amongst all by the 
appearance of the glory descending upon the Holy City, indicative of Messiah’s 
descent into Hell. All hasten forward, while the chorus celebrate the Judgment 
of the Deluge. 


‘** Heaven! ope thy windows! send the flood abroad ! 
Thou, Earth! break up thy fountains, .. and spurn hence 
The proud oppressor, son of force and fraud ! 

—The starting horse, hit by the hail intense, 

Though small, intensely small, erects his ears, 

His mane erects, and smarts in every sense. 

With martial pride his archéd neck he rears, 

His veins with courage tremble while they madden, 

His eye returns the lightning while it sears, 

Till the surrounding storms his spirits sadden, 

And reeling in the rain and wind and thunder, 

He yields the life the hills no longer gladden.” &c. &e. 


The innumerable company of spirits in Hades proceed to the Holy of Holies, 
m which Messiah has descended upon the cherubim in all his glory. Prostrate 
at the footstool of his throne lies the penitent thief, to whom the Saviour said 
on the cross, “ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise!” Satan stands 
in the presence of the Lord, and pleads against him the terrors of the law; but 
the arch enemy is rebuked by the Messiah, whereat 


“* The accuser fell 
As lightning fiashed from heaven ; the Heaven-abhorred 
From God’s right hand evanished into hell.” 


But a different fate awaits the penitent thief : — 


‘« Then to that brand thus plucked from out the fire, 
The Lord spake—‘ Stand upon thy feet !’—and lo, 
The entering Spirit did with life inspire, 

And set him on his feet! and, standing so, 

The penal swathings of his shame fell down 
From off his limbs, which now with glory glow, 
Invested with new raiment and a crown, 

A mitre fair on his anointed head, — 

Angelic garb, and he an angel grown.” 


Thus encouraged, Noah advances, and pleads for the antediluvian world, and 
is graciously answered. The Messiah then proceeds to preach the mystery of his 
intercession, and the redemption of the body from the grave. Abraham and 
Isaac, with Melchizedek, next present themselves before the throne. Abraham 
supplicates for his spiritual seed, and the acceptance of his prayer is followed by 
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the song of cherubim, who bear Messiah, in his living chariot, into the farthest 
abyss of hell. The choral canto celebrates the superseding of all mythologies 
and every previous form of religion by Christianity. 

We are now introduced to the very abyss of hell :— 


‘** The depth of hell! the immaterial. centre 
Of darkness! Borne on wings cherubic, see, 
Leading the hosts of heaven, Messiah enter! 


A universe of darkness! horribly 

Built like a wall, profound, sublime, immense — 
Chaotic verge, Creation’s boundary ! — 

Real as life, .. as very death intense .. 

And here they dwell together. Life in death, 
And light in darkness ; but without the sense 
To comprehend light’s radiance or life’s breath. 
No eye, no ear, no mind ;—but Silence sits 
Gibbering to Night what Desolation saith. 
Unutterable mysteries! it fits 

No tongue of angel or of man to tell— 

Too high for great, too mean for little wits. 


Will without power, the element of hell, 
Abortive all its acts returning still 

Upon itself ;..oh, anguish terrible! 

Meet guerdon of self-love, its proper ill ! 
Malice would scowl upon the foe he fears, 
And he with lip of scorn would seek to kill ; 
But neither sees the other, neither hears ; — 
For darkness each in his own dungeon bars, 
Lust pines for dearth, and Grief drinks its own tears, 
Each in his solitude apart. Hate wars 
Against himself, and feeds upon his chain, 
Whose iron penetrates the soul it scars. 

A dreadful solitude each mind insane, 

Each its own place, its prison all alone, 

And finds no sympathy to soften pain.” 


Messiah, with his hosts, penetrates to the deepest centre. The throne of hell 
is vacant. At the Messiah’s mandate, however, Satan appears. 


‘* He rose majestic from the fiery lake, 
Which did beneath that throne itself unfold, 
Unfathomable depth ! and, upward borne, 
Within a cloudy chariot inter-rolled, 
Appeared. That quenched star! the star of morn, 
Fall’n from its place in heaven; yet still the star 
Of morning, beauteous, though of glory shorn 
Beautiful, ‘but not lovely. Not the scar, 
*Twas not the scar of thunder on his brow, 
That made him loveless ; but the pride of war— 
Indomitable pride ; no overthrow 
Could quell, no might subdue, no right convince, 
Revenge and hate’s insatiable glow. 
These are of hell, befitting hell's high prince, 
Not loveable nor lovely. ‘But, from heaven 
Derived, his heauty springs unalien since, 
Whence strength and vigour to his guilt are given, 
Greatness of soul, and energy of will, 
Resolve majestic , column yet unriven, 
With valorous virtue, calm, sedate, and still — 
Royal investments, worthy of man’s foe 
And God’s archangel, though depraved to ill.”’ 


Satan insolently appeals from the Son to the Father, but in the end accuses 
the Father also of injustice, in creating beings for death and misery, “ transitive 
or enduring.” Nor is he unanswered by “Messiah, who reminds him of his 
inferiority as a creature, and refers him to his personal demerit as the just source 
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of his punishment. Messiah foretells his final victory over hell and the grave, 
and the salvation of mankind. 


“* My heel thou woundedst. Men cried out in pain ; 
The sons of labour murmured as they toiled, 
Like captives galled with an ignoble chain. 

But on thy head the vengeance hath recoiled — 
For law was given but to this end, that they 
Should conquer in my right, and be assoiled 

Of thy temptation, and, from day to day, 
Advance from dawn to noon, from law to love, 
Itself a law unto itself alway, 

And in its light, in earth and heaven above, 
And hell beneath, and over the wide seas, 
Behold itself reflected, and approve 

The wisdom of obedience. Lo, in these 

Thy power shall be broken, and without 
Creation be cast forth its carcasses, 

Whereon my saints shall look, and, with a shout 
Triumphant, o’er the mighty slain rejoice. 


Who God reproves must answer! Who shall doubt ? 
Behold! my deed is witness to my voice. 


Within his soul the adversary felt 

The fiat of Omnipotence, and shrank 

Into himself with fear. Fain would he melt 
Into original nothing. Down he sank, 

He fell ; and with him fell, with hideous crash, 
His throne tyrannic, which oblivion drank. 
Wide hell yawned as a grave, and did forth flash 
Horrible lightning thunderously outrolled, 


And took them in, closed with a sudden clash. 


Over them passed the hymning orbs. 


Behold! 


The chariot of his love passed o’er them there — 
The living chariot of cherubic mould — 

And where it moved, demolished. Disappear 
Hell’s waste dominions, and an Eden blooms — 
The flowers of Paradise their blossoms bear 

In that ungenial clime.” &c. &c. 


The remainder of the poem is occupied with the celebration of Messiah’s 
triumph, and his return from the “ plain of victory.” 


We have here described a true poem, 
written by a true poet. We now beg 
to turn the attention of our readers to 
the gesticulations of an ape. Not that 
we would wish to call Mr. William 
Phillips after the name of that animal, 
but really his book deserves no better 
denomination. Milton run stark staring 
mad, would be too gentle a term for this 
gentleman’s performance. We thought 
that a rival could not easily be found 
for Mr. Montgomery—that none but 
himself could be his parallel ; but we 
were mistaken. There was, however, 
an excuse for our mistake: we were 
ignorant of the existence of Mr. Wil- 
lam Phillips. How any individual, 
who has received the rudiments of 
the commonest polite education, could 
have sat down to waste his time in 
writing such utter and contemptible 
trash is to us most astonishing. How 
any bookseller could be found to pub- 


lish such utter and contemptible trash, 
is equally so. It is an insult to the 
meanest sense —to the humblest capa- 
city. Mr. Samuel Maunder, however, 
seems to be the hardy and adventu- 
rous man. Having sufficiently learned 
his trade by the sale of the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, &c., he imagined, 
that by converting the pot-hooks and 
hangers of Mr. William Phillips into 
printed lines, he might bring them also 
to a ready market. These questions, 
then, remain: Is the man idiot enough 
to have offered unwittingly this insult 
to the reading public of Great Britain ? 
or, Are there people in the world con- 
summate fools enough to read and de- 
vour such ineffable balderdash ? 
Perhaps the thing, from beginning 
to end, is a hoax. If so, we are ready 
to give all credit to Mr. Samuel 
Maunder for his wit and facetiousness, 
and are proud to say, that we, for one, 
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(to speak in our plural singularity), succeeded. For very like nonsense 
are not taken in by his ingenuity. If verses they most certainly look, — 
it should prove to be a hoax, and we rhythm being disregarded, prosody 
shall be glad to hear that itis so, for turned away from in scorn, grammar 
the credit of Mr. Maunder, it must, despised, lexicography treated with the 
doubtless, be the production ofaschool- contempt it so richly deserves. That 
boy who had been trying his hand at _we are right we are ready to prove by 
what are called nonsense verses, and ample evidence, e. g. 
mightily well the young urchin has 
«« As when, on the vales 

Of swart Natolia, or along the banks 

That gird Euphrates, for full many a league 

Extend the locust foragers: aghast, 

Some lonely husbandman descries afar 

( Unwelcome sight!) his reptile visitants,—[who are flying all the 

And horror smites him: whilst above his head while. } 

in living clouds careering the expanse, 

These fieck the firmament. Their deadly course 

Long devious wheeling, they o’erhang the soil, 

Marking its goodliest produce, and anon, 

Intent on rapine, mantling flutter down 

Where autumn prospers: but how soon, alas! 

Bleeds then the asphodel! the plantains shed 

Their sometime graceful verdure ; pleasant herbs, 

"Neath fell infliction of the frequent fang, 

Distain the sward with aromatic, whilst 

At browse the dusky populace malign 

In breathing acres batten. On the wild, 

Thus numerous lay the sullen Hebrew host.”—Mr. William Phillips. 


This is in “ Ercle’s vein;” but it is a base coin—very base, perhaps, our 
witty readers will say. The source, whence the bard of Mount Sinai has bor- 
rowed, is near enough for us to lay our hands upon it. 


** As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day 
Waved round the coast, up call’d a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell.”-—John Milton. 


Be it remarked, that Milton, who knew what he was about, compares the bud 
angels to locusts: Mr. Phillips [not any relation to Mien} is so ingenious as to 
compare “ the dusky populace malign” with his own heroes! 

Mr. Phillips, imagining that he has made a grand hit in the above passage, is 
constantly playing the same trick upon his reader. What an amazing power in 
writing down hard names and sesquipedalians does not the following passage 
manifest : 

** As when the breath of Eurus, fetching deep, 
Hath blown a blast on Scandinavian pines, 
Or o’er Hardanger chill, or Dofrafield, 
Or Sulitelma (mount without a peer!) 
Their myriad heads majestical commoved, 
With boughs colliding, through the forest’s bound 
Tell out their tempest diapason. Thus, 
The voice of Israel, Or as Euxine dark 
Some direful hurricane remote forebodes 
In long-drawn muffled roar: the trader then 
(To Azoph, or Byzantium voyaging, ) 
With ship in trim, and rigging yarely reef’d, 
Expects a keel-distressing storm.”—Oh! oh! oh! 

Milton voyages in a manner somewhat like the latter half of the quotation 

just given; but, ah! how different. 


‘“* As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
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Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles : 

So entertain’d those odorous sweets the fiend, 

Who came their bane.” 


Admire the majestic paces and ore rotundo mode of writing in the following 
paragraph. There is nothing better in Chrononhothonthologos, a poem of which 
Mount Sinai always reminds us. 

“* Not so aught else 
Of Him denotive, and his presence dread 
On great design accrediting. At once 
Dark shadows hurtle to eclipse the sun 
Half quench’d in terror, and with partial gouts 
Of light slow gushing. Steadfast heaven itself, 
From base to centre estuate, ejects 
Volcanic element. In solar sphere 
Could some vast planet, from its argent home 
Erratic starting, disobedient mar 
Celestial harmony, and thwart the course 
Of comet zoned with meteoric leagues 
Twice twenty thousand, horrible the crash, 
And loud the ruin of the rubied orb, 
And passing fierce were the combustion.” —Mr. William Phillips. 


«« Tf, nature's concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
Two planets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound.”’—John Milton. 


What comes is also to be recognised as Miltonic, though not (alas!) in 
Miltonic measures. 

‘« As a swarm of bees, 
O’er mead or garden clust’ring, follow forth 
At noon their leader on colonial quest 
With kindred instinct, in like manner throng’d 
Round Moses, Levi.”—Mr. William Phillips. 

*« As bees 
In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state-affairs.”—John Milton. 
And this :— 
‘* The descant sweet 

Of Philomela, minstrel of the moon, 
Its hour asserted, and the darkling sk 
Acknowledged evening.” —Mr. William Phillips. 


«« All but the wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous descant sung.” —John Milton. 


Is this enough? Perhaps the reader may suppose that this suet-dumpling 
mode of versifying is only visible in the more ambitious passages of the poem. 
We assure him it is all alike. Take the following passage—it is a nailer. The 
thunder of the Times never was grander. 


‘* The mountain’s sides 
With darkness crown’d as with a diadem 
Of night’s investing, crimson-tissued shine, 
One burning swell of furnace unconsumed, 
Leaps forth exulting in peculiar hue, 
With barb thrice tripled, from its murky lair 
Long lightning fitful, and around the mount 
Wildly meanders. Hollow first of tone, 





Sacred Poetry.— Mount Sinai. 


As vex’d with solid substance, and remote, 
The brattling thunders rumble under ground ; 
But soon more general, their rough gathering roar 
Tremendous deepens, and, with crashing burst 
Disrupt, reverb’rates repercussive harsh, 

From zone to zone, from zenith to profound. 
Now trembles Sinai ; trembles utter Zin ; 

Shur, too, is troubled ; and all Goshen quakes ; 
And Niger darkens ; and the ocean wave 
Westward of Zaara ; nor is Crete unmoved ; 
Nor distant Gades: even the fast terrene, 
Hereby deep shaken to its extremest bounds, 
Had been perchance irreparably impair’d, 

But that, appended to Jehovah’s self, 

Therein was safety. From the mountain then 
Roll’d back the multitude. Dismay, and rout, 
And fear unspeakable, the souls of all 
O’erwhelm’d resistless, and that wondrous throng 
Moved as one solid, and one impulse felt 

Like individual creature. They roll’d back 
With hurried motion ; but to Sinai still 

Was fronted each in homage. Thus ofttimes 
In some Canadian forest, when its leaves 
Autumnal, bedded on the soil, are strewn 
Thick, deep, and frequent, haply should the force 
Of dissonant Auster on a sudden sweep 

Such woodland o’er, the atoms of the branch 
Rustling are blown along. Like this appear’d 
The painful flight of Israel ; for they fled 

In wild disorder manifest, nor ceased 

(So great their fear!) till distant as its shade, 
When reaching farthest, had elongate lain, 
They stood from Sinai. Breathless and aghast, 
There late they rallied. Timid even there, 
With indecision fluctuate, and faint, 

Each tread half-planted transitory pause 
Bespoke equivocal. Their terror thus 

From thence to Moses wing’d its heavy way.” 


And in the same style of Bombastes Furioso, the poem wings—no, not wings 
—waddles its heavy way. Pistol, himself, might have been proud of the 
“ crimsoned tissue shine, with barb thrice tripled, from its murky lair long light- 
ning fitful, and around the mount wildly meanders.” 


“* O! base Assyrian knight, relate thy news, — 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 


Perhaps Mr. Samuel Maunder, 


fiction of the poet who has said so, to 
having been troubled in spirit from the 


find a deep beneath the lowest depth, 


force of our observations on Mr. Ro- 
bert Montgomery’s Satan, determined 
himself to shew us and the world that 
that young, smooth-faced, psalm-sing- 
ing, descendant of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, was not the only ninny-hammer 
ornamenting the fair face of creation. 
If this be so, it is an excellent trick of 
the Newgate Street publisher; but it 
has failed somewhat in effect, merely 
because he has attempted too much. 
As it is impossible, in spite of the 


so it is out of the question to surpass 
the childish nonsense so conspicuous 
throughout the ten-syllabic, hard- 
hammered bars of Mr. Montgomery’s 
production. He has a rival every way 
worthy of him in Mr. William Phillips. 
The Mount Sinai and the Satan are 
two glorious specimens of the dunder- 
headedness in composition, and their 
authors are indeed a par nobile fra- 
trum. Of either, and of both, may it 
be said, 


‘** With reverence speaking, 
He never was a poet of God’s making ; 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull, 
With this prophetic blessing — be thou dull!” 





Mrs. M‘Crie. 


MRS. M‘CRIE, 


CHARLES MATHEWS’S OLD SCOTCH LADY. 


Tus gentlewoman was simplicity it- 
self, and her heart overflowed with the 
warmest affections of human nature. 
Mr. Josiah Flowerdew, of Manchester, 
had occasion to visit Edinburgh, that 
freestone village which Scotchmen call 
a metropolis, situated a mile or two 
from Leith, a sea-port town on the 
river Forth. He had a letter of intro- 
duction to the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
M‘Crie, and was received by them 
with all the frank and courteous kind- 
ness of their disposition. 

One Sunday, after having attended 
divine service in the Doctor’s church, 
he returned with his hospitable friends 
to their residence. A nice, hot, tasty, 
but frugal dinner, was quickly placed 
upon the table. 

“ Good folk hunger after the word,” 
observed the old lady, putting a had- 
dock of fourteen inches long, with an 
ocean of oysters and butter, on Josiah’s 
plate; “and tak’ a wilywaught of that 
Malaga—it’s gusty and priesome ; our 
gudeman he was dry in the pulpit, and 
ye hae as gude right to be dry out of 
it—hem! Excuse me, Doctor—Lord, 
sir, ye are filing your hands.” 

Mr. Josiah was a devoted admirer 
of the fair sex, and could not, even 
when an aged and wrinkled face met 
his gaze, fail to remember, that once 
the same cheek was dyed with the hue 
of the rose, and the eyes cast a lustre 
which would have maddened an an- 
chorite. He therefore, out of devotion 
to what was past, ate and drank as 
directed of what was present. After 
having in this fashion laboured with a 
vigour and industry which would have 
done credit to an Irish labourer deepen- 
ing the Thames, or a student of Stink- 
omalee ettling at comprehending the 
last Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
he was constrained, from absolute want 
of local capacity, to give over—‘“ to 
cease labour, to dig and to delve,” in 
a horrid brute, of the bird species, 
which must have been cousin-german 
to the penguins of the Falkland Islands. 

“ The ’tither leg, Mr. Josiah Power- 
jew?” said the Doctor. 

“ The ’tither leg, Doctor! May I 
perish if one joint of the whole car- 
case has moved the flutter of a gnat’s 
wing,” answered Josiah. 


“ Ye are ower genty with the beast, 
Mr. Flowerdew,” observed the old lady. 
“ (Doctor, mark ye that, and abuse nae 
man’s gude name.) Rive it, sir— 
rive it.” 

“ It is teugh— it is, of a verity,” 
said the Doctor, as his eye-tooth snap- 
ped in a struggle with a tendon which 
would have held his majesty’s yacht in 
a hurricane. 

“ And toothsome forbye,” observed 
Mrs. M‘Crie ; “ but it’s wrang to sport 
wi’ a human creature’s distresses. Na, 
na, Mr. Josiah, ye needna look sae 
wae like. Possession, nae doubt, is 
nine points of the law; but the right- 
fui owner of that yellow stump is lang 
syne gathered to his forbears. Of a 
troth, it would be an awfu’ moment gin 
he cam to vindicate his ain.” 

Mr. Flowerdew shuddered, and, for 
reasons that can very well be under- 
stood, agreed most heartily with his 
hostess. 

“ But as I’m inthe land of the living,” 
continued Mrs. M‘Crie, “ our taupy lass 
has a’thegether neglected the syllabub. 
There it stands, in the pride of its 
beauty, in the aumry. Surely I’ve 
been carried mysell. Doctor, when- 
ever you gae by the hour and five 
minutes, I’m clean done for ony mair 
use that day—I can mind naething.” 

“ Neither can I, Mrs. M‘Crie,” ob- 
served Mr. Josiah, innocently. 

“Tt’s a blessing for you, Mr. Josiah,” 
answered the old lady; “ if I had 
minded a’ I’ve heard, I would by this 
time have been demented.” 

“« Right, my dear,” replied the Doc- 
tor, “ the female is the weaker vessel— 
a cracked pitcher, as a man may say, 
and in no way fit to be the repository 
of the wonders of airt and science.” 

“ And yet,” retorted Mrs. M‘Crie, 
somewhat piqued at the observation, 
‘“‘ there are some airts of the whilk ye 
are as ignorant as a dead dog—saving 
the compairison.” 

“ And in what, may I be permitted 
to ask?” answered the Doctor, with 
much solemnity. “ In what! Ye see, 
Mr. Lourhew,” he added, “ I in nae- 
wise eschew the inquiry.” 

“ Na, then, gudeman,” exclaimed 
the old lady exultingly, “ I hae you 
now on the hip—that is—God save us 
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—excuse the expression, Mr. Josiah ; 
we are plain folk.” 

“Madam,” answered Mr. Flower- 
dew, “ make no apology. The recol- 
lections of youth are delightful. I have 
many warm remembrances of the kind. 
But pray, madam, don’t let us lose the 
advantage of knowing in what matter 
of lore you transcend the Doctor. Pray 
be so condescending.” 

“ Nay, kind sir,” said the old lady, 
“it’s a joke of my own; but, as it is 
connected with that very syllabub that 
our lass has set before you, I shall ask 
the Doctor again. Ye that ken the 
three wonnerful things in the warld, 
yea, the four wonnerful things and 
strange, how mak ye the syllabub ?” 

“ | tak the lass—” 

“ Whisht, Doctor; gin ye begin that 
gate,” interrupted the old lady, “ I 
maun be the expounder of the text 
mysell. So ye see, Mr. Flowerdew”— 

But, before the secret is disclosed, 
we must inform our readers that there 
is a certain jug or pipkin of earthen- 
ware used in various culinary and deter- 
gent purposes inScotland,called a “pig,” 
and which, from the tenacious kind of 
earth (laam or loam) of which it is 
composed, goes by the distinctive name 
of a “ lame pig;” an utensil of which, 
fifty years ago, to have been ignorant 
would have been a confession of stulti- 
fication as great as if you thought that 
the red sea was rubicund. 

* So, sir,” continued Mrs. M‘Crie, 
“‘ when I want to make a syllabub— 
its grand for a cold, or a kittling in 
the throat—” 

“ Madam!”— 

“« Yes, its nae doubt of healing vir- 
tues,” observed the Doctor,—“ medi- 
cinal in all matters, thoracical, if I may 
use the expression; and, Mr. Tower- 
flew, it has the advantage of being 
divertive and jocund in the swallow. 
Sir, I hold in utter execration your 
sennas and globars: the latter are, ofa 
certy, an abomination before the Lord. 
I ance had a dose thereof—gin I live 
to the age of Methusalem, the day will 
be to me like yestreen: they took a 
good forty minutes to chow; my inside 
was curmurring like doos in a dooket. 
It was most special unsavoury, Mr. 
Sourspew.” 

“ So,” continued the old lady, after 
an impatient pause, “I send to the 


Mrs. M‘Crie. 


* O signifies grandchild among these savages. 
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market, and our Bell brings me a lame 
pig.” 
“ But why a lame pig!” 

“ Why a lame pig, sir?—what way 
no? Sir, naething but a lame pig will 
answer the purpose!” 

“ T cry your mercy, good lady.” 

“ So our Bell brings me a lame pig. 
I aye tell our lass (she has been wi’ us 
these thirteen years come Martinmas; 
she is the O* of her grandfather, as 
the doctor says, when he is facetious,) 
to pick me out a clean ane.” 

“ Very right,” said Mr. Josiah. 
“ But I’m afraid you would have but 
little choice in that respect.” 

“ Ye are wrang, Mr. Cowersew,” 
said the Doctor, “ they are aye weel 
washed outside and in.” 

“ Oh, Doctor, no joking; this is 
a serious matter.” 

“Na: there’s no joking,” observed 
the old lady. ‘They are weel scraped 
wi’ a heather ringe.” 

“ A what, madam!” 

“A nievefu’ o’ heather; wi’ the 
whilk you get even to the most ex- 
treme corner of the concern.” 

“ No doubt, madam, if you are per- 
mitted” 

“ Permitted, Mr. Josiah! and gin I 
buy a pig, may I no do what I chuse 
wi it? or wi’ ony ither face of clay for 
which I gave ready cuinzie! Ye have, 
sir, great character in England for 
cleanliness ; and I am sure that Mrs. 
Flowerdew never has a pig in her aught 
but she washes it inside and out, as 
clean as the driven snaw.” 

“« Nay, in that,” said Mr. Flowerdew, 
“ T can assure you you are mistaken. 
Before the pigs reach us” 

“ Weel, weel; ither folk do it, and 
that is the same thing. So, when Bell 
comes hame, I says, hand me down the 
can with the virgin honey, and I drap 
twa dessert spoonfuls into the pig’s 
mouth” 

“ Into its mouth, madam!” 

“ Ay, to be sure, sir; where would 
you have it put ?—a pig’s mouth was 
na gien to it for naething-—Or jelly will 
do as weel. Na, I’ve tried your large 
bergamot preserved pear; but whiles 
the pig’s neck is no that wide to admit 
of a pear of size, and it’s fashious 
squeezing it in.” 

“No doubt, madam, and danger- 
ous.” 
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“ Yes, gin the neck break ; but when 
ye mell and meddle wi’ pigs, ye maun 
mind ye dea! wi’ slippery gear.” 

“ Very true, madam.” 

“ Weel, then, our lass carries the 
pig to the cow, and there she gently 
milks a pint and a half of warm milk in 
upon the henny, or jelly, or pear, as it 
may be.” 

“ Into the pig, madam!” 

“ Ay, into the mouth o't. 
that’s nae kittle matter?” 

“ Now, madam, as I am an ordi- 
nary sinner, that is an operation that 
would puzzle all Lancashire. Into it’s 
mouth!” 

“ Weel, I’m astonished at you, sir: 
is there ony mystery or sorcery in Bell 
hauding a pig wi’ the tae hand, and 
milking a cow with the tither?”’ 

“ I really, madam, in my innocence 
of heart, thought that the pig might 
have run” 

“ Run o’er? Nae doubt; so it wud 
gin ye filled it o’er fu. So hame comes 
the pig” 

“ Of itself, madam!” 

“ Sir! Lord, sir, you speak as if the 
pig could walk!” 

“I beg you a thousand pardons, 
madam ; I truly forgot the milk and 
jelly. It would be extraordinary if it 
could.” 

“ Very, sir. 
my lame pig.” 

“ Ah, that’s another reason. Well, 
may I be drawn to a thread if I could 
divine why you preferred a lame pig.” 

“Ye needna gang to Rome to learn 
that ; a lame pig is aye fendiest. So I 
begin to steer and steer the milk and 
jelly.” 

“ Steer and steer, madam !” 

“« Ay—mix a’ weel up thegether.” 

“ And may I entreat to know with 
what you stir it?” 

** Wi’ a spoon, to be sure; ye wadna 
hae me do it wi’ my fingers?” 

“God forbid, madam! I would 
use, if heaven ever employed me in 
the manner you mention, a spoon with 
a most respectably long handle.” 

* It’s better of length, certainly, sir. 
Naething can escape you, then? Weel, 
the next thing we do is, to gently put 
the pig afore the fire to simmer.” 

“ To simmer!” 

“ Yes, sir, and there stand or it reeks 
again. But you must not let it get 
o'er het: it would burn the milk.” 

“ And the pig too, madam.” 

“Oh! that’s naething. We dinna 


Surely 


So the lass brings me 
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fash ourselves wi’ the pig. 
they made for ?” 

“ Why, truly, madam, I thought, 
until this day, that I knew something 
of their history; but I find I have 
been wofully ignorant.” 

“ We canna reach perfection at ance, 
as our gudeman says, (wha, by the 
bye, is, and has been this half-hour, as 
sound as a tap.) And so, after the 
pig has simmered and simmered, ye 
in wi’ the spoon again.” 

“ Again, madam !” 

“ Ay sir; ye wadna hae it all in a 
mess at the bottom ?” 

“ Far from it, madam; as far as 
possible.” 

“« So ye maun gie anither stir or twa, 
until it sings.” 

“‘ Sings, madam? And does the pig 
make no other noise during all this 
operation ?” 

“Scarce ony other, gin it’s a good 
pig; but all depends on that. I've 
seen a lame pig, that, afore the heat 
had touched its sides a matter of five 
minutes, would have gane off in a 
crack.” 

“T don’t wonder at that in the least, 
madam.” 

“ You would wonder, if your En- 
glish pigs had half the value of the 
Scotch.” 

“ Possibly, madam.” 

“Of a verity,” continued Mrs. 
M‘Crie, “ there was a pig played me 
ance a maist mischancy trick. Ye see, 
I expected a pairty of our Presbytery 
to denner, and I had sent our Bell out 
for the maist capacious pig she could 
grip; and I had poured in the quantum 
suf, as the mediciners say, of het milk 
on the gooseberries, (I was making a 
grosset posset), and a’ went weel; but 
when I thought it was done to a hair, 
out a a het aizle; our Bell (the 
hizzey!) sprang to the tae side; the 
pig gaed the tither —a’ was ruined.” 

* And the poor pig—what became 
of it?” 

“ Puir, indeed! It wasna worth 
the minding: its head was dung in, 
and it gat a sma’ fracture on the side ; 
but as it was bonny in its colour, and 
genty in its mak, Bell syned it out in 
clear water, then rubbed it up wi a 
duster, and clapped it on the shelf in 
the kitchen, where it lies to this blessed 
day, in peace and quiet, as I may 
say. In my opinion, sir, the pig hadna 
been right made.” 

* Not right made, madam !” 


What were 
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“ Not right made, sir. You look 
surprised. Think you ony body can 
make a pig?” 

“ Far from it, madam.” 

“ Tt would sarely fash you and me, 
I’m jalousing, Mr. Josiah Flowerdew.” 

“ Admitted, madam; admitted. — 
But, my dear Mrs. M‘Crie, I have just 
one other thing to ask. You have told 

me—(here Josiah gave a shudder)— 
how the milk and honey gets in. Now, 
madam, may I be allowed to ask how 
you get the syllabub out?” 

“ How we get it out? 
you surprise me! Just the way we 
put itin. How would you get it out? 
Sure, there’s nae magic in that !” 

“ Nay, madam, I don’t pretend to 
venture u — any speculations on the 
point. There are many reasons, no 
doubt, why the pig would easier let 
it out than in; and I am quite willing 
to prefer the mouth. But, after it is 
out, pray, madam, who eats the sylla- 
bub? or, pray, madam, do you also 
eat the pig!” 

“ Ha,ha! Weel, that’s gude. Lord, 
sir, the pig’s as hard as stane !” 

“ Ged, madam, youare right ; I had 
forgot the frying. But as to the milk 
and jelly, or the bergamot pear, after 


Lord, sir, 


the pig's, for whose intestines are they 
devoted ?” 
“ Sir?” 


“ Pray, madam, who devours that ?” 


Letter from Lady Byron. 
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pointing with his finger to the horrid 
potion before him.” 

“You, sir, if you will do me that 
honour.” 

“‘Me,madam! Me! Good night, 
madam. Pray don’t waken the Doc- 
tor. Iam particularly engaged. Nay, 
madam, not a morsel—(I would as 
soon bolt a barbecued toad, or mouth 
a curried hedgehog)—I do entreat 
you to keep it for the next presby- 
tery. If they resemble our clergy 
in the South, they are more familiar 
with pigs than I am.—Well, well!” 
Mr. Flowerdew was heard to exclaim, 
as he, in a manner, tumbled down, in 
his haste, from top to the bottom of the 
stair, “I have often heard that the 
Scotch were dirty; but, by all the 
stripes in a yard of gingham, they are 
born barbarians!” 

“ Mr. Dourstew !” 
Doctor, awakening. 
you ! 
labub. 
skew ?” 

“T’m off!” answered Mr. Josiah; 
and it is said by his friends, that, 
during a long life of some seventy 
years, no persuasion could induce him 
ever again to visit Edinburgh. “ The 
lame pig,” he would mutter to him- 
self, “ the jelly, and hot milk! Hea- 
ven save me from such a calamity !” 


exclaimed the 
“ Where are 
Here’s my wife with the syl- 
Where are you, Mr. Moor- 


LETTER FROM LADY BYRON. 


Lavy Byron has, for the first time 
since her separation from her late hus- 
band, broken silence on that subject. 
Moore’s conduct towards the lady has 
not been the most honourable. He 
appears, indeed, to fancy that a deter- 
mination to defend his dead hero 
through thick and thin gives him a suf- 
ficient privilege to traduce the living. 
As we think Lady Byron’s letter 
will be of some importance towards 
forming a judgment of his lordship, 
and his lordship’s last biographer, we 
think it proper to reprint it in our 
pages. Mr. Moore is so kind as to 
promise that he will give it in the 
new edition of his book. We are 
quite certain that he will do so; it 
is a very old practice to publish a 
libel for the purpose of attracting 
a sale, and then, when that is falling 
off, to print the refutation, in the hope 
of bolstering it up. It is a most re- 
spectable way of doing business. 
Marsh and Miller have been so kind 


as to print the letter in a pamphlet, for 
which they charge the moderate sum 
of a shilling: as it makes about a 
column of a newspaper (the price of 
which to a purchaser is the 24th part 
of sevenpence, é. ¢. about a farthing) 
the charge is truly reasonable. 

Here follows the letter. The typo- 
graphy is exactly that marked in the 
original. 


‘“« | have disregarded various publica- 
tions in which facts within my own 
knowledge have been grossly misrepre- 
sented ; but I am called upon to notice 
some of the erroneous statements pro- 
ceeding from one who claims to be con- 
sidered as Lord Byron’s confidential and 
authorised friend. Domestic details ought 
not to be intruded on the public atten- 
tion ; if, however, they are so intruded, 
the persons affected by them have a 
right to refute injurious charges. Mr. 
Moore has promulgated his own impres- 
sions of private events in which | was 
most nearly concerned, as if he pos- 
sessed a competent knowledge of the 
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subject. Having survived Lord By- 
ron, I feel increased reluctance to advert 
to any circumstances connected with the 
period of my marriage ; nor is it now 
my intention to disclose them, further 
than may be indispensably requisite for 
the end I have in view. Self-vindication 
is not the motive which actuates me to 
make this appeal, and the spirit of accu- 
sation is unmingled with it; but when 
the conduct of my parents is brought 
forward in a disgraceful light, by the 
passages selected from Lord Byron’s 
letters, and by the remarks of his bio- 
grapher, I feel bound to justify their 
characters from imputations which I 
know to be false. The passages from 
Lord Byron’s letters, to which I refer, 
are the aspersions on my mother's cha- 
racter, p. 648, 1. 4:—‘ My child is very 
well, and flourishing, I hear; but I must 
see also, I feel no disposition to resign 
it to: the contagion of its grandmother’s 
society.’ The assertion of her dishonour- 
able conduct in employing a spy, p. 645, 
1.7.&c. ‘A Mrs. C. (now a kind of 
housekeeper and spy of Lady N.’s), who, 
in her better days, was a washer-woman, 
is supposed to be—by the learned—very 
much the occult cause of our domestic 
discrepancies.’ The seeming exculpa- 
tion of myself, in the extract, p. 646, 
with the words immediately following 
it,—‘ Her nearest relatives are a 
where the blank clearly implies some- 
thing too offensive for publication. These 
passages tend to throw suspicion on my 
parents, and give reason to ascribe the 
separation either to their direct agency, 
or to that of ‘ officious spies’ employ ed 
by them. From the following part of 
the narrative, p. 642, it must also be in- 
ferred that an undue influence was ex- 
ercised by them for the accomplishment 
of this purpose. ‘ It was in a few weeks 
after the latter communication between 
us (Lord Byron and Mr. Moore), that 
Lady Byron adopted the determination 
of parting from him. She had left Lon- 
don at the latter end of January, on a 
visit to her father’s house, in Leicester- 
shire, and Lord Byron was in a short 
time to follow her. They had parted 
in the utmost kindness,—she wrote him 
a letter full of playfulness and affection, 
on the road; and immediately on her 
arrival at Kirkby Mallory, her father 
wrote to acquaint Lord Byron | that she 
would return to him no more.’ In my 
observations upon this statement, I shall, 
as far as possible, avoid touching on any 
matters relating personally to Lord By- 
ron and my self. The facts are :—I left 
London for Kirkby Mallory, the resi- 
dence of my father and mother, on the 
15th of January, 1816. Lord Byron 
had signified to me in writing (Jan. 6th) 
his absolute desire that I should leave 
London on the earliest day that I could 
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conveniently fix. It was not safe for me 
to undertake the fatigue of a journey 
sooner than the 15th. Previously to 
my departure, it had been strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, that Lord Byron 
was under the influence of insanity. 
This opinion was derived in a great 
measure from the communications made 
to me by his nearest relatives and per- 
sonal attendant, who had more oppor- 
tunities than myself of observing him 
during the latter part of my stay in 
town. It was even represented to me 
that he was in danger of destroying 
himself. With the concurrence of his 
family, I had consulted Dr. Baillie as 
a friend (Jan. 8th) respecting this sup- 
posed malady. On acquainting him 
with the state of the case, and with 
Lord Byron’s desire that I should leave 
London, Dr. Baillie thought that my 
absence might be advisable as an expe- 
riment, assuming the fact of mental de- 
rangement; for Dr. Baillie, not having 
had access to Lord Byron, could not 
pronounce a positive opinion on that 
point. He enjoined that in correspond- 
ence with Lord Byron I should avoid 
all but light and soothing topics. Under 
these impressions, I left London, deter- 
mined to follow the advice given by 
Dr. Baillie. Whatever might have been 
the nature of Lord Byron’s conduct to- 
wards me from the time of my marriage, 
yet, supposing him to be in a state of 
mental alienation, it was not for me, nor 
for any person of common humanity, to 
manifest, at that moment, a sense of 
injury. On the day of my departure, 
and again on my arrival at Kirkby, 
Jan. 16th, I wrote to Lord Byron in a 
kind and cheerful tone, according: to 
those medical directions, The last letter 
was circulated, and employed as a pre- 
text for the charge of my having been 
subsequently influenced to ‘desert’ my 
husband. It has been argued, that I 
parted from Lord Byron in perfect har- 
mony ; that feelings, incompatible with 
any “deep sense of injury, had dictated 
the letter which I addressed to him; 
and that my sentiments must have been 
changed by persuasion and interference, 
when I was under the roof of my pa- 
rents. These assertions and inferences 
are wholly destitute of foundation. 
When I arrived at Kirkby Mallory, 
my parents were unacquainted with the 
existence of any causes likely to destroy 
my prospects of happiness; and when 
I communicated to them the opinion 
which had been formed concerning Lord 
Byron’s state of mind, they were most 
anxious to promote his restoration by 
every means in their power. They as- 
sured those relations who were with 
him in London, that ‘ they would de- 
vote their whole care and attention to 
the alleviation of his malady,’ and hoped 
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to make the best arrangements for his 
comfort, if he could be induced to visit 
them. With these intentions my mother 
wrote on the 17th to Lord Byron, in- 
viting him to Kirkby Mallory. She had 
always treated him with an affectionate 
consideration and indulgence, which ex- 
tended to every little peculiarity of his 
feelings. Never did an irritating word 
escape her lips in her whole intercourse 
with him. The accounts given me after 
I left Lord Byron, by the persons in 
constant intercourse with him, added to 
those doubts which had before tran- 
siently occurred to my mind, as to the 
reality of the alleged disease ; and the 
reports of his medical attendant were far 
from establishing the existence of any 
thing like lunacy. Under this uncer- 
tainty, I deemed it right to communicate 
to my parents, that if I were to consider 
Lord Byron’s past conduct as that of a 
person of sound mind, nothing could 
induce me to return to him. It therefore 
appeared expedient, both to them and 
myself, to consult the ablest advisers. 
For that object, and also to obtain still 
further information respecting the ap- 
pearances which seemed to indicate 
mental derangement, my mother deter- 
mined to go to London. She was em- 
powered by me to take legal opinions 
on a written statement of mine, though 
I had then reasons for reserving a part 
of the case from the knowledge even of 
my father and mother. Being convinced 
by the result of these inquiries, and by 
the tenor of Lord Byron’s proceedings, 
that the notion of insanity was an illu- 
sion, I no longer hesitated to authorise 
such measures as were necessary, in 
order to secure me from being ever 
again placed in his power. Conform- 
ably with this resolution, my father 
wrote to him on the 2d of February, to 
propose an amicable separation. Lord 
Byron at first rejected this proposal ; 
but when it was distinctly notified to 
him, that if he persisted in his refusal, 
recourse must be had to legal measures, 
he agreed to sign a deed of separation. 
Upon applying to Dr. Lushington, who 
was intimately acquainted with all the 
circumstances, to state in writing what 
he recollected upon this subject, I re- 
ceived from him the following letter, by 
which it will be manifest that my mother 
cannot have been actuated by any hostile 
or ungenerous motives towards Lord 
Byron. 

“« « My dear Lady Byron,—I can rely 
upon the accuracy of my memory for the 
following statement. ‘I was originally 
consulted by Lady Noel on your behalt, 
whilst you were in the country; the 
circumstances detailed by her were such 
as justified a separation, but they were 
not of that aggravated description as to 


render such a measure indispensable. 
On Lady Noel’s representation, I deemed 
a reconciliation with Lord Byron practi- 
cable, and felt most sincerely a wish to 
aid in effecting it. There was not on 
Lady Noel’s part any exaggeration of 
the facts; nor, so far as I could per- 
ceive, any determination to prevent a 
return to Lord Byron: certainly none 
was expressed when I spoke of a recon- 
ciliation. When you came to town in 
about a fortnight, or perhaps more, after 
my first interview with Lady Noel, I 
was for the first time informed by you 
of facts utterly unknown, as I have no 
doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. 
On receiving this additional informa- 
tion, my opinion was entirely changed : 
I considered a reconciliation impossible. 
1 declared my opinion, and added, that 
if such an idea should be entertained, 

1 could not, either professionally or 
otherwise, take any part towards effect- 
ing it. Believe me, very faithfully 
yours, ‘ Srern. Lussineron.” 

Great George Street, Jan. 31, 1850.’ 


** 7 have only to observe, that if the 
statements on which my legal advisers 
(the late Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. 
Lushington) formed their opinions, were 
false, the responsibility and the odium 
should rest with me only. I trust that 
the facts which I have here briefly re- 
capitulated will absolve my father and 
mother from all accusations with regard 
to the part they took in the separation 
between Lord Byron and myself. They 
neither originated, instigated, nor ad- 
vised, that separation ; and they cannot 
be condemned for having afforded to 
their daughter the assistance and pro- 
tection which she claimed. There is no 
other near relative to vindicate their 
memory from insult. I am therefore 
compelled to break the silence which 
I had hoped always to observe, and to 
solicit from the readers of Lord Byron’s 
life an impartial consideration of the 
testimony extorted from me. 

“ A. I. Noe Byron.” 
** Hanger Hill, Feb. 19, 1830. 


Such is the letter. Its publication 
has excited a warfare of a most edifying 
kind between two literary papers, with 
which respectable controversy we shall 
have nothing tv do. We have higher 
matter in hand. 

If there be anybody who cares a 
farting for Lord Byron’s reputation, 
the matter cannot end here. There 
are obvious reasons why we do not 
wish to be very minute in our in- 
quiries; but some suggest themselves 
so naturally that we cannot avoid 
making them. 
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I. Lady Byron says that Lord By- 
ron’s conduct towards her, from the 
time of their marriage, was such as to 
induce her to conclude that he was 
in a state of mental alienation. This 
conclusion, it would appear, she had 
not come to in consequence of any 
acts of Lord Byron’s, apparent to the 
world,—such as his affected diablerie, 
his intrigues with actresses, &c. which, 
whether they were true or false, were 
sufficiently before the public; for she 
says that her parents were unacquainted 
with any causes likely to destroy her 
prospects of happiness at the time that 
she returned to their roof. They must 
have been blind and deaf, if they did 
not know what was the gossip and 
prattle of every newspaper and maga- 
zine—the theme of every hack scrib- 
bler, pro or con, in the literary, or rather 
sham-literary coteries of the kingdom. 

II. Lady Byron states that these 
acts, whatever they were, were of such 
a kind, that when she discovered 
they had not proceeded from insanity, 
nothing could induce her to return to 
her husband. What, then, could they 
have -been? His conduct must have 
been peculiar indeed ; for in ordinary 
acts of violence, persons have more 
to dread from a madman than a man 
in his senses. There must be some- 
thing strange in the business, when 
she contemplated associating herself 
with an insane man, with more com- 
placency than associating with Lord 
Byron, after “the nature of his con- 
duct towards her since marriage,” sup- 
posing him sane. 

Ill. This puzzle is still farther in- 
creased when we learn that Lady B. 
had reason for reserving a part of her 
case from even her father and mother. 
In common cases, a lady, determined 
on separating from her husband, gives 
at once the strongest reasons for so 
doing to her relatives,—the contrary 
practice is pursued here. 

IV. Whatever it was that Lady Bb. 
concealed from her parents, it must 
have been the most material and ag- 
gravating part of the whole business. 
Her father and mother were not averse 
to a reconciliation. Neither was Dr. 
Lushington, until this (whatever it 
may be) was disclosed. The learned 
civilian says,—‘ on receiving this ad- 
ditional information, my opinion was 
entirely changed: L considered a re- 
conciliation impossible. I declared 
my opinion, and added, that if such 
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an idea should be entertained, I could 
not, either professionally or otherwise, 
take any part towards effecting it.” 

V. We do not pretend to guess 
what this secret may be; but that it 
was not any thing which was generally 
known to the public, in print at least, 
—that it was such as Lady B. con- 
cealed from her father and mother, 
and communicated only to her legal 
advisers,—that it altered their opinion 
the moment it was heard, and made 
a practised civilian declare, that, speak- 
ing professionally, it was an effectual 
bar to any reconciliation,—that her 
lawyers, armed with this knowledge, 
induced Lord Byron, by threats of 
legal measures, to consent to a deed 
of separation, which he had at first 
peremptorily refused,—that it was 
something which his lady could ex- 
cuse, or account for, on the score of 
insanity only,—and that it deeply 
wounded her feelings;—all this is 
evident on the face of the letter 

The question, therefore, recurs, — 
What is it? 

It is dreadfully unpleasant to be 
obliged to dive into the private history 
of any individual; but when a man’s 
friend—God preserve us from such 
friends !— makes his life a matter of 
public notoriety, prints his private let- 
ters, ransacks his journals, pries into 
the privacies of his domestic conduct, 
and, without any regard whatever for 
the feelings of others, founds upon gar- 
bled documents and one-sided whis- 
pers, matter of insult and outrage 
against every one connected with him, 
—the biographer is to be blamed. 

But what is this to Mr. Moore! He 
has answered his purpose by publish- 
ing Lord Byron’s Memoirs, as he once 
before answered a similar purpose, by 
destroying his lordship’s autobio- 
graphy —(Is it true that there are at 
least a dozen MS. copies of that book 
extant’+-one in the possession of 
Lady Burghersh ‘)—and he cares little 
how Lady Byron is offended, or the 
memory of Lord Byron exposed to 
questionings such as those we have 
above suggested. We think the whole 
system of such biography nauseous and 
degrading to every body concerned ; 
but as it has been resorted to, the 
matter, as we have already said, can- 
not rest here. If Lady B. cannot, or 
will not explain, the admirers of his 
lordship ought to call for an expla- 
nation from Dr. Lushington. 

1 
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RICHARD TAYLOR'S HORNE TOOKE.* 


Mr. Ricuarp Tay or, of Shoe Lane, 
has just published a new edition of 
Horne Tooke’s Esa Mrsgovra, which 
was for some time announced with a 
considerable flourish of trumpets. It 
was said that many and most import- 
ant additions were to be made from 
the author’s MSS.—that the dacune in 
the original were to be filled up — and 
that the editor would make several 
very material improvements in the 
work. We regret to state, that of these 
promises scarcely any have been kept. 

What Taylor has added from him- 
self is merely rubbish. He defends 
Bruckner (the Cassander, who had 
attacked the Diversions of Purley) 
against the severe strictures of Tooke, 
by the aid of extracts from Magazines, 
Reviews, and Registers, now gone the 
way of all waste paper—writes etymo- 
logies for “about” and “adown,” which 
have been discussed already—makes a 
few lists of words beginning with for, 
and ending in ing, all of which have 
been compiled before—and offers some 
fooleries, intended for wit, in answer 
to Dr. Murray and Mr. Fearn, who, 
if they are to be laughed at, must be 
laughed at by some more competent 
wag; and, if refuted seriously, must 
be refuted by some more competent 
scholar. On the whole, the thirty-four 
pages which Taylor has prefixed to 


the first volume of the Diversions of 


Purley are not worth thirty-four half 
farthings. If he had commented 
really upon Tooke, there was much to 
do. He would have had to exculpate 
his author from the charge of unlimited 

lagiarism, both of the theory on which 
his book is founded, and of the princi- 
pal examples by which that theory is 
supported. He would have had to 
explain the unfounded attacks upon 
Johnson, which are in their very es- 
sence contrary to the rule for dic- 
tionaries laid down by Tooke himself; 
and, still more, to have accounted for 
the breaking down of his guide and 
philosopher, in what he himself ad- 
mitted to be the main object of the 
philosophical grammarian—the defini- 


tion of the verb. ‘“ In English,” says 
Tooke, “ and in all languages, there 
are only two sort of words, which are 
necessary for the communication of 
our thoughts, and they are noun and 
verb.” There is not a grammarian of 
the set, no matter how ignorant, or how 
much soever insulted for his ignor- 
ance by Mr. Tooke, who has not said 
the same. He occupies himself very 
effectually in defining and describing 
the noun, and is very successful in 
accounting for the various contrivances 
of language, which are usually ranked 
among the parts of speech ; but when 
he comes to what he allows to be the 
cruz—to the verb, we are put off, 
as follows. His worthy interlocutor 
says :— 

*« If you finish thus, you will leave me 
much unsatisfied ; nor shal! I think my- 
self fairly treated by you. : 

“« You have told me that a Verb is (as 
every word also must be) a Noun; but 
you added, that it is also something more : 
and that the title of Verb was given to it 
on account of that distinguishing some- 
thing more than the mere Nouns convey. 
You have then proceeded to the simple 
Verb adjectived, and to the different ad- 


jectived Moods, and to the different ad- 
jectived Tenses of the verb. 


But you 
have not all the while explained to me 
what you mean by the naked simple 
Verb unadjectived. Nor have you ut- 
tered a single syllable concerning that 
something which the naked Verb unat- 
tended by Mood, Tense, Number, Person, 
and Gender (which last also some lan- 
guages add to it), signifies More or 
Besides the mere Noun. 

*“* What is the Verb? What is that 
peculiar differential circumstance, which, 
added to the definition of a Noun, con- 
stitutes the Verb? 

**Is the Verb, 1. ‘ Dictio variabilis, 
que significat actionem aut passionem.’ 

** Or, 2. ‘ Dictio variabilis per modos.’ 

* Or, 3. ‘ Quod adsignificat tempus 
sine casu. 

“Or, 4. ‘ Quod agere, pati, vel esse, 
significat.’ 

“Or, 5. ‘ Nota rei sub tempore.’ 

“* Or, 6. ‘ Pars orationis precipua sine 
casu. 

“Or, 7. ‘ An Assertion.’ 


* Exta Uregosvra, or, the Diversions of Purley, by John Horne Tooke. A new 
edition, revised and corrected, by Richard Taylor, F.S.A., F.L.S.; with numerous 


additions from the copy prepared by the author for republication. 
annexed, his Letter to John Dunning, Esq. 


To which is 


2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. Tegg. 
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“Or, 8. ‘ Nihil significans, et quasi 
nexus et copula, ut verba alia quasi 
animaret.’ 

«Or, 9. ‘ Un mot déclinable indéter- 
minatif.’ 

‘Or, 10. ‘ Un mot qui présente a 
Vesprit un étre indéterminé, désigné 
seulement par l’idée générale de l’exist- 
ence sous une relation 4 une modifica- 
tion.’ 

«“ Or, 11. ——.” 

To which Tooke answers : 


‘* A truce, a truce.—I know you are 
not serious in laying this trash before 
me ; for you could never yet for a mo- 
ment bear a negative or a quasi in a 
definition. I perceive whither you would 
lead me ; but I am not in the humour at 
present to discuss with you the meaning 
of Mr. Harris’s—‘ Whatever a thing may 
Be, it must first of necessity Be, before 
it can possibly Be any thing ELss.’ 
With which precious jargon he com- 
mences his account of the Verb. No, 
no. We will leave off here for the pre- 
sent. Itis true that my evening is now 
fully come, and the night fast approach- 
ing; yet, if we shall have a tolerably 
lengthened twilight, we may still per- 
haps find time enough for a further con- 
versation on this subject: and finally, 
(if the times will bear it) to apply this 
system of language to all the different 
systems of metaphysical (i. e. verbal) 
imposture.” 

Now, Tooke’s twilight was length- 
ened considerably after he had written 
these lines —the times were quite 
ready to bear any thing he chose to 
have communicated upon the subject— 
in fact, it could have been communi- 
cated (if he knew it) in the quantity of 
time which he wasted in copying 
what he pleased to call “ trash;” but 
which, however, was certainly as good 
as any thing /e, on his principles, could 
have given, without danger of any 
kind: but the truth is, that in the 
course of his book he had held doc- 
trines so contradictory to any thing 
which he could, with any shew of rea- 
son, have adduced af last, that he found 
it much more convenient to slink out 
of the scrape by such bullying as the 
above, than to face the difficulty. 
Taylor would have given us something 
worth reading, if, out of Horne Tooke’s 
papers, he could have discovered what 
were his opinions on this confessedly 
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the most difficult question in phi- 
losophical grammar [ we mean philoso- 
phical grammar as conducted by gram- 
marians in general ; and Tooke, shrewd 
as he is, seldom, if ever, when he 
ventures beyond what is set down 
for him in philosophy, escapes the 
reproach of Athenzus, quoted by him- 
self*]; but, as it is, we have abso- 
lutely nothing. It is amusing to see 
how the editor goes out of his way to puff 
needlessly (p. xxxii.) a dull pamphlet 
of a Unitarian in disguise. We shall 
not assist the scheme by quoting the 
title of the stuff, or alluding to it more 
particularly. He has supplied a few 
notes, scattered up and down—very 
thinly indeed—for which (i. e. the thin- 
ness of the scattering) we feel obliged. 

What is added out of Tooke’s stores 
is principally (if not altogether) in 
the way of additional examples from 
Gawan Douglas, and his other fa- 
vourite authorities. But to those who 
were acquainted with the original 
work, the principal object of curiosity 
was, what could have been the passages 
or words, which, in Tooke’s own edi- 
tions, were left in blank. “ The 
blanks,” said he, “in many of the 
pages, I must here [among the errata] 
place among the errors of the printer ; 
for the words which should supply 
these blanks were as fair, as true, as 
honest, and as legal, as any other part 
of the book; and by them I should be 
very willing to stand or fall. He has 
printed for me thirty years, and never 
before hesitated at any word which I 
employed.” We were, therefore, some- 
thing curious as to what were those 
tremendous words. Sadly were we 
disappointed — the blanks were no 
prizes. 

The most magnific 
following. 


tt catch is the 
Tooke-iS lamenting the 
non-completion of a literary scheme 
imagined between him and G. Wake- 
field. 


‘It would, therefore, have been 
in some degree useful to the learned 
world, if the present system of this 
country had not, by a [shameful persecu- 
tion, und a most unconstitutional, illegal, 
and cruel sentence, destroyed] that vir- 
tuous and harmless good man, Mr. Gil- 
bert Wakefield. For he had, shortly 
before his death, agreed with me to 


* Ob yae xaxws tim Trav iraiewy nuay tAixbn va, ti wn aro Hoay, ovdey dy iy cov 
yempmérino wsporsgor- [It was no bad observation of one of our friends, that, except 
the physicians, the greatest fools going are the grammarians. ] 
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undertake, in conjunction, a division and 
separation of the Latin tongue into two 
parts: placing together in one division 
all that could be clearly shewn to be 
Greek ; and, in the other division, all 


that could be clearly shewn to be of 


Northern extraction. And I cannot for- 
bear mentioning to you this circumstance, 


not to revive your grief for the loss of 


a valuable man, who deserved [reward 
rather than punishment}, but because, he 
being dead, and I speedily to follow 
him, you may perhaps excite and en- 
courage some other persons more ca- 
pable to execute a plan, which would be 
so useful to your favourite etymological 
amusement. I say, you must encourage 
them; for there appears no encourage- 
ment in this country at present [but for 
the invention of new taxes and new penal- 
ties, for spies and informers], which sworm 
amongst us as numerously «s our volun- 
teers [in this our present state of siege] ; 
with this advantage, that none of the 
former, [neither taxes, nor penalties, nor 


spies,] are ever rejected on account of 


their principles. 

“Good God! This country [in a 
state of siege]}!——W hat cannot an [ob- 
stinate system of despotism and corruption } 
achieve! America, [Jreland,] Corsica, 
Hanover, with all our ancient depend- 
ents, friends and allies, [All lost, All 
gone!] And in how shorta time! And 
the inhabitants of this little [ persecuted 
and plundered] island (the only remain- 
ing spot) [now in a state of siege! ] Be- 
sieged collectively by France trom with- 
out: [and each individual at home, more 
disgracefully and daily besieged] in his 
house by swarms of [tax collectors, as- 
sessors, and supervisors, armed with de- 
grading lists, to be signed under precipi- 
tated and ensnaring penalties ;] whilst his 
growing rents, like the goods of an in- 
solvent trader, are [ prematurely attach- 
ed] in the hands of his [harassed tenants, | 
who now suddenly find that they too 
have a new and additional rent, beyond 
their agreement, to pay to a new and 
unforeseen landlord. 

“*F,—Turn your thoughts from this 
subject. Get out of the way of this vast 
rolling mass, which might easily have 
heen stopped at the verge of the preci- 
pice, but must now roll to the bottom. 
Why should it crush you unprofitably 
in its course ? [ The die is certainly cast, 
although we had not a foreign enemy in 


the world.]"’ 


We may remark, in passing, that 
though Tooke had the acuteness which 
would have been serviceable in such a 
work as is here sketched out, and 
Wakefield the dull industry suited 
for any kind of literary cart-horse 
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labour, neither had the knowledge; 
and if they had ventured upon it, they 
would not have proceeded together a 
single page without laying themselves 
open to as much jest and ribaldry as it 
is the fancy of Horne Tooke to pour 
upon Doctor Johnson. But, in a politi- 
cal point of view, what can be more me- 
lancholy than the affectation of pretend- 
ing to think that the omitted words(which 
we have marked in italics) could excite 
the choler of any government whatever? 
Why, at the time the book was pub- 
lished, the Morning Chronicle was every 
morning of its existence teeming with 
matter ten times as libellous, with 
perfect impunity. Besides, is it not 
the shallowest of nonsense? We got 
through that war, in which we were in 
a state of siege, triumphantly: we beat 
and trampled uponall those whomTooke 
and his honest co-dialogist pronounced 
to be invincible. The tax collectors, 
and the other formidable myrmidons of 
finance, did us no permanent misehief. 
We escaped them all to be assailed by 
a direr foe in the shape of liberal policy 
(to do Tooke justice, he would have 
utterly despised the political-economy 
gang); and the die was not then cast, 
nor is it now, unless we consent to put 
the box into the hands of those who 
opposed the principles which are here 
inculcated or insinuated. 
Again: 


‘* Lonp—therefore means High-born, 
or of an Exalted Origin. With this ex- 
planation of the word, you will perceive, 
that [kings] can no more make a Lorp 
than they can make a Traitor. They 
may indeed place a Thief and a Traitor 
amongst rorps, and destroy an innocent 
and meritorious man as a Traitor. But 
the theft and treachery of the one, and 
the innocence and merits of the other, 
together with the infamy of thus mal- 
assorting them, are far beyond the reach 
and power of any [kings] to do away.” 


This, Tooke’s honest printer, who 
printed for him for thirty years, without 


hesitattwg_ at any word of his writing, 
was afraidjo print without omitting 
the bracketted word “ kings.” How 
squeamish! Why, it was said by the 
very pink and pattern of royalty, a cen- 
tury and a half before, even by Louis 
Quatorze himself, who declared that 
he could make a duke, but that it be- 
longed to God to make a gentleman. 
One more extract, and we are done. 
We have then given the jewels of the 
hook. After quoting, under the word 
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shroud, a decree of King Athelstane, 
pulled in by the head and shoulders as 
usual, making provision for a particular 
class of the poor (that particular class 
which is now represented by the per- 
sons on the pension list), his honest 
collocutor is made to say : 


“F,--Yes. see the meaning of suxovup; 

but I see something besides, worth more 
than the meaning of any word— zip ze 
him habba’!— What, Doubt whether 
an Englishman could be found so poor 
us to accept this bounty! Good God! 
Were Englishmen ever such a people 
as this?) Had they ever such kings? 
And had their kings such counsellors ? 
And was this the manner of providing 
(not out of any taxes, but out of the 
king’s own estate) for a poor English- 
man, if one could be found, who would 
accept such provision? Was this my 
country? And is this my country? 

‘‘H.—Oh, this was many ages ago. 
Long before the reign of Messrs. [ Pitt] 
and [Dundas]. Long before the doctrine 
was In vogue, or dreamed of, which has 
made so many small men great (small in 
every sense of the word): I mean the 
[traitorous doctrine of giving up our last 
guinea to secure a remaining sixpence; and 
the most precious of our rights, in order to 
secure the miserable rest:] like pulling 
out the stones of an arch (and the key- 
stone amongst them) to render the edi- 
fice the stronger; or surrendering all 
our strong holds to an enemy, that the 
rest of the country may enjoy the greater 
security. 

* But a truce with politics, if you 
please. The business of this country, 
believe me, is settled. We have no 
more to give up, until some [Chancellor 
wf the Exchequer] shall find out that 
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grand desideratum of a substitute for 
bread, as he has already discovered a 
substitute for money.” 

These are absolutely the very best 
things we can find ; and poor are they 
indeed! It was a fancy among the 
reformers of Tooke’s day, and it still 
lingers among the ignorant members 
of that fraternity, to puff off the days 
of the Anglo-Saxons, or indeed any 
other days, as golden in comparison 
with the miserable tyranny of George 
the Third. Hence we have the respect- 
able F. bawling about such kings, and 
such counsellors, as Athelstane and 
his cabinet; and contrasting the hap- 
piness of the people, to whom were 
dealt forth “ ilij peningar and penud 
fon twelf monba elc gear,” with the 
wretchedness of those who were called 
upon to deliver up their guineas. It 
did not agree with Tooke’s scheme, or 
that of the honest man concerned with 
him, to consider how many famines, 
plagues, civil wars, and foreign inva- 
sions — how many, in short, of all the 
evils of savage life, which was the life 
of the court and country of King Athel- 
stane, occurred in that panegyrised 
period. The skirmishes of kites and 
crows, says Milton, are as well worth 
description as the wars and battles of 
the heptarchy. He might have added, 
of all the Anglo-Saxon times ; and the 
laws of the kites and crows are just 
as well worth studying as those of 
Apelyrtane cyning. The ignorant only, 
we repeat, now talk this stuff: it once 
passed current as something very fine. 
Even Johnson said : 


A single jail in Alfred’s happy reign 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain. 
Stern Justice then, without constraint adored, 
Held high the lifted scales, but sheathed the sword.” 


In this happy reign, if Dr. Johnson 
had looked about him, he would have 
seen that England was studded with 
prisons, and that stern Justice, so much 
adored, was in the habit of heading 
and hanging in all directions—even to 


such a degree as to hang forty-four 
judges in one year. The account of 
the getting rid of these gentlemen in the 
happy reign, and the reasons why, are 
so pleasantly given in Le Myrrour des 
Justices, that we squeeze it into a note.* 


* « Abusion est que Justices et lour Ministres que occient la gent per faux 


Judgment ne sont destruits al foer de autres Homicides. 


Que fit le Roy Alfred que 


fist pendre 44 Justices en un An, tant come homicides, par lour faux judgments. 

“« Tl pendist Darling pur ceo que il avoit Judge Sidulf a la mort pur la rettreit de 
Edulfe son fits, que puis s’acquita del fait principal. 

“« Tl pendist Segnar que avoit Judge Ulfe, a la mort apres suffisant acquitance. 

‘* Tl pendist Cadwine pur ceo que il Judgeast Hachwy a la mort sans le Assent 
des toutes les Jurors, en Cas ou il soy estoiet mise en le Juree de xii. homes, et pur 
ceo que les trois le voilent salver encoutre les neuf cyremov Cadwin les trois autres 


en queux cest Hachwy ne se mist nient. 
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The sneer about Pitt’s discovery of a 
substitute for money may be easily 
passed by—the question of currency is 
not to be discussed in a passing para- 
graph on philology. 

These, then, are the best specimens of 
the resuscitated paragraphs and words 
not to be whispered, that we can dis- 
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cover. Truly we may call this new 


edition, what Evans calls Falstaff’s 
boy, “ most dishonest and paltry.” 
It is eked out by a reprint of Tooke’s 
letter to Dunning, which is, indeed, a 
piece of supererogatory industry ; for 
every word that letter contained of the 
slightest importance is already incor- 


‘Tl pendist Coel pur ceo que il Judgea Ive a la mort quant fuit arragee. 

‘* Il pendist Malme pur ceo que il Judgea Prat a la mort pur faux Cognizance 
que il fit de felony per sperans. 

** Il pendist Athulf pur ceo que il fit pendre Copping avant le Age de xxi. Ans. 

‘Tl pendist Markes pur ceo que il Judgeast During a la mort per xii. nient 
Jurees. 

“« Tl pendist Ostline pur ceo que il Jugea Seaman a la mort per vicious garrant 
foundue sur faux suggestion que suppose celle Seaman ee lu person per le garrant 
eins ceo que il y’estat. 

‘* Tl pendist Billing pur ceo que il Jugeast Leston a la mort per fraud en ceste 
maniere. I] dit al people sees touts Jus forsque cestuy que occist le home, et pur 
ceo que Leston ne s’assist my ovesque les autres il comanda de mesme pendre, et dit 
que assest assets, la conust quant il ne soy assist. 

“Tl pendist Seafoule pur ceo que il Judgea Ording a la mort, come non 
respondus. 

‘Tl pendist Thurston pur ceo que il Jugea Thurgner a la mort p verdict de 
Enquest, prise de office sans sa mise. 

‘« Tl pendist Athelston pur ceo que il Jugea Herbert a la mort pur peche mortel. 

«Tl pendist Rombold pur ceo que il Judgea Leschild a la mort, en cas nient 
notoire sans Appeale, et sans enditement. 

‘* Tl pendist Rolfe pur ceo que il Judgeast Dunston a la morte pur escape de 
prison. 

“« Tl pendist Freberne pur ceo que il Judgea Harpin a la mort ou les Jurors furent 
en doutes de lour verdit, car en doutes doit lun eins ceo salver que damner. 

“« Tl pendist Seabright que Judgea Athebbrus a la mort pur ceo que il fauxa mie 
une si en faux Judgment mortelle. 

‘« Il pendist Hale, pur ceo que il salva Tristram le Viscount de la mort que avoit 
prise al oeps le Roy, de sicome de enterprise de le auter contra son gree, et Robbery 
n’ad nul difference. 

“* Tl pendist Arnold pur ceo que il salva Bailiffs que robberont le gent p Colour 
de distresses dount ascuns per Naams aliens, et ascun p Extortion de fines, desicome 
perenter Extortion de fine, de torcevous Naam relesser, et Robbery ; n’ad nul dif- 
ference. 

** Tl pendist Erkinwald pur ceo que il pendist Frankling, pur nul autre desert, 
mes pur ceo que il enseigna a celuy que luy vanquisht per battaile mortelle adire 
que la Mort de Cravante. 

“* Il pendist Bermond pur ceo que il fist couper I’test’ Garbolt per son Judgment 
en Angliterre per tant que il fuist Utlage en Ireland. 

“* Il pendist Alkman pur ceo que il salva Cateman, per colour de disseisin que 
fuit attainte de Hamsockne. 

‘* Il pendist Saxmond pur ceo que il pendist Barrold en Angliterre ou le bre’ le 
Roy court pur fait que il fist en mesme la terre, ou le bre’ le Roy ne Court mye. 

“« Tl pendist Alfiet pur ceo que il Jugeast un Clerk ala mort, de que il ne poit 
aver Cognisans. 

“* Tl pendist Piron que avoit adjudge Hunting a la mort pur ceo que il fist fornier 
le Jugement avant le quarrantisme Jour pendant |’ appele p bré de faux Judgment 
devant le Roy. 

“« Il pendist Dilling pur ceo que il fist prendre Eldons q occist une home per 
mischeace. 

*« Tl pendist Oswin pur ceo que il adjudgea Fulcher a la mort, hors de 
Consistorie. 

‘* Tl pendist Muclin pur ceo que il pendist Helgrave per garrant del Inditement 
nemy especial. 

‘« Tl pendist Horne pur ceo que il pendist Simin, per Jours defendue. 

‘« Tl pendist Wolmer pur ceo que il Judgea Graunte a la mort per colour de 
Larceny de chose que il avoit resceve per title de baile. 

‘‘ I] pendist Therberne pur ceo que il jugea Osgot a la mort pur fait dount il 
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porated in the Diversions of Purley. In 
short, except the slight augmentation of 
a hundred pages of paper (which, to 
be sure, makes its due impression in 
the price of the book), there is nothing 
whatever contained in Mr. Taylor’s 
edition of Horne Tooke, which is of 
the smallest consequence ; and those 
hundred pages are idle enough in all 
conscience. 

We cannot conclude, however, with- 
out saying a few words as to the 
honourable gentleman who figures as 
co-dialogist with Horne Tooke. He 
appears in the first volume by the 
initial of his surname, B; in the se- 
cond by that of his Christian name, F ; 
and the second line of the second 
volume gives us his name at length,— 
“ Cantantes, my dear Burdett, minus 
via ledit.” In fact, the gentleman 
discussing grammar with Horne Tooke 
is Sir Francis Burdett, M.P. for West- 
minster. 

Praises to this estimable patriot 
abound! He is a person “ whose 
application, opportunities, extensive 
reading, acknowledged abilities, and 
universal learning, enable him to in- 
form us of all that the ancients have 
left, or the moderns have written ” 
(Vol. i. p. 11); and elsewhere (Vol. ii 
p- 2), one from whom the author wiil 
never differ much in actions, wishes, 
or opinions. Farther on, he is a Me- 
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nenius, the name being applied, as 
Shakespeare applies it, as a friend of 
the people ; and throughout, he is made 
the echo of sentiments burning with 
indignation against those who opposed 
what Horne Tooke described as the 
liberties of the people. We have since 
learned that this virtuous person came 
into Parliament for a sum of four 
thousand pounds, paid to the trustee of 
a minor; which transaction he brought 
forward in after-years in the hope that 
he might bully the money back again 
into his own pocket, by intimidating 
the patron of the borough by the fears 
of exposure. We know that he got 
into St. Stephen’s, at the very time that 
this work of Tooke’s was published, by 
means of corruption, far baser than 
any of the tricks that sent Sir Manasseh 
Masseh Lopez into jail; and that he 
now enjoys his seat by the virtue of 
bribery, distributed among the most 
rascally and shabby constituency in 
all England. We know the man; but 
what would Tooke have said, who, 
with all his faults, was an Englishman 
of one sect of the school of William IIT. 
and Queen Elizabeth—of that school 
from which alone true English feeling 
is to be looked for—what would he 
have said to Burdett’s abandonment 
of the principles of Locke (“ whom I 
reverence on this side of idolatry”)— 
what would he have thought of his 


estoit avat acquite vers mesme l’actor, le quel acquitance il tendist de averror per- 
juree, et pur ceo que il ne voloit averrer per Record, ne voloit Therberne allower le 


acquitance, que il tendist. 


J] pendist Wolston pur ceo que il avoit Jugea Hubert al a mort a la suite le 
Roy pur fait que Hubert conus, et dount le Roy luy avoit pardon sa suite, mes il 
ent avoit nul Chre de quel pardon nequidant il voucha le Roya garrant et oustre ceo 
de tendre de averrer per le enrollment de la Chauncery. 

“Tl pendist Oskitel pur ceo que il judgea Cutlinge a la mort per Record de 
Coroner ou per Replication allowable ne lui tiet lieu. 

“ Et fuit le Case tiel, Cutling fuit prise et paine tant que il conust d’ aver peche 


mortelment, et ceo pur ce quite de sa paine. 


Et Oskitel luy Judger a la mort pur 


sa Confession que il avoit fait al Coroner sans trier la veritie de la paine, el del fait, 
et oustre ceo fist prendre Coroners et Ministres Accessories qui pendent la gents, 
et touts ceux que puissent le faux judgment aver disturbe et ne les disturberent en 
toute points ou les justices fueront pendues ; Car il pendust trestouts les judges que 
il poiet attaindre que avoient faussement salve home culpable de la morte ou fausse- 
ment pend gents contre droit, ou a ascun reasonable Exception. 

‘ Tl pendist les suitors Calevot, pur ceo qu’ ils avient Judge un home a la mort 
en Case nient notoire, tout ent fait il culpable, car ceux ne poient Judger nulle 
Realme forsque le Roy ou ses Comissaires forsprise ceux Seignieurs en que fiens les 
bres le Roy ne courent nient. 

‘* Il pendist les suitors d’ Dorcester pur ceo que ils Judgerent un home a la 
mort per Jurors de lour franchise pur felony que il fist en le forrein, et dount ils ne 
puissent conustre pur la forrainte. 

** Tl pendist les suitors d’ Cirencestre pur ceo que ils retiendront tant un home 
en prison que se voiloit acquiter p forreins, ou il duist aver peche feloniousement 
tanque il morust en Prison.” 
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accession to the “ more wretched 
mummery of Pope and popery” 
(Vol. ii. p. 13)—or what would he, 
the defender of the liberty of the press, 
the upholder of the privilege of writing 
what we pleased, have said of Sir 
Francis Burdett’s defence of Sir James 
Scarlett for prosecuting, in a time of 
profound peace, when no dangers 
threatened the country, at home or 
abroad, strictures upon the Prime 
Minister of 1830, which were trifles 
when compared to those that, in the 
days of the publication of the Ems 
IIrsgosyra, excited the anger, or the 
fears of a government in all the agony 
of the French Revolution? 

What would Tooke have said? Per- 
haps, like all pseudo patriots, he might 
have proved to be as mere a lickspittle 
as his pupil, Burdett. These men, in 
fact, have no fixed principles—they 
are shuffled about by the rascality of 
the hour, turning with the infallible 
monsoon of baseness—steady to that 
one wind. But if a better spirit ruled, 
he would have denounced the partisan 
of the press-persecuting Scarlett, and 
contemned the ally of those, who, from 
filthy fear, broke in upon the constitu- 
tion framed by Somers, Locke, and 
Newton. Would not he have despised 
those who preached “ the traitorous 
doctrine of giving up our last guinea 
to secure a remaining sixpence ; and 
the most precious of our rights, in 
order to secure the miserable rest. 
Like pulling out the stones of an arch 
(and the key-stone amongst them) to 
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render the edifice the stronger; or sur- 
rendering all our strong-holds to an 
enemy, that the rest of the country 
may enjoy the greater security?” 

This has been done. The conse- 
quence is yet to come. If it was cor- 
rect to have carried the Roman Catholic 
question, it can hardly be thought that 
the manner in which it was carried, or 
the reasons assigned for it, were calcu- 
alted to exalt the movers and patrons 
of the measure. They gave up what 
they had for years described to be the 
most precious of our rights, on the 
plea that it would preserve the rest— 
they surrendered what for all their lives 
they had sworn to be our chief strong- 
hold, in order that the rest of the 
country should enjoy the greater se- 
curity. To have been consistent, Tooke 
must have contemned such pretences, 
and the apostates who advocated them. 

But enough. Menenius is suf- 
ciently known. The belly, in one 
shape or another, is to be rewarded 
for the subserviency of the member. 
We had no notion of talking party 
politics when we bezan this article ; 
but so it is. In fine, then —Mr 
Taylor has given us a poor thing: an 
edition of the Diversions of Purley, in 
a small type, and a judicious squeezing 
of the authorities (we would not cut 
out a word of his politics, for they are 
diverting enough in their own way) 
would be worth buying at 3s. 6d.; but, 
in its present shape, it must be (as it 
is) unsaleable. 


SONNET. 


How natural boyhood loiters on its way ! 

Reading the brook, the grass, the hedge-row flowers ; 
Praising all changes of the changing day, 

And lost amongst the flattering fleeting hours ; 

And then Ambition comes, who is a god 

(Sprung from below), and War flies raging by, 

And Man scarce notes earth’s brooks or flowering sod, 
And careth nought for all the azure sky :— 

At last, white wintered men steal forth, and dream 
Of moneyed hoards, of bargains lost and sold ; 

Save some few who ’wake to a nobler theme ; 

‘These, soaring o'er the trodden path of gold, 

Read once more (but more wisely) sky and stream, 
Or dwell on mighty volumes grave and old! 
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BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, &c. 

The History of the Rise of the Ma- 
homedan Power in India, till the year 
a.p. 1612. Translated from the original 
Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. 
By John Briggs, M.R.A.S., Lieut.-Col. 
in the Madras army. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. By the very Rev. James 
Henry Monk, D.D., Dean of Peterbo- 
rough. Just published, in 1 large vol. 
4to, with a Portrait. 

A Transcript from a curious Manu- 
script, discovered under the foundations 
of the ancient Manor House at Abbots 
Leigh, Somerset ; to be called, the Royal 
Book, or Oracle of Dreams. 5 

The Life and Times of William Laud, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By John Parker Lawson, M.A. 2 large 
vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 

The Life of a Lawyer. Written by 
himself. > : 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise of the Diseases incident 
to Children. By Dr. Marley. 8vo. 

Sketches of the Medical Topography 
of the Mediterranean, comprising an Ac- 
count of Gibraltar, the lonian Islands, 
and Malta ; to which is prefixed, a Sketch 
of a Plan for Memoirs on Medical Topo- 
graphy. By J. Hennen, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of the Principles of Military 
Surgery. Edited by his son, Dr. John 


Hennen. 3vo. 


rTHROLOGY. 

Acastor’s Remedies for the Church in 
Danger. 8vo. 

Morehead’s Dialogues on 
8vo, ; 

Andrews’ Sermons on Prayer. 8vo. 

Sermons against Universal Pardon, &c. 
By Dr. A. Thompson. 12mo. 

The Veracity of the Five 
Moses, argued from undesigned Coinci- 
dences to be found in them, when com- 
pared in their several parts. By the 
Rev. I. J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 

Blunt’s Veracity of the Book of Moses. 
Crown 8vo, . 

A Series of the Most Esteemed Di- 
vines of the Church of England; with 
Lives of each Author, Arguments to each 
Sermon or Discourse, Notes, &c. By the 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D., of Emmanuel 
College, Examining Chaplain to the Bp. 
of Peterborough, and late Christian Ad- 
vocate in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 

VOL. I. 


Religion. 


NO. Ill. 


3o0ks of 


Au Abridgement of the Rev. H. 
Soames’s History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England, 12mo. 


LAW. 

Atkinson’s Forms of Conveyancing. 
Cc 
8vo. 


Swan on Ecclesiastical Courts. 8vo. 


WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

Gertrude, a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The Exclusives ; a Novel. 3d edition. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

The Manners of the Day; a Novel. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &e. 

Descent into Hell; a Poem. 8vo. 

Pilgrim of the Hebrides. By the Au- 
thor of Three Days at Killarney. 8vo. 

The Traveller’s Lay; a Poem. Writ- 
ten during a Tour on the Continent. By 
Thomas Maude, Esq. A.M., Oxon. 

Aischyli Tragedie Septem. 
Fragmentis et Indicibus. Recensuit 
suasque Notulas adjecit. Jac. Schole- 
field, M.A., Coll. S.S. Trin. nuper Socius, 
et Grecar. Literarum Prof. Regius. 8vo. 

The Second Edition of the Loves of 
the Poets. By Mrs. Jameson, Authoress 
of the Diary of an Ennuyée. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

Prayer ; a Poem. 
wards. Post 8vo. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Ather- 
stone’s Fall of Nineveh. 

A Metrical Version of the Psalms of 
David, adapted for Divine Service in 
Churches and Chapels, by Wm. Wrang- 
ham, Esq. 


Cum 


By Frederick Ed- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annals of the Poor. By the late Rev. 
Legh Richmond, A.M., Rector of Tur- 
vey, Bedfordshire. A new edition, en- 
larged and illustrated; with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Author, by the 
Rev. John Ayre, M.A. Royal 32mo. 

Borner’s University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. III. 8vo. 

A new Edition of the Principles of 
Political Economy; greatly enlarged. 
By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq., Professor of 
Political Economy to the London Uni- 
versity. 8vo. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the 
Mining Ordinances of Spain. Translated 
from the Spanish. By Richard Heath- 
field, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. royal dvo. 

The Works of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, complete, with General 
Index. 16 vols. 8vo. 
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An authentic Account of Mr. Can- 
ning’s Polic y with respect to the Consti- 
tutional Charter of Portugal, in Reply to 
‘* Observations on the Papers laid before 
Parliament.” Supposed to be wiitten 
under the immediate superintendence of 
Viscountess Canning. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 

Dobell’s Travels in Kamtschatka. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The Modern Traveller; being a De- 
scription, Geographical, Historical, and 
Topographical, of the various Countries 
of the Globe. By Josiah Conder. This 
popular work is at length completed, in 
30 vols., with numerous Maps and En- 
gravings. 

Narrative of a Tour through some 
Parts of the Turkish Empire. Py John 
Fuller, Esq. 8vo, with a Map. 

Caillié, Voyage a Yimbuctou. 
edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Paris 


Literary Intelligence. 


[April, 


A Journey through Norway, Lapland, 
and Part of Sweden; with some Remarks 
on the Geology of the Country, its Cli- 
mate and Scenery, the Asce nts of some 
of its principal Mountains, the present 
political Relations of the Two Countries, 
Statistical Tables, Meteorological Ob- 
servations, &c. By the Rev. Robert 
Everest, M.M.F.G. 8vo. 

A Picture of Greece, comprising the 
Personal Narrative of Travels in that 
interesting Country. By James Emer- 
son, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. 
Humphreys, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Letters from the A°gean, comprising 
an interesting Account of the Greek 
Islands. By J. Emerson, Esq. 2 vols, 
8vo, with Map and Engravings. 

Lieutenant Hardy’s Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico, in 1826, 1827, and 
1828. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map of Sonora 
and the Gulf of California, and numerous 
I}lustrations. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 
8vo, An Essay on Superstition ; being an 
Inquiry into the Effects of Physical In- 
fluence on the Mind, in the production 
of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other 
superni atural Ap spearances. By W. Newn- 
ham, Fsq., Author of a Tribute of Sym- 
pathy ; the Principles of Physical, In- 
tellectual, Moral, and Religious Educa- 
tion, ac. &c. 

‘The Rev. George Croly has announced 
his intention of shordy publishing a 
‘** History of the Jews, in Ancient und 
Modern Times.” 

Twelve Sermons, brief and explana- 
tory. By the Rev. E. 8. Appleyard, 
B.A., late of Caius College, Cambridge. 
i vol. 12mo. 

Mr. Edward Augustus Domeier is 
preparing for publication a descriptive 
Road Book, for the use of Travellers in 
Germany. 

Ranuly h de Rohais; a Romance of 
the Twelfth Cen: ury. By the Author of 
Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. 
4 vols. post ovo. 

Four Years’ Residence in the West 
Indies; illustrated with seven Litho- 

graphic ene By F. W. N. 
Jay ley , FE 8q 

Four ’ Dis aii :—On the Extent of 
the Sacrifice of Christ—On the Nature 
of that Faith which secures the Blessing 
of Redemption—On Christian Assur- 
ence —and on the Sealing of the Holy 
Spirit, with the danger of grieving that 
Divine Agent. By William Hull, 


The Brunswick ; Poem, 
Cantos. ‘Third edition, 
able Additions. 

Nearly ready, 
Novel. 

Six Lectures on nee and Expe- 
dience. By the Rey. J. Grant, A.M., 
minister of Kentish Town Chapel. 

Mr, Stapleton, late private Secretary 
to the Right Hon. George Canning, has 
announced his intention of publishing, 
in the course of the present month, the 
Political Life of the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, from his Acceptance of the Seals 
of the Foreign Department, in Septem- 
ber 1822, to the Period of his Death, in 
August 1827 ; together with a short Re- 
view of Forei si gn Affairs subsequently to 
that event. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The History and Antiquities of Bristol 
Cathedral. By John Britton, F.A.S., 
&e. &c. Illustrated with 11 Engravings. 
1 vol. medium 4to, and imperial 4to. 

Raleigh and his Times. By Mrs. 
A. T. thomson, Author of Memoirs of 
Henry the Eighth. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 

The Life and Correspondence of Ad- 
miral Lord Rodney is in the press. The 
contepruns sy about the breaking of the 
line has hastened this public ation, which 
has long been in preparation by a mem- 
ber of the family. The work, it is sup- 
posed, will form a source of not less 
valuable information and instruction than 
the Life and Letters of Lord Colling- 
wood, 
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During the present month will appear, 
the Landscape Illustrations of the Wa- 
verley Novels. 

Sir Ethelbert ; 
Monasteries. By 
Sebastiano, &c. 


or, the Dissolution of 
the Author of Santo 
3 vols. 12mo, 

Fiction without Romance; or, 
Locket Watch: a Novel. 
lack. 

The Oxford English Prize Essays 
now first collected. The Earl of E idon, 
Mr. Grattan, Lord Sidmouth, Bishops 
Burgess, Coplestone, Heber, and Mant, 
Professors Milman, Sandford, and Ro- 
bertson, Rev. R. Whately, &c. &c., are 
amongst the authors. 

Part First, of anew, greatly improved, 
and cheap edition of the Encyclope dia 
Britannica, being the Seventh, including 
the recent Supplement to that Work; 
with Preliminary Dissertations on the 
History of the Sciences. By the late 
Professors Stewart and Pk iyfair, and by 
the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, 
and Leslie. Illustrated with 
a new set of Engr wings on Steel. To 
he published in Monthly Parts, and 
completed in 20 vols. ito. Edited by 
Professor Napier. ; 

Shortly will be published, Part I. of 
a New Series of Pompeii. Pompeiana: 
the Topo; grap hy, Edifices, and Ornaments 
of vet ii. By Sir William Gell, M.A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. ‘To be completed in about 
twelve Se s, forming two volumes. 

No. XXX. of Paris and its Environs ; 
displayed in a Series of Picturesque 
Views, from original Drawings, taken 
expressly for this work, under the direc- 
tion of A. Pugin, Esq. The Engravings 
executed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Heath. 

Two Volumes of Burckhardt’s works, 
in addition to the three already pub- 
lished, which will complete the literary 
labours of that celebrated traveller; one 
being the result of his residence among 
those extraordinary people the Bedouins 
and Wahabys of Arabia; the other an 
illustration of the remarkable customs, 
manners, and opinions of the modern 
Egyptians, derived from their own pro- 
verbial say ings current at Cairo, where 
the author died. These volumes, we 
doubt not, are, like all Burckhardt’s 
works, replete with curious and authen- 
tic information, and will afford a multi- 
plicity of interesting and entertaining 
anecdotes. 

Mr. Macfarlene, who is known to the 
public by his work on Turkey, has just 
completed a Tale, entitled “ The Arme- 
nians ;”’ the scene of which is laid on 
the banks of the Bosphorus. From the 
author’s residence in these parts, we hope 
for characteristic illustrations of Arme- 
nian and Turkish life. 
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Anecdotical Reminisc ences @f distin- 
guished Literary and Political Charac- 
ters ; with Autographs. By Leigh Cliffe, 
Esq., Author of “ Parga,” ‘‘ Margaret 
Coryton,” &e. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 

Derwentwater ; a Tale of 1715. 
post vo. ; 

The Doom of Devorgoil; a Melo- 
drama. Also, Auchindrane, or the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 

By subscription, Frederick von Schle- 
gel’s Philosophy of History; with an 
histories al and critical Notice of the Au- 
thor, and of German Literature generally, 
By Francis Shulte. 

Letters on the Physical History of the 
— addressed to Professor Blumen- 

bach, by the late J. A. de Luc, F.R.S., 
Professor of Philosophy and Geology at 
Gottingen, translated trom the French : 
with a Vindication of the Author’s Claims 
to Original Views, in regard to some 
Fundamental Points in Geology, by the 
Rev. Henry de la Fite, M.A. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed 
upon an original plan, is announced for 
publication in Monthly Parts, not to ex- 
ceed twelve. It will furnish all the in- 
formation of the larger and more expen- 
sive General Atlases in a 
accurate manner, en j 
tures of great utility, and form, 
complete, a volume of the same 
only as the Family Library, the 
Cyclopedia, 
Library. 

Panorama of the Maine, from Mayence 
to Frankfort ; drawn from nature by 
F. W. Delkeskamp: accompanied with 
a description of the places on each bank 
of the river, and a minute account of 
Frankfort. 

Panoramic View of the most remark- 
able Objects in Switzerland, taken from 
Mount Righi, by Henry Kellers: to 
which is attached circular View of 
Switzerland, from the same station, by 
General Pfyffer, accompanied with de- 
scriptive letter-press. 

Mr. Babbage has nearly completed a 
work on the "Causes which have influ- 
enced the Decline of Science in Eng- 
land. 

In the forthcoming poem of “ The 
Reproof of Brutus,” by the author of 
“‘ The Revolt of the Bees,” distinct ap- 
peals are made on the state of the country 
to Sir Francis Burdett, Messrs. Peel, 
Brougham, Hume, Horton, Sadler, and 
Huskisson ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London ; Southey, 
Moore, Campbell, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Sir Walter Scott ; Malthus, M‘Cul- 
loch, and Mill. The title of the work 
is suggested by the Shade of Brutus ap- 
pearing to the Irish Absentees at Rome. 


2 vols. 
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370 Births and Marriages. [April, 


In a few days, in 3 3 vols. 12mo, by the 
Author of Flirtation, a new Novel, en- 
titled ‘* The Separation.” 


On the Revenues of the Church of 


England ; exhibiting the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Ecclesi: istical Taxation. By 
George Coventry, Author of an Inquiry 
relative to Junius. 

Synopsis of French Grammar, with 
reference to Merlet’s French Grammar. 
By P. F. Merlet, Teacher of the French 
Language at the University of London. 


In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, a new edition of the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard T. Noel’s Sermons. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

—- Mackenzie, Esq. F.R.S., late 
H. Consul-General at Hayti, will 
publish, in a few days, a work called 

* Notes on Hayti,” in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with plates, &c. &c. 

Mr. W. Howison, Author of Sketches 
in Canada, will shortly publish, in 2 vols. 
8vo, ‘* Tales of the Colonies.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 21. The lady of S. D. H. Hill, 
of Gressenham-hall, Norf. of a d.—22. 
in Upper W impole- st. the lady of G. 
Arbuthnot, Esq. of a d.— At Penge- 
wern, Flintshire, the L: — il. Lloyd, of 
as. and oe In W ape. st. the 
lady of E. - Kindersley, Esq. of a d. 
At Tcdinbereh, Lady E. Thackeray, of a 
s.——25. At Oakley- -pk. Ludlow, the Lady 
H. Clive, of : 97. In St. Jemes’s- Sq. 
the Baroness de Rutzen, of a s.—30. At 
Fulham, the lady of J. Drummond, Jun. 
Esq. ofas. At Westhorpe, the lady of 
Sir T. F. Freemantle, Bart. M.P. of a 
son and heir. 

Feb. 1. At Castle Craig, the lady of 
Sir D. Kinloch, Bart. of Gilmerton, of a 
s. and h.—2. At Parson’s-green, the lady 
of J. A. Hammett, Esq. of a s. In 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the lady of Mr. Ald. 
Copeland, of a s.—3. At Blackheath, 
the lady of the Rey. W. Greenlaw, ofa d. 
In Lower Berkeley-st. the lady of E. Cc. 
Macnaughten, Esq. of a son.—5. At 
Brighton, the Lady E. Dickens, of a s. 
and h.—7. At Stanstead Rectory, Suffolk, 
the lady of the Rev. S. Skeen. of a still- 
borns.—9. At Bath, the Lady G. Ryder, 
of as..—-11. AtE astd: ile, York, the lady 
of R. Raikes, jun. Esq. of a d. Lady 
Oakeley, widow of Sir C. Oakeley, Bart. 
of a d.—18. In George-street, Berke- 
ley-square, the lady of the Hon. G. 
Talbot, of a s. and h.—20. At Bristol, 
the wife of T. F. Clarke, Esq. of a s.— 
22. Lady Agnes Byng, of as. and h.— 
23. In Dublin, the Countess of Longford, 
of ad. 

March 4.—At Stoke Park, Herefordsh. 
the lady of Sir H. Lambert, Bart. of as. 
—1i0. The Right Hon. Lady Wedder- 
burn, of a d.—11. The lady of E. P. 
Bastard, Esq. M.P. of a s.—1i6. In 
Regent’spk. the lady of T. Peel, Esq. 
of the Swan River, of a s.—21. Lady 
Antrobus, of as. The lady of Mr. Serj. 
Adams, of a d,—24. The lady of Sir C. 


Wetherell, M.P. of as. The lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. De Batte, of a d. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 20. W. Madox, Esq. of Upper 
Gloucester-pl. to Maria, eldest d. of the 
late W. Lucas, Esq. of Church-st. Soho. 
Col. Sir W. M. Gumm, K.C.B. of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Elizabeth A. eld- 
est d. of the Right Hon. Lord R. Kerr. 
At Tuam, Capt. H. Gascoyne, 54th regt. 
to Elizabeth, d. of the Archbp. of Tuam. 

—22. At Gloucester, Walter Watkin, to 
Mary Brown: the united ages of the bride 
and bridegroom, bride’s-maid and bride’s- 
man, was nearly 300 years!—25. At 
Salcombe, Devon, the Hon. F. I. Shore, 
s. of Lord Teignmouth, to Charlotte M. 
d. of G. Cornish, Esq. of Salcombe.- 
28. At Kennington, C. D. Bowers, Esq. 
to Mrs. Abbott, d. of T. Courtney, Esq. 
Old Jewry. 

Feb. 1. At Tichborne-house, Hants, 
Julia, third d. of Sir H. J. Tichborne, Bart. 
to Lieut.-Colonel Talbot, third regt. Foot 
Guards, and cousin to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury.—2. R. Eliott, Esq. R.N. to Bethia, 
d. of Dr. W. Russell, Gloucester- -pl.— 
4. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq. B. Knox, 
Esq. of the third Guards, to Louisa, only 
surviving d. of the late Admiral Sir : 
Sutton, K.C.B. At the same place, J. 
Hankey, Esq. Jun. to Miss A. A. Alex- 
ander, half-sister to the Lord Chief Baron. 
At Lewes, R. S. Bosanquet, Esq. to 
Emily, eldest d. of G. Gourthorpe, Esq. 
of Whiligh Sussex.—9. At Bath, by the 
Bishop of Bath and W ells, Capt. Man- 
ning, of Portland Castle, Dorsetshire, to 
Miss Sherston, of Stobery-hall, Somerset- 
shire.—18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. R. W. Shaw, son of SirG. Shaw, 
Bart. of Kenwald, Kent, to Sophia, d. of 
the late J. Cornwall, Esq. and grand-d. 
of the first Lord Gardner.—i9. At the 
same place, A. J. Lewis, Esq. Barrister- 
at-law, to Mary, d. of M. Wiggins, Esq 
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Piccadilly.—At Paris, Viscount Stuart, 
to Emeline, only child of B. Bathurst, 
Esq. R. Wellbeloved, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to S. only d. of J. Scott, Esq. 
sheriff of W orcestershire. 

March 1. G. E. Pocock, Esq. to 
Augusta E. eldest d. of the late Hon. 
T. W. Coventry. R. Jones, Esq. of 
Chancery-lane, to Lady Radcliffe.— 
10. G."M. Yorke, Esq. to Marian E, 
d. of the late Sir H. C. Montgomery, 
Bart. Tarte, Esq. of James-street, 
Westminster, to Jane, d. of H. Thwaites, 
Jun. Esq. J. Paroninster, Esq. to Maria, 

ind Gray, Esq. to Jane, daughters of 
W. . Clement, Esq. proprietor of the 
ot > Chronicle newspaper.—16. At 
Edinburgh, W. F. Mackenzie, Esq. to 
Hebe H. eldest d. of Sir H. Montgomery, 
Bart. M.P. G. Wigram, Esq. to Fanny, 
d. of Lady Theodosia Bligh, and niece to 
a Earl of Darnle »y.—18. The Hon. H. 
T. L. Corry, M.P. s. of the Earl Belmore, 
to : ady H. A. A. Cooper, d. of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. H. Sutherland, Esq. to 
Miss Adol phine Both. 


DEATHS. 


Jan. 20. A* Langham, A. C. Russell, 
Esq. grandson of the late O. Cromwell, 
Esq.—21. The Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St. Asi ph, in the 74th year of 
his age. At Clifton, Bristol, Miss A. B. 
W righte, of Gayhurst-house, Bucks.— 
22. At Ripon, Catharine, widow of the 
late W. Harrison, Esq. M.D. aged 63. 
At Brompton, the Rey. T. Prince, D.D. 
aged 42. In Harley-st. the Hon Harriet 
Petre, third d. of the late Lord Petre.— 
25. At his house in Saville-row, the 
Right Hon. Tierney, M.P. At White- 
ford-house, Lady Louisa, wife of Sir W. 
Pratt Call, Bart. At Brighton, Silvanus 
Bevan, Esq. of Fosbury-house, Wilts, and 
Gloucester-pl. aged 87. At Boulonge, 
the Right Hon. LordSempill. In Hill-st. 
2 rarkele 2y-sq. Col. Burrows.—26. After 
two days’ illness, A. R. Hankey, Esq. of 
Fenchurch-st. bz unke ar, aged G2.—27. At 
St. James's Palace, Sir F. H. Barnard, 
K.C.B. aged 87. At Byfield, North- 
i, Charlotte, w. of the Rev. 

Wetherell, aged 41. Suddenly, in 
Richmond: terr. Ww. Eyton Tooke, Esq. 
aged 24.—29. At Worthing, the Hon. A. 
D. Law, only child of Lord Ellenborough. 
At Sprinkell, N.B. Sar J. H. Maxwell, 
Bart. aged 57. At Winchester, the lady 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Rennell, 


Deaths. 
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Winchester, and d. of the late Judge 
Blackstone, aged 65. 

Feb. 1. In Warren-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
W. Lake, Esq. s. of the late Sir A. Lake, 
Bart. aged 80.—2. At Pimlico, aged 84, 
Mrs. Byerley, the favourite attendant of 
the Princess Augusta. At Bath, the 
Hon. Vesey Knox, brother to Viscount 
Northland.—3. At Methley Park, the 
Earl of Mexborough, deeply lamented. 
At Bath-house, Leicestershire, the Right 
Hon. Lord Tamworth, only son of Earl 
Ferrers.—4. At Woodseat, Stafford, Sir 
T. Wheler, Bart.—5. At Fufford Park, 
the Countess of St. Germains. G. T. 
Wyndham, Esq. of Cromer-hall, Norfolk, 
and Gayhurst-house, Bucks, aged 24. In 
Harley-st. T. 7 elsh, Esq. aged 80.— 
6. The Rev. .. Iremonger, Vicar of 
Clatford, and one of the prebendaries of 
Winchester. At Christchurch, Oxford, 
Rev. P. Pett, D.D. Archd. of Oxford, 
&c.—7. Suddenly, the Right Hon. Lord 
Graves, one of H. M. Lords of the 
Bedchamber, &c. &c. : the death of his 
lordship was caused by cutting his own 
throat in a fit of delirium. The Right 
Hon. Charlotte Arbuthnot, aunt of Vis- 
count Arbuthnot, aged 81.—10. At 
Bath, Major-Gen. P. Coffin, aged 52,— 
11. At his residence in New Bond- 
street, W. Lloyd, Esq. M.D. aged 83.,— 
19. In the 74th year of his age, Mr. 
Brennard, many years one of the prin- 
cipal clerks in ‘the Bank of England.— 
20. At East Cholderton, Hants, "General 
Calcraft, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
At Rolls Park, in the 72d year of his age, 
Admiral Sir E. Harvey, G. C.B. for many 
years M.P. for the county of Essex.— 
25. At her sister's, the Earl of Stam- 
ford’s seat, Cheshire, the Lady Louisa 
Grey.—28. Margaret H. second d. of 
Sir H. M. Nepean, Bart. Lady Bensley, 
widow of Sir W. Bensley, Bart. 

March 1. At Clandon, the Countess 
of Onslow.—12. At his house, Pall-Mall 
East, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. Su- 
sannah, lady of Sir K. Dodsworth, Bart. 
13. The Hon. Catharine A. Petra.— 
14. In his 73d year, Ad. Sir C. Nagle, 
K.C.B. one of the Grooms of H. M. 
Bedchamber. Aged 83, Col. W. Dun- 
can, of the Bengal M. service.— 
15. Suddenly, Mr. Fitzharris, a come- 
dian of considerable talent.—16. In 
Russell-sq.. aged 63, J. Beckwith, Esq. 
In Richmond-ter. Whitehall, Sir R. T. 
Farquhar, Bart. M.P. governor of the 
Mauritius.—Lately, at Paris, his Emi- 
mence Cardinal de Clermont-Tonnerre. 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Orrice, Feb. 1, 1830.—12th Reg. of L. 
Drag. : Capt. F. Barne, from h.-pay, to be Capt., 
vice G. Marryat, who exch. 6th Reg. of Foot: 
Capt. J. Gallway, from h.-p. 71st F., to be Capt., 
vice J. G. Cowell, who exch. 8th F.: Staff-Surg. 
J. H. Cardiff, M.D., from h.-pay, to be Surgeon, 
vice Mostyn, app. tothe 47th F. 9th F.: Lieut. 
A. C. Chichester, from h.-pay, to be Lieut., vice 
J.H. Taylor, whoexch. 12th F.: Lieut. R. Lech- 
mere, from h.-pay, to be Lieut., vice G. Vande- 
leur, who exch. 14th F.: E. Senior, Gent., to be 
Ensign by pur., vice Goode, who ret. 15th F.: 
Gent. Cad. J. A. Cole, from the R. M. C., to be 
Ensign without pur., vice Campbell, prom. in the 
22d F. 17th F.: To be Ensigns: H. Reynolds, 
from 63d F., vice Campbell, app. to the 42d F. 
R. Campbell, Gent., by pur., vice Robertson, app. 
to the 7ist F. 22d F.: Ensign E.S. N.Campbell, 
from the 15th F., to be Lieut. without a vice 
Mylne, dec. 37th F.: Lieut.G.B. Whalley, from 
the h.-pay, to be Lieut., vice F. Cobbold, who 
exch. 4ist F.: Ensign C. A. Sheppard, from the 
7ist F., to be Lieut. by pur., vice Glasgow, who 
ret. 42d F.: Ensign C. G. Campbell, from the 
17th F., to be Ensign, vice Campbell, prom. 
45th F.: Ensign J. C. Campbell to Lieut. by 
pur., vice Tupper, who retires. R. W. Johnson, 
Gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice Campbell. 
47th F.: Surg. H. T. Mostyn, from the 8th F., 
to be Surg., vice A. Millar, who ret. upon h.-pay. 
49th F.: Capt. H. S. Ormond to be Major, with- 
out pur., vice Lamont, dec. ; Lieut. J. Otter to be 
Capt., vice Ormond; Ens. H. Parker to be Licut., 
vice Otter; Gent. Cadet W. P. K. Browne, from 
the R. M. C., to be Ensign, vice Parker. 53d F.: 
C. Inge, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice Delmé, 

rom. 54th F.: Ensign H. Brown to be Lieut. 

y pur., vice Tincombe, who ret.; H. Neville, 
Gent,, to be Ensign by pur., vice Brown. 58th 
F.: Lieut. J. W. Boyes, from h.-pay 2Ist F., to 
be Lieut., vice R. H. Creaghe, who exch. 63d F.: 
G. B. Pratt, Gent., to be Ensign without pur., 
vice Reynolds, —_ tothe 17th F. 71st F.: Capt. 
F. Re! n, from h.-p. 2d W. I. Reg., to be Capt., 
vice N. A. Connor, who exchanges; Lieut. A. R. 
L’Estrange to be Capt. by purchase, vice Upjohn, 
who retires; Ensign W. J. Myers to be Lieut. by 
pur., vice L’Estrange. To be Ensigns: J. F. 
Scott, Gent., by pur., vice Myers; Ens. J. H. C. 
Robertson, from the 17th Foot, vice 5 
prom. inthe 4lst F. 79th F.: Lieut. T. L. Butler 
to be Capt. by pur., vice Fraser, who ret.; Ensign 
W. H. Lance to be Lieut. by pur., vice Butler ; 
G. Gordon, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice 
Lance. 80th F.: Capt. H. S. Stephens, from the 
h.-pay, to be Capt., vice Lord W. F. Montagu, 
who exch. 83d F.: Ensign A. Watson to be 
Lieut. without pur., vice Ball, dec.; Gent. Cadet 
G. Gray, from the R. M. C., to be Ensign, vice 
Watson. 87th F.: Cornet G. A. F. Cunynghame, 
from h.-pay Cape Conpe of Cavalry, to be Second 
Lieut., vice C. F. M‘Mahon, who exch. 97th F.: 
G. R..Cummin, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice 
Gillow, whose appointment has not taken place. 
HOsPITAL STA¥F: Staff Surgeon G. R. Melin, 
from the h.-pay, to be Surgeon to the Forces, vice 
Griffin, retired on nae ye Brevert: Colonel R. 
Hounstoun, of the H. E. I. Company’s Service, 
and Lieut.-Gov. of the Seminary at Addiscombe, 
to be Colonel in the Army, whilst holding that 
appointment under the Court of Directors. 

ebruary 12.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cornet 
E. B. Grant to be Lieut. by pur., vice Thompson, 
who ret. 4th D. G.: Lieut. H. Penleaze to be 
Captain by pur., vice Stamer, who ret. ; Cornet 
G. W. Mayhow to be Lieut. by pur., vice Pen- 
leaze ; Cornet T. S. Pix, from h.-pay Cape Corps 
(Cavalry), to be Cornet by pur., vice Mayhow. 
6th Reg. of Dragoons: Capt. E. M. W. Greswolde 
to be Major by pur., vice Warrande, who retires; 


Lieut. H. F. Mackay to be Captain by pur., vice 
Greswolde; Cornet Hon. H. Cole to be Lieut., 
vice Mackay; W. Scott, Gent., to be Cornet by 
pur., vice Cole. 11th Regt. of Lt. Drag.: E. F. 
Cherry, Gent., to be Vet. Surgeon, vice Gauley, 
dec.. 16th Lt. Drag.: George Crofton, Gent., to 
be Cornet by pur., vice Blakelocke, who retires. 
lst or Gren. Reg. of F. Gds.: Major and Colonel 
J.G. Woodford to be Lieut.-Col. by pur., vice 
Hon. H. G. P. Townshend, who ret. upon h.-pay; 
Captain and Lieut.-Col. H. D’Oyly to be Major, 
with the rank of Col. by pur., vice Woodford ; 
Lieut.-Col. H. R. Ferguson, from the h.-pay, to 
be Capt. of a Company, vice D’Oyly. Ist Regt. 
of Foot: Assistant-Surgeon S. Dickson, from the 
30th F., to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice M‘Andrew, 
prom. in the 14th F. 9th F.: Lieut. W. Jackson, 
from the 25th F., to be Lieut., vice Wells, who 
exch. 23d F.: Lord H. Beauclerk to be Second 
Lieut. by pur., vice Lawrence, prom. 24th F.: 
Lieut. G. Kirkaldy, from the 62d F., to be Lieut., 
viceGrant, prom. 25th F.: Lieut. S.Wells, from 
the 9th F., to be Lieut., vice Jackson, who exch. 
32d F.: Ensign R. Campbell, from the 17th F., 
to be Ensign without pur., vice Payne, deceased. 
34th F.: Capt. H. Deedes, from the 52d F., to be 
Capt., vice Considine, who exch. 44th F.: Lieut. 
J. E. Codd, from the half-pay, to be Lieut., vice 
Lowther, who ret. 52d F.: Capt. W. Considine, 
from the 34th F., to be Capt., vice Deedes, who 
exch. 57th F.: Ensign J. Butler, from h.-pay 
97th F., to be Ensign, vice Graham, app. to the 
59th F. 59th F.: Ensign A. Hartford to be Lieut. 
without pur., vice Lukis, app. Paymaster of the 
3d F. Ensign H. H. Graham, from the 57th F., 
to be Ensign, vice Hartford. 62d F.: Lieut. C. 
Buchanan, from h.-pay Royal York Rangers, to 
be Liecut., vice Kirkaldy, app. to the 24th F. 
75th F.: Ensign W. J. Saunders to be Lieut. by 
pur., vice Davison, who ret.; Ensign and Adj. 
H. Boys to have the rank of Lieut.; W. R. Hali- 
day, Gent., to be Ensign by pur., vice Saunders. 
8lst F.: C. Humfrey, Gent., to be Ensign by 
purchase, vice Symons, who ret. 92d F.: Ensign 
T. Ormsby to be Lieut. by pur., vice Rollo, who 
ret.; H. D. Drummond, Gent., to be Ensign by 
pur., vice Ormsby. 2d West India Regt.: Lieut. 
W. E. Stanley, from h.-pay Royal African Corps, 
to be Lieut., vice Buchanan, whose appointment 
has not taken place. Unattached: Second Lieut. 
A. J. Lawrence, from the 23d Foot, to be Lieut. 
of Infantry, by purchase. Mem.: The appoint- 
ment of Assistant-Surgeon P. Fitzpatrick, from 
h.-pay 5lst F., to the 24th F., stated to have taken 
place on the 10th of December last, has not taken 
place. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 28.— Royal Regt. of 
Artillery: Second Capt. L. S. B. Robertson to be 
Adjutant, vice Ord, deceased. 

Feb. 9.—R. Regt. of Art.: Second Capt. R. F. 
Romer to be Capt., vice Taylor, dec.; Capt. R. 
Clarke, from unatt. h.-pay, to be Second Capt., 
vice Romer; First Lieut. J. Trotter to be Second 
Capt., vice Weston, who returns to unatt. h.-pay; 
Second Lieut. P. S. Cambell to be First Lieut., 
vice Trotter. 


The following changes in the quarters of the 
Guards took place on the 25th of February, in 
pursuance of the King’s warrant :— 


GRENADIER GUARDS. —First batt. from Port- 
man-street barracks to Windsor; second batt. from 
Knightsbridge barracks to head-quarters; third 
batt. from Windsor to the Tower of London. _ 

CoLpsTREAM GUARDS. — First batt. to remain 
in Dublin; second batt. from head-quarters to 
Knightsbridge barracks. 

THIRD GUARDS.— First batt. from the Tower 
of London to the King’s Mews; second batt. from 
the King’s Mews to Portman-street barracks. 

















itage, G., Almondbury, Yorkshire, cloth- 
ae, Clarke oat Co., Lincoln’s-inn; 
Whitehead and Co., Liverpool : 
Armstrong, W., Birkenhead, Cheshire, draper. 
Adlington and Co., Bedford-row; Frodham, 
Liverpool . 3 
Atkinson, H., Doncaster, druggist. Wiglesworth 
and Co., Gray’s-inn; Nicholson, Wat 
Bagnall, T., Weshwell, Oxford, baker. 
Serjeant’s-inn; Price, Burford d 
Baker, J., Birmingham, grocer. Holme and Uo., 
New-inn; Bartleet, Birmingham F 
Barron, T.., Preston, Lancashire, money-scrivener. 
Adlington and Co., Bedford-row ; Southward 
and Co., Preston 
Bell, J. W., Pinner’s-hall, Broad-street, merchant. 
Dyer, Took’s-court : 
Berguer, L. T., and Blaquiere, E., Pickett-street, 
Strand, printers. Yallop, Basinghall-street 
Bilton, H., Woolwich, Kent, druggist. Clutton 
and Co., Southwark 

Binney, T., Wakefield, York; Binney, R., and 
Binney, M., Morton, Lincoln, corn-factors. Ad- 
lington and Co., Bedford-row 

Bowling, T.,Gunthrop, Lincoln. Holme and Co., 
New-inn; Bartleet, Birmingham 

Briston, W., Horstead, Norfolk, builder. Austin, 

South-square; Staff, Norwich 


King, 


Brown, Philip, Commercial-road, draper. Par- 
rey, Newgate-street 
Bryant, E., Regent’s-park, surgeon. Gadsden, 


‘urnival’s-inn 

Burden, T., Gloucester, grocer. Brittan, Basing- 
hall-street; Bevan and Co., Bristol 

Calvert, J., Wressle, Yorksh., corn-factor. Capes, 
Gray’s-inn; Walmsley and Co., South Cave 

Clark; R., and Tucker, J., Blackfriar’s-road, oil 
and colourmen. Parker, Furnival’s-inn 

Cruickshank, W., and Whitehead, E. L., Lewis- 
ham, Kent, corn-dealers. Williams, Alfred- 
place, Bedford-square ; 

Clayton, J. jun., Goldington, Bedfordsh., miller. 
Lloyd, Bartlett’s-buildings; Day and Fowler, 
St. lve’s 

Cattell, J. W., Huggin-lane, silk-shag-manufac- 
turer. Austin and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Cunliffe, J., Rainhill, Lancashire, miller. Black- 
stock and Co., Temple; Currey, Liverpool 

Crumpton, T., Shrewsbury, cordwainer. Clarke 
and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Coleman, E. W., Bond-street, auctioneer. Robin- 
son and Sons, Half-moon-street 

Chambers, J., West Keal, Lincoln, draper. Hall 
and Co., Serjeant’s-inn; Brough, Boston 

Dandy, G., Tarlton, Leicester, corn-dealer. Ellis 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Bray, Preston 

Deans, J. R., Bath, grocer. Fisher, Castle-street, 
Holborn 

Dawson, J., Keswick, Cumberland, ironmonger. 
Chisholme and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Dench, H., Seymour-place, Bryanstone-square, 
upholder. Williams, Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. 

Davies, T., Glandyar, Carmarthen, draper. Jen- 
kins and Co., New-inn; Clarke and Co., Bristol 

East, S., Lavenham, Suffolk, innkeeper. Harris 
and Co., Beaufort-buildings 

Evans, David, New Court, Lanwenrog, Cardigan. 
Smith and Co., Red Lion-sq.; Franklin, Bristol 

Field, T., Blackfriar’s-road, flour-factor. Spence 
and Co., Sise-lane 

Flutter, T., Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
draper. Waugh, Great James-street 

Friedeberg, M., Paternoster-row, medicine ven- 
der. Hughes, George-street, Minories 

Forster, E., Blackrod, Lancashire, shoemaker. 
Milne and Co., Temple; Hopwood, Wigan 

Gibbons, D., and Garrett, C., Bristol, millers. 
Williams, Verulam-bdgs.; Watts and Co., Bath 

Goulden, J., Hackney-road, carpenter. Norton, 
New-street, Bishopsgate 

Green, B., Almondbury, Yorkshire, corn-miller. 
Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Garlick, J., Balsall, Warwick, flour-dealer. 
ming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 





He- 


List of Barxkrupts, §e. 


‘LIST OF BANKRUPTS, &c. 


From February 22d to March 25th, 1830. 








Gooch, T., Crawford-street, draper. 
Fleet-street 

Hardy, W., Kirby-Moorside, York, tailor, San- 
don and Co., Old Jewry 

Heatley, J., Manchester, victualler. Makinson and 
Co., Temple; Atkinson and Co., Manchester 

Holland, J., Thornaugh-street, Bedford-square, 
cheesemonger. Wright, Richmond’s-buildings, 
Soho-square 

Hutson, H., Spilsby, Lincolnshire, tailor. 
Sanden and 
Huddersfield 

Hyams, J. P., Liverpool, brandy merchant. Tay- 
or and Co., Temple; Miller, Liverpool 

Hartop, H., Hoyland, York, iron-master. Holme 
and Co., New-inn; Birks, Hemingfield 

Hindle, R. F., Boroughbridge, York, innkeeper. 
Dawson and Co., New Boswell-court 

Howorth, J., and Howorth, G., Spotland, Lanca- 
shire, worsted-manufacturers. Emmett, New- 
inn; Craven, Halifax 

Hyde, J., and New, H., Birmingham, carriers. 

Jinter and Co., Bedford-row 

Hyde, J., Manchester, cotton manufacturer, 
Scott, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Greenhaigh, Man- 
chester 

Hayton, J. B., and Bell, T. F., Kingston-upon- 
Hull, brokers. Shaw, Ely-place; Brown, Hull 

Holmes, M., Leeds, builder. Wrigglesworth and 
Co., Gray’s-inn-square ; Soulby, Leeds 

Heighhington, G., Sheffield, wine-merchant. 
Mitchell, Red Lion-square 

Horking, J., Claines, Worcestershire, builder. 
Pratt and Co., New Boswell-court 

Holt, G., Walton-on-the-Hill, Liverpool, schoo!- 
master. Appleby and Co., Raymond’s-bdgs. 

Holt, W., Kearsley, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Mayhew and Co., Carey-street 

Isaacs, L. and L., Manchester, furriers. Rowlin- 
son, Liverpool 

Isaacs, L. and I., Manchester, furriers. Makinson 
and Co., Temple; Macinson, Manchester 

Jones, E., Liverpool, victualler. Taylor, Cle- 
ment’s-inn; Davenport, Liverpool 

Johnson, H., Trowell, Notts, coal-dealer. Hurd 
and Co., Temple; Greasley, Nottingham 

Jenner, J., Lindfield, Sussex, wine-merchant. 
Squires, Keunington 

Johnson, O. T., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler. Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Jackson, T., Carter-street, Walworth, mariner. 
Williams, Alfred-place, Bedford-square 

Isherword, J., Bolton, Lancashire, victualler. 
Hurd and Co., Temple; Walker, Manchester 

Ireland, T., Manchester, dyer. Milne and Co., 
Temple; Walker and Co., Manchester 

Jacobs, L., Gloucester -place, Chelsea, broker. 
Spyer, Broad-street-buildings 

Kay, H., Leeds, victualler Battye and Co., 
Chancery-lane; Hargreaves, Leeds 

Kirkhouse, T., Marthyr-Tydfil, Glamorgan, gro- 
cer. Brittan, Basinghall-street 

Lawson, W. and J., Lombard-street, bill-brokers. 
Clayton, John-street, Bedford-row 

Lloyd, H., George-street, New-road, jeweller. 
Wills, Ely-piace 

Lees, J., Newton Moor, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 
Makinson and Co., Temple 

Lees, Isaac, Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Milne and Co., Temple; Ratcliffe, Oldham 

Lonsdale, J. and A., Manchester, warehousemen. 
Hurd and Co., King’s-bench-walk 

Lauriere, J., St. James-street, goldsmith. 
South-square 

Lloyd, D., Brecon, tanner. Evans and Co., 
Gray’s-inn-square; Haberfield, Bristol 

Morris, G., jun., Norwich, slater. Clarke and Co., 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Powley, Norwich 

Mortlock, J., Bury St. Edmund’s, innkeeper. 
Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Moulton, J., Warwick, grocer. Sharp and Co., 
Bread-street; Poole and Co., Kenilworth 

Moulton, W., Warwick, grocer. Tayler, John- 
street, Bedford-row; Poole and Co., Kenilworth 


Brough, 


Van 
0., Old Jewry; Jacomb and Co., 


Roe, 
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Mellor, J., Almondbury, York, dyer. 
and Co., Chancery-lane 

Mulloway, J., Bristol, 
Temple; Daniel, Bristol 

Nathan, J. and B., Westminster-road, music 
sellers. Paterson, Mincing-lane 

Parkinson, T., jun., Liverpool, brewer. Dean, 
Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar; Crew and Son, 
Liverpool 

Pecqueur, L., and L., jun., and W., Paddington- 
street, Marylebone, mattress-makers. Rowles, 
King’s Arms-yard 

Percival, W., East-gate, Lincoln, farmer. George, 
Wardrobe-place, Doctors’-commons 

Pope, J., Yarmouth, cabinet-maker. Dax and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Waters, Yarmouth 

Paulin, H., Berwick-upon-Tweed, innkeeper. 
Burn, Bell-yard, Doctors’-commons 

Pearce, W., Bodmin, chemist. Taylor, Clement’s- 
inn; Chapman, Devonport 

Pettifer, H., Holborn, cheesemonger. 
Fleet-street 

Pocock, G. A., Dartford, Kent, printer. 
Dartford 

Poulti, L., Bristol, carver. 
Holborn 

Pecqeer, L., Paddington-street, upholder. Smith, 
Basinghall-street 

Perkins, C., Worthing, Sussex, coach proprietor. 
Waugh, Great James-st.; Edmunds, Worthing 

Phillips, T., Strand, draper. Coombe, Token- 
house-yard 

Pratt, H. C., Norwich, draper. Brutton and Co., 
New Broad-street 

Roobard, J., Kensington Gravel-pits, brewer. 
Branscobe, Fleet-street 

Rayne, J. and C., Newvastle-upon-Tyne, seed- 
crushers. Plumtree, Temple 

Robins, T., St. John’s-square, silversmith. 
and Co., Gray’s-inn-square 

Rendell, E. and P., West Coke, Somerset, sail- 
cloth-makers. Williams, Verulam-buildings 

Roberts, C., Leeds, clockmaker. Jones, John- 
street, Bedford-row; Hick, Leeds 

Raven, G., Sidmouth-street, Gray’s-inn -road, 

- apothecary. Sawyer, Staple-inn 

Ridgway, R., Manchester, brewer; Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row; Timperley, Manchester 

Randal, T., Hebble-end, Halifax, innkeeper. 
Battye and Co., Chancery-lane 

Smit h, T., Bride-lane, Fleet-street, and Lambeth, 
wine-merchant. Gellatly, Limehouse 


Battye 


merchant. Pearson, 


Brough, 
Took, 


King, Castle-street, 


Eyre 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Bull, John, Taunton, Somersetsh., woollen-draper 

Connop, J., and Evill, T. L., Tokenhouse-yard, 
and Old Ford, dyers 

Fuller, William, Pimlico, builder 

Glover, J., Derby, tailor 

Ince, F., and Ellice, E., Dudley, Worcester, 
coach-builders 


DIVIDE 


Aldred, J., Outwood, Lancashire, dealer and 
chapman; April 19 

Allen, T., Oxford-street, bookseller; March 23 

Antrobus, J., Liverpool, draper; March 27 

Adams, J., Union-street, Southwark; April 2 

Askham, H., Norfolk-st., Strand, tailor; April 1 

Ardlie, J. M., Hunsdon, Hertford, mariner; Ap.6 

Atkinson, J., Leeds, dyer; April 12 

Biggs, T.C., Russia-row, silk-manuf.; March 16 

Bowen, C., Crawford-street, draper; March 16 

Bell, J., Liverpool, merchant; March 19 

Bonner, T., Monkwearmouth, Durham, felter; 
March 17 

Bray, A., Red Lion-yard, St. Giles’s, horse-dealer; 
March 23 

Baglehole, C., and Redgave, J., Mark-lane, mer- 
chants; March 26 

Baker, R., Birmingham, linen-draper; April 20 

Bartram, T., Warwick, slater; April 14 

Bowyer, J., Petworth, Sussex, scrivener; Ap. 19 

Bourne, T., Norwich, draper; March 30 


Bankruptcies Superseded — Dividends. 


| April, 


Smith, H. T. and J., York, drapers. Appleby 
and Co., Gray’s-inn; Whitehead, Manchester" 

Shepherd, J. Beaumont-mews, Weymouth-street, 
Marylebone, corn-dealer. Sole, Aldermanbury 

Sutton, E. P., Clement’s-inn, money-scrivener. 
Conway, Castle-street, Holborn 

Sampson, P. S., Brighton, bookseller. 
Tokenhouse-yard 

Simon, J., Regent-street, hosier. 
Co., Cloak-lane 

Somerfield, P., Bloxwich, Stafford, victualler. 
Turner and Co., Bloomsbury-square 

Sweet, G., Uplowman, Devon, maltster. Holme 
and Co., New-inn; Waldron, Wiveliscombe 

Sambruck, M., Fishguard, Pembroke, draper. 
Brittan, Basinghall-street 

Thompson, W., Rochester, glass-dealer. 
ford, Borough 

Thredder, H. V., jun., Barking, smack -owner. 
Stratton and Co., Shoreditch 

Wagner, J., Piccadilly, tailor. Tribe, Clifford’s- 
inn 

White, J., Taunton, Somersetshire, upholsterer. 
Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square 

Westlake, G., Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
boarding-house-keeper. Nias, Copthall-court 

Walker, W., Drury-lane, looking -glass-maker. 
Walton and Co., Girdler’s-hall 

Wallace, W., Workington, Cumberland, ship- 
wright. Falcon, Temple 

Wilde, W., Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 

Wilkinson, T., Audershaw, Lancashire, gingham 
manufacturer. Adlington and Co., Bedford- 
row; Chea, Manchester 

Woodward, C., Manchester, innholder. Appleby 
and Co., Gray’s-inn; Whitehead, Manchester 

Ward, W., Coventry, riband-manufacturer. He 
ming and Co., Lincoln’s-inn; Woodcock and 
Co., Coventry 

Wood, J. E., Shrewsbury, tanner. Philpot and 
Co., Southampton-street, Bloomsbury 

Wainwright, M. and W., and Johnson, J., Cat- 
eaton-street, warehousemen. Fisher, Wal- 
brook-buildings 

Wainwright, M. and W., Leeds, woollen manu- 
facturers. Fisher, Walbrook-buildings 

Wilkinson, R., Epworth, Lincoln, draper. King, 
Holborn; Mason and Co., Doncaster 

Whitaker, M., Esholt, Yorkshire, stuff-manufac- 
turer. Few and Co., Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden; Butterfield, Bingley 


Wooller, 


Birkett and 


Roch- 


SUPERSEDED. 


Moody, R., Romsey, Hants, plumber 

Roberts, Sir Walter, Bishop Courtland, Devon, 
and Fowey, Cornwall, banker 

Schofield, J:, Middleton, Lancashire, coal-dealer 

Walker, J., Clehonger, Herefordshire, miller 


NDS. 


Burman, R., Southam, Warwickshire, scrivener; 
April 14 

Brett, T., Rotherham, Yorkshire, innkegper; 
April 13 

Burnett, G., Piccadilly, &c. &c., book-keeper ; 
March 26 

Bennett, J. J., Plymouth, draper; March 26 

Bage, A., Shrewsbury, linen-manuf.; March 31 

Bruton, C., Cheltenham, grocer; April 1 

Bridges, J., Bristol, brewer; April 6 

Bird, E., jun., Cardiff, ironfounder; April 7, 21 

Badocke, H., Wells, mercer; April 23 

Beckton, J., Manchester, boot-maker; March 31 

Beleo, A., Norwich, silk-manufacturer ; April 2 

Bignell, W., Colchester-street, Savage-gardens ; 
April 16 

Bosthiy, Hulme Walfield, Cheshire, factor; Ap.3 

Beale, J., Winchester, draper; April 2 3 

Bainbridge, W., Leicester-sq., cordwainer; Ap. 6 

Burbery, R., and Wigley, G.J., Coventry, riband 
manutacturer; April 27 





1830.] 


Bell, G., Regent-street, tailor; March 26 

Briggs, D., dinckley, es April 6 , 

Bramield, T., G. F., and J. W., Swinton, York, 
manufacturers; April 10 

Bennallach, J. F., Truro, scrivener; April 6 

Brearley, J., Rochdale, Lancashire, shopkeeper ; 
April 14 

Collinson, T., and Tritton, J. H., Lombard-st., 
bankers; March 5 

Capes, G., Barton-upon-Humber, draper; Mar. 27 

Christopherson, J., Liverpool, merchant; Mar. 27 

Copley, 'T., Shrewsbury, hosier; April 6 

Crokat, C., and Wilkie, T., Lawrence Poultney- 
lane, merchants; March 26 

Curtis, T., and Hall, R., Angel-court, Throg- 
morton-st:eet, merchants; March 12 

Curtis, W. J., New-street, Dockhead; April 2 

Cheesement, R., Bishop-Wearmouth, wine-mer- 
chant; April 8 

Cooke, H., Nottingham, watchmaker; April 6 

Dryden, B., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer; 
March 16 

Dawson, J., Castle-street, Holborn; April 2 

Dew, J., Bristol, brewer; April6 

Edwards, W. and W., Fleet-street, bootmakers; 
March 30 

Evans, W., Rotherhithe, ship-builder; March 50 

Ellis, W., late of Liverpool, draper; March 25 

Ebers, J., Old Bond-street, bookseller; March 30 

Fetherbridge, E. and W., Whitechapel, drapers; 
April 27 

Gilbert, W. D. and T., Leadenhall-street, opti- 
cians; March 23 

Goodale, W., late of Derby, silk-throwster; Mar. 25 

Green, W. and J., Sampson, H., and Smith, K. A., 
Sheffield, metal-ware manufacturers; Mar. 17, 
and April 8 

Griffin, C., Skinner-street, mercer; March 26 

Guy, T., late of Liverpool, corn-dealer; March 26 

Gallimore, T., Burslem, Staffordshire, earthen- 
ware-manufacturer; April 3 

Gibson, J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper; Ap. 50 

Gosling, G., Chesterfield, Derbyshire, wine-mer- 
chant; March 31 

Garbett, S., Birmingham, merchant; March 30 

Griffith, F. and C., Southampton-street ; April 2 

Garner, J.G., Rvton-upon-Dunsmure, Warwick, 
miller; April 5 

Glanham, J. H., Romford, grocer; March 26 

Garbett, E. W., Lambeth, zinc-manufaciurer ; 
March 26 

Grayson, J., Bury St. Edmunds, cutler; April 6 

Green, J., Great Yarmouth, brick-maker; Ap. 16 

Hall, H. B., Twickenham, innkeeper; March 16 

Hill, J., City-basin, and Red Lion-st., Holborn, 
coal-merchant; March 26 

Hughes, W., and Paris, W., Newbery, drapers ; 
April 16 

Horsefall, W., Wakefield, spirit-merchant; Ap. 16 

Hall, J., Rupert-street, Goodman’s- fields, vic- 
tualler; March 26 

Hassell, G., Hanover-square, dealer; March 14 

Halse, H., Musbury, Devonshire, sheep-salesman ; 
April 27 

Harris, J. and F., Bristol, carpenters; April 15 

Jackaman, S., Ipswich, money-scrivener; Mar. 26 

Jellicorse, J., Manchester, warehouseman; Ap. 14 

Jones, W. R. and G., Southwark, whartingers; 
March 23 

Jackson, J., Liverpool, corn-dealer; March 24 

Jones, W., sen., and W., jun., Kensington, 
builders; March 30 

Jones, H., Brecon, builder; April 7 

Jones, J., Upper Brook-street, tailor; April 6 

Kirby, J., and Thomas, J., Knightsbridge, dra- 
pers; March 30 

Leigh, J., Stringstone, near Bridgewater, tanner 3 
March 16 

Logan, C. and S., Stubs, P., and Welsh, W., 
Liverpool, merchants; April 5 

Lillyman, A., Poutlton cum Seacombe, Cheshire, 
innkeeper ; April 20 

Moulton, S., Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, sta- 
tioner; March 19 

M‘Carthy, D., Shadwell, coal-merchant; Mar.26 

Morgan, M., Shipston, Worcester, draper; Mar. 23 

Marsh, A. C., Great Scotland-yard, navy agent; 
March 30 

Melling, E., and Higginson, J. H., Liverpool, 
merchants; March 26 

Meyer, J. and W. B., Old Broad-street, mer- 
chants; March 30 
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Matthews, W., late of Old-street; April 2 

Martin, J., Preston; April 5 

Morgan, W., Llanelly, Brecon, butcher; April 9 

Moyes, J., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, printer; 
March 30 

Mason, J. B., Cambridge, cook ; April 12 

Millar, J., Liverpool, merchant; April 14 

a W., Sculcoates, Yorkshire, grocer; 
April 16 

Myers, M., Houndsditch, hatter; March 23 

Oldfield, F., Pall-mall, wine-merchant; April 2 

Oxley, J., Barnsley, butcher; April 12 

Palmer, J. A., and Bouch, W., Lawrence-lane, 
drapers; April 13 

Pollard, W., Manchester, tailor; March 22 

Peck, W., Bache, Cheshire, wine-merchant ; 
March 19 

Pool, W., Lisson-street, New-road, Paddington, 
stage-master; April 13 

Poole, S, A., Exeter, dyer; March 25 

Price, J., and Unwin, W., Highbury, victuallers; 
March 30 

Price, J., Highbury, victualler; April 2 

Perrin, J., Marlborough, cheesemonger; April 15 

Parkinson, J., Louth, grocer; April 16 

Rankine, D., Pratt-place, Camden-town, and 
Wilson, J., Sydney-street, Goswell-street-road, 
merchants; May 21 

Robinson, C., sen., New Brentford Wharf; Mar. 19 
and May 7 

Rudland, J., Marylebone-lane, stable -keeper ; 
March 30 

Rowbotham, Ashton-under-Line, hat-manufac- 
turer; March 30 

Rexworthy, J., Wells, Somerset, currier; April 7 
and April 16 

Rashleigh, W., Lattiford, Somerset, cheesemon- 
ger; April 13 

Snowden, J., late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dra- 
per; March 22 

Stony, J. B., late of Blandrord St. Mary, Dorset, 
brewer; March 22 

Sharpe, J., Duke-street, Westminster, bookseller; 
March 23 

Sheirs,N.,Aldermanbury, warehouseman; Mar.19 

Storey, J. B., Blandford, Dorsetshire, maltster ; 
March 25 

Square, J., Prideaux, W., jun., and Prideaux, 
W. W., Kingsbridge, Devon, bankers; Mar.31 

Stephenson, W., Leeds, merchant; March 29 

Swettenham, T., Burslem, Stafford, earthenware 
manufacturer; April 2 

Smith, J. T. and S. C., King-street, Cheapside, 
hosiers ; April 2 

Stubbs, J., Panton-street, Leicester-sq.; April 2 

Smith, R., Old City Chambers; April 2 

Smith, R., Manchester, muslin manufacturer ; 
April 8 

Stansfield, T. W., Briggs, H., and Stansfield, H. 
and H., Leeds, merchants; April 8 

Symmonds, A., Kennington Common, carpenter ; 
April 6 

Stanfield, R., and Righy, J. G., Ashton-under- 
Lyne; April 12 

Slingsby, J., Manchester, warehouseman; Ap. 14 

soulby, M., Swinefleet, Yorkshire, draper; Ap. 14 

Shaw, H., Ulverston, Lancashire, scrivener; 
April 27 

Taylor, J., Golcar, Yorkshire, clothier; Ap. 16 

Timberlake, E., Marylebone-street, poulterer ; 
March 26 

Tucker, W. G., Exeter, watchmaker; March 5 

Turner, S. A., and Sharp, J., Cambridge, dra- 
pers; March 12 

Thurston, J. N., Bath, upholder; March 10 

White, A., and Metcalf, W., Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, drapers; March 23 

Winn, J., Brownshill,Gloucester, clothier; Mar. 16 

Willis, T., Bath, carpenter; March 27 

Wathen, C. J., Gloucester, victualler; March 26 

Woods, S., and Webb, G. G., George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street, drapers; March 30 

Webb, G., and Stewart, G., Threadneedle-street, 
merchants; March 20 

Wood, S., Manchester; April 3 

Watson, J., Manchester, dealer; April 8 

Williamson, J., and Rishworth, T., Heighley, 
Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; April 15 

Worrall, S., Bristol, banker; April 15 

Wintle, A.S., Mark-lane, merchant; April 6 

Wells, J., Aldbourn, Wilts, corn-dealer; Apri} 23 

Young, J., Upper Brook-street. plumber; April 30 


H 





Ecclesiastical Preferments, §c 


| April, 1836. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bruce, Alexander, Edinburgh, appraiser 

Campbell, J.. and Campbell, A., Lochhead, Ar- 
gyleshire, cattie-dealers 

Carth and Co., Leith. merchants 

Cockburn, R., aud Hardie, R., Edinburgh, tin- 
smiths 

Cochran, John, jun., Glasgow, grain merchant 

Dow. Alexander, Edinburgh, spirit di 3 

Dunlop, J., Provenhall, cattledlealer 

b and R., Glasgow, manufacturers 
Swart, G., Dunse, saddler 

Fitchie, oe S., Dundee, merchant 

Fraser, Inv rness, «ira 

Gall, G. ‘Dundee, haberdasher 

Gianetti, Jos., Edinburgh, perfumer and toy 
merchant 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Right Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey has been pro- 
moted from the See of Exeter to the Bishopric 
of St. Asaph. 

The Rev. George Chandler is appointed to the 
Deanery of Chichester, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Samuel Slade. 

The Rev. R. W. Jelf, M.A., is promoted to one 
of the 10nships of Oxford, void by the death 
of Dr. Thomas Hav. 

The Rev. J. S. Cocks is also promoted to one 
of the Canonships of Oxford, void by the death 
of Dr. Phineas Pett. 

The Rev. J. S. Cocks is appointed one of the 
Canons of Worcester Cathedral, in the room of 
the Rev. Sir Herbert Oakley, Bart. deceased. 

The Rev. James Wright to the church and 
parish of Oxnam, in the presbytery of Roxburgh, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Hunter. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rev. J. H. Seymour, M.A., to the Rectory 
of Northchurch, Herts, void by the death of the 
Rev. F. H. Barker. Patron, the King. 

The Rev. R. Meiklejohn to the church of 
Strathdon, county of Aberdeen, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. George Forbes. 
Patron, the King. 

The Rev. A. Crowdry, M.A., of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of King’s Som- 
borme. Patron, Sir C. Mill, Bart. 

The Rev. Crosbie Morgil, M.A., one of the 
chaplains of the Bishop of Winchester, to the 
Rectory of ae Hants. 

The Rev. C. Holloway, B.A., to the Rectory 
of St. aon and Jude, Norwich. Patron, the 
Bishop of Norwich. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE 


Feb. 23d.—Borough of Fowey. The Hon. J. T. 
Bridenell, commonly called Lord Brudenell, of 
Brooksby Hall, Leicester, in the room of the 
Hon. R. H. Eden, who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds 

Feb. 25th oe rough of Wenlock. The Hon. 
G. Cec it ‘We Forester, of Willey Park, in the 
county of salop. 

March 2d.—Borough of Clonmell. Eyre Coote, 
Esq., in the room of James Hewitt Massey Dawson, 
Esq-, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

County of Meath. Arthur Plunkett, Esq., com- 
monly called Lord Killeen, of Killeen Castle, in 
the said county, in the room of Thomas Taylor, 
Esq., commonly called Earl of Bective, now Mar- 
guess of Headfort. 


Gibb, W., Glasgow, vintner 

Gourlay, C., Craigrothe, farmer 

Guild, J., and Co., Port Dundas, Glasgow, mer- 
chants 

Lancaster, Duncan, and Co., Glasgow, merchants 

Mackay, J. D., Banff, grain-dealer 

Macnaught, J., and Co., Glasgow, merchants 

Scott, Alexander, Dundee, grocer. 

Scott, D., jun., Dundee, grocer 

Sharpe, T. P., Glasgow, merchant 

Siuart, J., Dundee, coach proprietor 

Walker, De Ferney, Edinburgh, brewer 

Weir, W., Glasgow, innkeeper 

Whyte, James, Banff, merchant 

Wilson, J., Renfrew, grain-merchant 


PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Bowen, B.A., to the Rectory of 
West Loam ~— St. Peters, Norfolk. Patron, 
the Rev. Townshend. 

The “ha 5. B. Schomberg, B. A., to the Rec- 
tory of Belton, Suffolk. Patron, the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

The Rev. J. Ashby, M.A., to the Rectory of 
Wenham Magna, Suffolk. Patron, the Rev. 
i. He Deane, 

The Rev. T. W. Booth, B.A., of Brazennose 
College Oxford. to the Vicarage of Friskney, 
Lincolnshire. Patron, John Booth, Esq., of 
Ingoldnells. 

The Rev. W. Church, B.C.L., of Emmanuel 

College, Oxford, to the Rectory of ee 
Lincolnshire. Pe atron, the Duke of Rutland. 

The Rev. L. E. Towne, A.M., of Emmanuel 
College, Oxfi od, to the Rectory of Knipton, 
Lincolnshire. Patron, the Duke of Rutland. 

The Rev. W. H. Greene, A.M., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of Stepping- 
ley, Bedfordshire. Patron, the Duke of Bedford. 

The Rev. H. Rose, M.A., to the Rectory of 
Brington, Norih@mptonshire. Patron, Earl 
Spencer. 

The Rev. W. Norton, M.A., domestic chaplain 
to Lord Crewe, to the Rectory of Eyke, Suffolk. 
Patron, Earl Stradbroke. 

The Rev. C. Navine, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Oxford, to the Rectory of Shadoxhurst, Kent. 
Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. G. Rooke, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Guildon, 
Northumberland. Patrons, Warden and Fellows 
of Merton College. 


THE PRESENT PARLIAMENT. 


March 5th.—Town and Port of Rye. Philip 
Pusey, of Pusey, Berks, Esq., in the room of 
Henry Bonham, Esq., who has accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundred 

County of Rednor. The Right Hon. Thomas 
Frankland Lewis, of Harpten court, in the said 
county of Radnor. 

March 9th. —County of Waterford. The Right 
Hon. G. T. Beresford, commonly called Lord G. 
Beresford, of Curraghmore, in the room of 
H. Villiers Stuart, Esq., who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

March 16th.—C ounty of Essex. T.G. Bram- 
ston, of Skreay, in the county of Essex, Esq., in 
the room of Sir Eliab Harvey, deceased. 
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378 Course of Exchange and Meteorological Tables. [April, 1830. 


LONDON COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Bond fide Prices, as negotiated on the Royal Exchange, from 20th February 
to 23d March, inclusive. 


: a 
| | BILLS, &. M eM. | MONEY. 
es iets REMARKS. 
| 


|Marimum.' |Minimum.| Maximum. Minimum, 


| Amsterdam ------------ | 3 months. 

! | 3 days’ sight. 
Rotterdam -----------+ | 3 months. 
Antwerp - sees 
Hamburgh Mar. B 
Altona 
St. Petersburgh 


8} 
7 


~T 
~~ 


a fet tt 
m toto oto 
but fs ott td 
m bOI 

mt II SDD 

peered > o 


MS BR ce bb 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 


* wosrsrss 


3 months. 6 
3 days’ sight. 25 
| Bourdeaux | pene 


f Nominal. 
Frankfort on the Main. - cove : | 1544 | 1553 


— os *- . No quotation. 
Vienna, effective ee 10 20 


ST cobibeesbnecenes | cial i} 10 20 
Madrid | sone 5 36 364 
iz j 364 
364 
| Barcelona -- oe 
| Seville 
| Gibraltar = 4 } ze | si 
Leghorn oes 74 473 473 
| Genoa eee | A 
Venice } 
DERI cavcccenpocecsceoss | 
| Naples 
Pz a 118 per oz. 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 


Nominal. 
Nominal. 


| 60 days’ date. 

| Ditto. 

| 60 days’ sight. Nominal 
eee Nominal. 

No quotation 

Bombay 

PERRTRS occ cccccccccvces 

Canton «--«-++. Covcccce 


Foreign gold, in bars, £3. 17s. 9d. per oz. Standard silver, in bars, 4s. 11d. 
New dollars, 4s. 84¢.; and 4s. 8j¢. per oz. 


*,* Little or nothing has been done during the month in those places to which Nominal is annexed. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 1830. 


| Thermome. ter. Barometer. Thermometer. Barometer. 


| aoe 
Fes. Thursday 18 [From 26 to 36 | 29-61 to 29-67 | Mar. Sunday From 55 to 40 29-93 to 29°99 


Friday 19 
Saturday 20 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednes. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


| 2967 - - 29°74 Monday 26 - 29-99 - - 29-8 
| 29°75 - + 29°89 Tuesday 35 -- 29°66 -- 2 
1 | -+ 43 | 20-62 -- 29-43 Wednes. 37 -- 50 | 20°55 -- & 
| 5 29°65 ++ 29-50 Thursday 40 -- 58 29-0 -. 8 
| 29-60) - - 20-42 Friday © 1: 38 -- 55 | 30-02 -- 2 
29°88 - - 30-00 Saturday 1: 35 ++ 51 | 3012 --§ 
| 30-11 -- 30-02 Sunday 30 .- 52 30 12--2 

29°89 - - 30-02 Monday 

29°06 - - 30-00) Tuesday | 29°52 -- 

- HOw Wednes. 17 3-6 270 +3 
Thursday 34 -- 56 30°04 

- Monday | 38 -- 53 | 30°23 -- 30-31 Friday ‘ -- 55 | 30-18 -- 
Tuesday 2... 55/\3 -+ 3033 Saturday 2 37 -- 56 | 30°05 -- 3 
Wednes. + 30°30 Sunday 2 3 ++ 58 | 2026 --% 
Thursday - 30°00 Monday 22 37 -- 50 | 3013 --2 
Friday Tuesday 31 ++ 54 | 20°06 -- 2 
Saturday Wednes. § 3... 57) 3001 -- 30-10 


toto tot tet 
oe 


ws 


Crm Goto 
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LONDON: 
Js MOVES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





1. We thank our friend F. M. for sending us the Dublin Literary Gazette. Itcom- 
plains bitterly of the Blackwoodish spirit displayed in our notice of Mr. Donovan’s 
book. If that sapient apothecary himself wrote the article in the Gazette, all is 
well; for we can and will excuse the vituperative overflowing of an apothecary’s 
wrath. But if it be ————~, we are much amused, seeing that he was himself, 
not very long ago, one of the illustrious coterie of Blackwood. 


We have received a real communication from Mr. Donovan of London. It 
appears that we have been hoaxed by some witty wag. We are prepared to arrest 


any mischief we may have inadvertently committed, and we therefore print that 
gentleman’s missive to our publisher :— 


6, Howard Street, Norfolk Street, Strand, April 8, 1830. 

Sir,—I was very much surprised, and you may imagine by no means agree- 
ably so, on seeing, in your Magazine of this month, a notice headed ‘‘ Mr. Donovan 
of the Strand,” which, I suppose, alludes to me, though I have not the good fortune 
to be the owner of a gin-shop, as the expression “‘a proprietor of wine-vaults” means 
in the London phrase. I did not read the article entitled ‘‘ Donovan the Intoxicator ;” 
but had I done so, and conceived that it was “ a hit at myself,” worthy of serious 
attention, I would either have waited on you, or written for an explanation: there- 
fore, I should have been under no necessity of getting an anonymous deputy (for I 
presume your correspondent is such) “‘ to address you in most angry terms on the 
subject.” The hoax, consequently, though at my expense, has been played upon 
you; for I assure you I had no knowledge whatsoever of the letter which gained 
me the unexpected honour of being noticed in print. Feeling thankful, however, for 
your politeness in so promptly endeavouring to remove the delusion which you 
supposed I laboured under on this point, I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


To the Editor of Fraser's Magazine. Cornetius Donovan. 


2. An Edinburgh friend has sent us a weekly journal which issues from the 
printing establishment of Mr. Ballantyne. It contains a fire-and-fury notice of 
our august selves. We shall do what, perhaps, will astonish the heathens of 
Modern Awthens—print the brimstone passage, without curtailment. Fear is 
only the companion of weakness. We feel ourselves too strong to mind such a 
puppy-dog squirt. 


‘Hap WE BEEN SUBSCRIBERS TO ‘ FRAsER’s MaGazINneE,’ WE SHOULD HAVE 
STOPPED OUR SUBSCRIPTION AS SOON AS WE RECEIVED No. II. 


Ir CONTAINS SEVERAL 
ARTICLES MOST VULGAR AND DESPICABLE, 


WRITTEN APPARENTLY BY THE TOAD- 
EATERS AND UNDERLINGS OF Leicu Hunt, IF IT BE POssIBLE ror Le1icn Hunt 
TO HAVE ANY UNDERLINGS. IN PARTICULAR, THE FIRST ARTICLE, UPON Moore’s 
Lire or ByRON, INSPIRES US WITH UNQUALIFIED DISGUST. ItT Is COMPOSED IN 
THE VERY WORST SPIRIT OF COCKNEY MALEVOLENCE AND LOW-BRED ENVY. NEITHER 


IS THE REVIEW OF Bowrino’s Poetry oF THE MAGYARS MUCH BETTER; AND ALL 
THE OTHER ARTICLES, WHICH ARE NOT POSITIVELY OBJECTIONABLE IN POINT OF 
SENTIMENT, ARE INSUFFERABLY DULL IN POINT OF EXECUTION. WE SPOKE LE- 
NIENTLY OF THIS NEW PERIODICAL ON ITS FIRST APPEARANCE; BUT WE NOW SEE 
THAT IT HAS A TAINT OF VULGARITY, AND, WE FEAR, SOMETHING WORSE, WHICH 
INEVITABLY DOOMS IT TO PERPETUAL OBSCURITY.” 


There are only two men in all Scotland worthy of this elegant little morsel of 
composition. The first is The Shepherd’s Cornal and Constable’s Maggy’s Undertaker. 
If so, the fellow is too contemptible to notice. 

The second man is WiLt1am Buacxwoop. If so, is not this mode of insidious 
attack sn | childish? If Ebony wish to abuse us, let him do it openly. The Baillie 
is no hand in a duello; but he has a champion of approved power, whom he may 
send into the field, and we will meet him either at fisty-cuffs, single -stick, 
bludgeoning, rapier-passado, broad-sword diversion, pistol-shot aim, duck-gun sport, 
32-pounder amusement, or bombshell annihilation. In either or all these attain- 
ments we are, we flatter ourselves, of efficient prowess. If we really should come 


to a Pass, it will be a matter for history. The nature of the meeting must, of 
necessity, be dreadful. 


** Se vediste insieme mai scontrar due tuoni 
Da levante a ponente al ciel diverso, 
Cosi proprio s’ urtar quei due baroni.” 


So sings old Boiardo of Orlando and Agricane ; and so some modern bard will sing 
of the champions of Ebony and Fraser. But we love the calumet of peace; and 
why can we not proceed together, hand in hand, like loving and adoring brothers ? 































































































































































































































































































A parting word of advice, however, we must give to Ebony. Have done, Baillie, 
with all underhanded work and assassin blows. Meet us fairly ; or, by our troth ! 
we will ourselves write such a ‘“‘ Ryder” for your series of the “ Noctes,” as will 
not be, we opine, exactly to your relish. 


3. The Morning Journal of the 10th of April favoured the world with the fol- 
lowing notice :— 


** PASHIONABLE NOVELS—A NEW MAGAZINE. 

«« «Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country’ contains an article upon which we feel ourselves 
called upon to make some comment. It is published in the Number for April. Although we have 
borne testimony to the talent with which the work has been hitherto conducted, we cannot pass over 
in silence an attack made through its pages u the firm of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. Its object 
is to bring into contempt them and several of the authors for whom they publish—a class described by 
the epithet of the ‘ Colburno-historical.’ There is a bad spirit manifest throughout the whole com- 
position. The feeling to which it owes its existence is so evidently personal—the terms made use of so 
gross and a peer yay oe the object of the writer has been defeated even by the very means by 
which it was sought to be attained. Scurrility and abuse can never be mistaken for argument. It is, 
however, to be regretted that a new Magazine should have sought favour with the public by pursuing 
so unbecoming a course. If the editors are resolved 

* To run a-muck, and tilt at all they meet,’ 
the proprietors will soon discover that a wiser plan might have been adopted—a plan equally remote 
from mean servility and open and daring bravoism. 

“« The ae oy charge brought by the writer against Messrs. Colburn and Bentley is, that they 
are publishers of a class of works — denominated ‘fashionable novels,’ —a charge to which they 
must plead guilty ; but whatever punishment is to be awarded, should, we think, in common justice, 
be inflicted —_ the public, and not upon those who, in listening to and es their call, only dis- 
charge their duty as publishers. If, however, the establishment of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley were 
but the rival of the Minerva Press, and we obtained from thence only such three-volume publications 
as those to which we refer, we, who, it is to be presumed, lay claim to more taste and judgment than 
the novel-reading race generally, might have some reason to complain of the great degree in which 
their names engross the public attention. The fact, however, is far otherwise. The columns of our 
journal have from time to time afforded — proof that the most valuable and important works of 
modern times are issued from their house. ithin the last two or three months we have been called 
upon to notice, among others of similar character, ‘ Lander’s Wanderings in Africa,’ ‘ Lord Lon- 
donderry’s Narrative of the War,’ ‘ Field Sports in the North of Europe,” ‘ Carne’s Recollections of 
the East,’ ‘ Diary and Correspondence of Ralph Thoresby,’ ‘ Doddridge’s Life,’ ‘ Jefferson's Memoirs,’ 
&c.; and there are now lying upon our table three or four works of high merit and value, to which we 
shall shortly draw the attention of our readers. 

«« The article to which we have referred is, therefore, equally unjust and silly. The firm of which 
Mr. Bentley has recently become a partner has done more to advance modern literature, by rewarding 
with liberality the labours of literary men, than ao establishment in the eaten It is far 
from our wish to compliment Messrs. Colburn and Bentley at the expense of other publishers; but it 
is notorious that they have published a greater number of works than any other London bookseller; 
and we assert, without the fear of contradiction, a greater number of works which every man of 
superior mind would desire to place in his library. That they have given large sums—in many 
instances preposterously large—to authors for their productions, is a matter strangely twisted to their 
disadvantage by the writer of the article in « Fraser’s Magazine.’ 

** We have conceived it our duty to say thus much upon the subject, first, because we desire to do 
justice to Messrs. Colburn and Bentley; and next, because, in the course of our hasty review of the 
Magazine in which the objectionable remarks are contained, —, | escaped our notice, and we expressed 
ourselves in terms of approbation of the article of which they formed a omnes small portion. 
We desire it, however, to be understood, that with those parts of the paper that condemn the present 
popular rage for fashionable novels we perfectly agree; and we are consequently well that a 

iter of much power has wielded a sharp and strong weapon against them. He fon, however, 
committed a flagrant error in spending his force upon the outworks when the citadel was open to 
attack, and has subjected himself to a charge of spleen and malice when he might have obtained a 


character for honest and plain dealing.” 

We have the highest possible respect for the Morning Journal. It is ultra Tory— 

so is Fraser’s Magazine—and now that we have “ fallen on evil days,” one ultra To 
should not quarrel with another. We beg, therefore, the Morning Journal to take 
the following observations in good part, as we assure the Editors that these observa- 
tions do not apply to them, but solely and exclusively to Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley. 
Only four or five days previously to the appearance of the article headed A New 
Macazine, the Morning Journal had generally commented on the No. of Fraser’s 
Magazine which contained the obnoxious paper on FasnionasLe Novets—particu- 
larly mentioning in terms of praise that very paper. This will be sufficient to prove 
to all persons acquainted with the management of newspapers, that the above 
extract, being a defence of Colburn and Bentley, is an advertisement, sent to the 
Morning Journal in the common course of business, and written by some person in 
the pay of those Fashionable booksellers. 

Our reason for this conclusion is, that whereas the critical article in the Morning 
Journal shewed an intimate acquaintance with the No. of Fraser’s Magazine con- 
taining the article, the person who has written the bookseller’s defence or advertise- 
ment HAS NOT READ any part of it. ‘‘ The object of the paper is to bring into contempt 
them (Messrs. C. and B.) and several of the authors for whom they publish—a class 
described by the epithet Colburno-historical.” The object of the paper 1s No sucH 
THING —it is written against Fashionable Novels—and historical Novels are merely 
mentioned by the way. 

“ If the Editors,” continues the advertisement, “‘ are resolved 


‘ To run a-muck and tilt at all they meet,’ 


the proprietors will soon discover that a wiser plan might have been adopted—. 
a plan equally remote from mEAN sERvitity (ye gods!!!) and open and daring 
bravoism.” 

The charge of ‘ servility,” and mean servility too, against us— Us or Fraser’s 
MacGazine—is really too laughable for a reply. Has the booby who scrawled this 
elegant advertisement for the Morning Journal read any one article in either one of 
our Numbers? He has not, else he would be convinced of the rHumPreER which he has 
been impudently uttering. As to tomahawk-wielding, bludgeoning, &c., why these 
are something nearer the mark, though bravoism is as little applicable to us as 
servility. The fact is, the booby penman of the advertisement does not know the 
meaning of the word sravo—sravo signifies a man that murders for hire. Now, 
although the booksellers of New Burlington Street have asserted that, inasmuch 
as they had given their advertisements to Fraser’s Magazine—(which is as much as to 
say, that they had tried to bribe the Magazine)—they thought it very hard that 
they should be attacked,—still, we of the Magazine, disregardful of all lures and 
temptations, endeavoured to expose the humbug of the New Burlington Street 
system. Was this bravoism? 

See, good reader, how the arrant booby contradicts his former assertion in the 
commencement of the following paragraph. ‘‘ The principal charge brought by the 
writer against Messrs. Colburn and Bentley is, that they are publishers of a class of 
works usually denominated ‘ Fashionable Novels,’—a charge to which they must 
plead guilty; but whatever punishment is to be awarded, should, we think, in 
common justice, be inflicted on the public,” &c. 

Reader, con over our article on Fashionable Novels, and you will there see in 
what manner the ignorant public are gulled into the perusal of these self-styled 
fashionable novels. ‘The assertion made in the advertisement is impudent as it is 
heartless. As to the high and extravagant prices which the booksellers in ques- 
tion have paid to writers, and of which they are eternally boasting, to their own 
disgrace, we answer, that in almost every one of these cases, the fame of these 
writers has been the manufacture of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley ; and that in 
every case where large sums have been paid by them, they have, by their egregious 
ystem of false puffs and well-concealed advertisements, turned a neat penny by the 
transaction. And we would ask, in one word, if numBuG and miscHieEF stalk 
abroad in the world, relying on their length of purse, boasting of virtue which they 
do not possess, and spreading abroad as they proceed along deadly disease (so to 
speak), is that the season to be standing on ceremony,—to be taking off hats, 
bowing and scraping, and making grimaces ; or is it the time to wield the tomahawk, 
or take down your duck-gun and shoot Humbug and Mischief as you would shoot a 
mad dog? 

As to “ personal feeling” having given rise to our article, —that is nonsense. 
Have we, or have we not, proved our case by logical deduction—and laid before the 
public a regular argument? Answer us, most sapient booby of the advertisement. 

This said booby has put down exactly seven works published by Messrs. Colburn 
aud Bentley; and he asks, with a chuckle and grin, if the gentlemen who have 
produced these notable works ought to be run down? We happen to have the publi- 
cation lists of these booksellers for the five past years, and we will very shortly 
give our account—drawn out in a regular debtor and creditor form—and therein, 
we think, will be made appear to the public, that the odds for excellence is so 
-decidedly against Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, as to be like Gratiano’s wit—even 
as two grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff. 


4. We now turn to the Literary Gazette of the 10th of April, which contains the 
following passages : — 


‘* Satan; a Poem. By R. Montgomery. Second edition. London, 1830. Maunder. 

** We are induced to take up this second edition of R. Montgomery’s volume not more for his sake 
than for our own. To the first we did not pay that sufficient regard which we purposed, and which it 
merited; and the gauntlet run which the young poet has experienced from our brethren seems to 
require that we should do him justice. . : 

** Of his design and of its execution we spoke in our former Review ; objecting, in some measure, to 
the former, and pointing out the overwhelming burden which both imposed upon the most skilful and 
ambitious author. But because we felt these obstacles, and because we noticed blemishes and faults in 
Mr. Montgomery’s page, were we, therefore, to shut our eyes to the original beauties and true poetical 
powers which he also displayed? Far be it from the Literary Gazette to dispense such criticism, or 
subject youthful genius to ordeals of ridicule and tests of composition which no genius that ever 
existed could withstand. Be it ours, while we adhere to justice, to be the encouragers of literature : 
to any others we will leave the distinction of earning notoriety by the easy paths of censure and abuse. 

. 7 . * - * 7 

** And here, brief as our specimens are, we conclude; claiming for the young bard that public 
favour, of which, in some instances, notoriously jealous criticism has endeavoured to rob him. Be it 
remembered, that we, the objects of his early assault and his castigators, therefore, can entertain no 
sentiment upon this subject, but such as the fair, liberal, and honest exercise of our functions 
demand, not simply with respect to the author, but to the public and to literature. We hold it to be 


































































































































































































































































the bounden duty of the press to expose empiricism and put down immorality; but we are as certain 


that it ought to avoid the — and easy triumph o' ray smartness and rancour (though 
such means do attract notice e injury of real talents, and the depression of that cause common 


to all who write and publish, be it for faine or be it for profit. If we cannot be generous, we ought 
at least to be just.” 


We have the highest possible respect for the Literary Gazette, and its Editor ; 
but we cannot allow it to say unmeaning things of our Magazine without reply. 

We are very willing to take the allusion in the above passage to ourselves ; for 
we are a little proud of having been the first in exposing the shallow pretensions of 
Mr. Robert Montgomery. We have shewn how Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have 
accused us of being actuated by personal pique ; and here we have the Literary 
Gazette uttering the same sentiment. Mr. Thomas Moore expressed himself in 
nearly the same words. Dr. Dennish Lardner and Mr, Donovan did so likewise. 
Mr. Buckingham has done the same thing ;—so has Mr. Tegg, of Cheapside, and 
so has Mr. Richard Taylor, the printer ;—so will Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd ;— 
so will Mr. St. John Long ;—and so will every other person who shall chance, in 
future times, to come under the castigation of our befouling (to use an epithet which 
has been applied to us) fingers. But we are losing sight of the Literary Gazette. 

ist, Has it ever contained an annihilative article. against any book? It has— 
for we, at this moment, remember some two or three stirring ones—and yet, would 
not the Editor have felt it as an insult to have been told that such articles were the 
result of spleen, malice or envy, or personal pique? 2d, The Editor of the Literary 
Gazette may enjoy and act upon his notion of the principles of Religious Poetry, but 
he should permit others to enjoy the like immunity. Our principles we know and 
can state—the Literary Gasette’s we never saw; and though we have read in its 
pages many articles commendatory of poems, we ‘do not think any one of them con- 
tains an exposition of the Editor’s principles of poetry. 3d, What right has any one 
(save, of course, the unhappy Author himself,) to accuse us of “ notoriously jealous 
criticism,” when we have fairly stated our reasons, in argument, for our conclusion. 
That “ the youthful genius’ () Mr. Montgomery has been subjected to ordeals of 
ridicule (what kind of phrase is this?) is not our fault—if the pious youth had not 
given his fair portrait with one of his volumes of contemptible trash, we should not 
have been guilty of personality. 4th, Will the Literary Gazette, when it next 
censures us, give us, metaphysicé, its definition of the word so common in its 
mouth — Genius? 5th, The fact is, the Editor of the Literary Gazette is a little 
sore that all the world do not take his dictum about the excellence of a work—and 
the confuting his dictum makes him angry—and in his anger he accuses us, the 
unhappy offenders, of an unworthy motive—he cannot effect his purpose, and he 
blames us. 

Says Asop, in deducing the moral from one of his best fables, Oirw xas cwv 
avbowrwy ime, trav reayparwy iPixtobos pon Suveeeves Bf aobevemy, Tous xpos aiTiwyTas. 


5. The pious Mr. Montgomery is, we hear, either licking into shape a new 
edition of his “‘ Age Reviewed,” or writing a pamphlet, to be called ‘* Mr. R. 
Montgomery and his Review ers,” purposely that he may “ philippiz” an Appendix 
against our illustrious selves. We anticipate the compliment, and return him our 
best thanks. We may, perhaps, write a second Appendix, and insert it in The 
Magazine ; or, perhaps, another Baviad, and settle, once and for ever, the existence 
of all the summer-evening insects that are making such a constant buzz, and are 
so troublesome.—Will the ‘‘ Satanic” and ‘‘ Omnipresence” youth, when he pub- 
lishes, include in his concoction his doctrine of the Principles of Religious Poetry ? 
Now that he is at Oxford, it will be easy enough for him to get the help of Bishop 
Lowth’s book, ‘“* De Sacra Poési Hebreorum.” This may materially assist him. 

6. We have also before us the Sheffield Mercury of February the 20th, but have 
not space to quote it. It calls us a set of ‘‘ Lirerany Apvenrurers.” We have 
given the date of the paper; and further add, that it may be seen at Peele’s 
Coffee-house, and at our Publisher’s. 


= 


7. We hear that Mr. Moore means to make a reply to our article on Lord 
Byron’s Life. We wait for the reply. 


. ' ; eer . Sete 
*.* “ Three Courses and a Dessert,”—‘‘ Mount Sinai,” —‘‘ Life of Raleigh,’ 


&c. &c. &c., in our next. Such has been our abundance of matter, that we have in 
this No. thrown out our sheet of miscellaneous information, and given, besides, half 
a sheet beyond our stipulated quantity. 


+4+ If our friends or foes will, before the 20th of every month, forward any 
Newspaper or Periodical containing matter abusive of our Magazine, all such matter 
shal] find insertion in the following Number of REGINA. 


